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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

npHIS  volume  consists  chiefly,  as  will  be  seen,  of  matter  which 
-*-  has  already  appeared  in  print.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  some  of  the  papers  were  hardly  worth  reprinting,  either 
because  they  were  sufficiently  accessible  before,  or  because  they 
have  done  their  work.  As  to  the  latter  point ;  most  of  them 
are  valuable  not  only  for  their  results,  but  as  specimens  of 
method :  and  in  one  subject  at  least,  bibliography,  such  speci- 
mens are  as  much  needed  as  ever.  As  to  their  accessibility,  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  those  who  wanted  them  have  been  able 
to  see  them.  But  though  the  Memoranda  were  much  appre- 
ciated by  a  few  readers,  not  many  copies  were  sold,  while  the 
illustrations  referred  to  in  several  of  them  have  long  been  quite 
unprocurable.  Again,  no.  xvii  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Communications^  in  which  seven  of  Bradshaw's  papers  appeared, 
is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  So  there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that 
in  the  present  form  they  may  have  a  wider  range  of  usefulness. 

The  plates  in  this  volume  are  all  the  work  of  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Company,  who  have  bestowed  great  care 
upon  them  with  very  satisfactory  results.  I  must  apologize  for 
the  alteration  in  Plate  xili,  which  does  not  now  "  represent  the 
unbound  book  as  it  lies  open"  but  the  first  leaf  and  the  last 
leaf  separately. 


F.J. 


September  19,  1889. 
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I.     On  the  Recovery  of  the  long  lost  Walden- 

siAN  Manuscripts'. 


It  will  be  known  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
the  history  of  the  Vaudois,  that  Morlaud,  the  envoy  from  the 
Protector  Cromwell  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  their  behalf  in 
1655,  wrote  on  his  return  in  1658  what  he  calls  a  History  of 
the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Piedmont,  based  not  only  upon 
previous  writers  but  upon  authentic  documents  which  he 
brought  home  and  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  of  this 
University. 

He  tells  us  that  it  was  Abp  Ussher  who  stirred  him  up  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  securing  any  old  books  or  papers  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  early  history  and  religious  opinions 
of  the  Vaudois;  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  one  who  will  read  the  detailed  catalogue  of  his 
books  and  papers  which  is  prefixed  to  his  History. 

At  the  close  of  last  century,  Mr  Nasmith,  who  was  em- 
ployed to  make  a  fresh  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the 
Library,  and  under  whose  eye  every  single  volume  must  have 
pa.ssed,  stated  that  the  papers  were  almost  all  safe,  but  that 
the  six  books  or  volumes  mentioned  by  Morland  had  un- 
accountably disappeared.  During  the  last  forty  years  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  infinite  trouble  has  been 
taken  by  Dr  Maitland,  Dr  Todd,  Dr  Gilly,  and  other  writers 
at  home  and  abroad  after  them,  both  to  search  out  any  existing 
remains  of  the  early  Vaudois  literature,  and  to  account  for  the 

'  A  Commanication  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiqaarian  Society,  March 
10,  1862. 

B.  1 
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2  ON  THE   RECOVERY  OF  [l 

mysterious  disappearan^^e  of  these  treasures  from  Cambridge. 
Their  loss,  it  was  justly  alleged,  was  the  more  provoking, 
because  they  contained  copies  of  portions  of  the  Bible,  of 
religious  treatises,  and  specimens  of  poetry,  all  written  in  the 
old  Vaudois  dialect,  and  to  which  Morland  assigned  very  early 
dates,  ranging  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  century.  The  copies 
were  so  old,  says  Morland,  and  the  writings  probably  much 
older. 

It  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance  that  the  Cam- 
bridge manuscripts  should  be  examined ;  for  not  only  Morland 
and  his  Vaudois  friends,  but  also  their  advocates  in  our  own 
time,  agreed  in  maintaining  the  claim  of  this  community  to 
have  held  the  pure  Genevan  doctrines  long  before  the  time  of 
Calvin.  The  historians  of  the  17th  century,  knowing  that  in 
the  13th  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  had  been  separated  from 
the  Roman  communion,  and  knowing  that  their  descendants 
in  the  17th  held  the  doctrines  of  Geneva,  were  illogical  enough 
to  conclude  that  therefore  their  ancestors  in  the  13th  had 
anticipated  Calvin's  views  by  three  centuries. 

A  long  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  British  Magazine 
about  twenty  years  since.  Amongst  the  good  results  of  this,  it 
elicited  from  Dr  Todd  a  most  minute  and  careful  description  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ussher  Collection  of  Waldensian  MSS.  in  the 
Dublin  University  Library:  and  from  this  it  appears  that  all 
the  books  there  were  written  from  1520  to  1530,  or  at  any  rate 
in  the  16th  century.  A  volume  at  Geneva  was  also  described, 
which  was  attributed  by  the  librarian  there  to  the  12th  century, 
but  which  from  the  writing  Dr  Todd  and  other  judges  assigned 
without  hesitation  to  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  15th. 

One  poem  in  particular,  the  Noble  Lesson,  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.  Near  the  beginning  occur  the  two  lines 
which  Morland  prints  and  translates  thus : — 

Ben  ha  mil  e  cent  an  compli  entierament, 
Que  fo  Bcripta  lora,  Gar  son  al  derier  temp. 

There  are  abready  a  thousand  and  one  hundred  years  fully  accomplished, 
Since  it  was  written  thus,  For  we  are  in  the  last  time. 

The   Geneva  and   Dublin   copies  both   appear  to  agree  with 
Morland  s  representation  of  the  Cambridge  copy,  as  far  as  the 
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date  goes,  and  all  parties  were  accordingly  at  a  loss  for  an 
explanation  of  the  appearance  of  a  clearly  Waldensian  poem 
before  the  days  of  Peter  Waldo.  It  even  afforded  to  the 
followers  of  Leger  and  Morland  an  additional  argument  for 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  Vallenscs,  or  ChurchcR  of  the 
Valleys,  rather  than  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect. 

It  will  be  readily  believed,  therefore,  that  it  was  with  some 
pleasure  and  some  surprise  that  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  whole 
of  these  volumes  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the  same  binding  aw  the 
rest  of  the  documents — three  of  them  with  Morland's  and  the 
donors'  names  and  the  date  on  the  first  page, — all  six  with  the 
reference-letters  ABCDEF  clearly  written  inside  the  cover, — 
and  all  standing  on  the  shelves  as  near  to  the  "  documentH  "  as 
the  difference  of  size  would  allow, — the  only  wonder  is  how 
they  could  ever  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  insinuation  in  the  British  Magazine  that  the  collection 
was  placed  here  but  a  few  weeks  before  Cromwells  death,  and 
that,  on  that  event,  these  books  were  removed  to  some  safer 
stronghold  of  the  Genevan  views  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Puritan  Librarian  of  the  day,  I  had  long  since  felt  to  be 
groundless.  Not  only  was  the  place  then  held  by  the  model 
librarian  and  devoted  loyalist  William  Moore*,  of  Caius  Collogo, 
but  I  some  time  since  found  a  caincelled  receipt  (dated  1 680) 
for  four  of  these  very  volumes,  in  the  handwriting  of  Peter 
AUix,  who  seems  to  have  examined  them  for  his  Remarks  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Ancient  Chvrclies  of  Piedmonty 
published  in  1690. 


'  It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  ever 
since  the  death  of  William  Moore  (in 
1659),  under  whom  every  part  of  the 
library  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
explored,  all  the  librarians  and  their 
assistants  have  nniformly,  though  un- 
acKSountably,  declined  to  make  them- 
selves in  any  way  acquainted  with  the 
manuscripts  under  their  charge.  So, 
when  fresh  catalogues  were  required, 
both  Mr  Nasmith  and,  more  recently, 
the  laborious  compilers  of  the  printed 
catalogue,  were  employed  at  a  large 


cost  to  the  University,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  t^ib- 
jects  of  the  works  existing  in  MS.,  but 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  in- 
dividual volumes  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  These  facts  afford 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
reputed  loss  of  the  Waldensian  MSS. 
as  well  as  others  from  our  library. 
Their  history  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
they  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
miscellaneous  pieces,  apparently  in 
Spanish,  of  no  particular  importance. 
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4  ON  THE   RECOVERY  OF  [l 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  give  but  a 
brief  description  of  these  six  diminutive  volumes ;  for,  though 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  extant  relics  of  Vaudois  literature,  even 
when  brought  down  from  the  10th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries  (to 
which  Morland  ascribes  them)  to  the  15th;  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  when  they  are  once  brought  into  due  notice, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  procure,  they  will  engage 
the  attention  of  some  scholar  who  is  able  to  use  them.  To  take 
them  in  the  probable  order  of  age : 

F  is  a  parchment  volume  measuring  5J  by  4J  inches,  and 
written,  I  should  say,  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  It 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and  certain 
chapters  of  Proverbs  and  Wisdom,  in  the  following  order:  St 
Matthew  (beginning  gone),  no  St  Mark,  of  St  Luke  only  i.  1 — 
iii.  6,  followed  at  once  by  St  John,  no  Romans,  1st  {tw  2nd) 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  no  Colossians,  of 
\st  Thessalonians  only  the  first  few  words,  and  that  clearly  by 
mistake,  and  mthout  heading,  no  2nd  Thessalonians,  1st  and 
2nd  Timothy,  Titus,  no  Philemon,  of  Hebrews  only  ch.  xi.  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  Proverbs  ch.  vi.  and  Wisdom  ch.  v.  and  vL, 
Acts,  James,  1st  and  2nd  Peter,  followed  possibly  by  the 
Epistles  and  Revelation  of  St  John,  but  all  after  f  158,  2  Pet. 
ii.  5,  is  wanting.  There  are  leaves  missing  in  several  places, 
but  in  no  case  (except  at  the  end)  so  as  to  prevent  our  knowing 
what  the  contents  originally  were. 

B  is  a  parchment  volume  measuring  4J  by  3J  inches,  and 
written  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century.  It 
consists  of  three  portions,  but  the  handwriting  is  uniform. 
The  first  portion  (ff.  1 — 124)  contains  (1)  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  and  (2)  the  In  principio  from  St  John,  in  Latin ;  (3) 
Glosa  Pater  noster,  partly  printed  from  this  by  Morland  (His- 
tory, p.  133),  (4)  Trefenas,  (5)  Doctor,  (6)  Penas,  (7)  Li  goy  de 
paradis,  (8)  La  pistola  de  li  amic,  and  the  poems,  (9)  Novel 
confort,  (10)  Lo  novel  sermon,  (11)  La  nobla  leygon,  printed 
from  this  by  Morland  {History,  p.  99),  (12)  Payre  eternal,  and 
(13)  La  barca.  The  second  portion  (ff.  125—241)  consists  of 
a  long  treatise  on  the  (1)  ten  commandments,  (2)  twelve 
articles  of  the  faith,  (3)  seven  deadly  sins,  (4)  seven  gifts  of 
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the  Holy  Qhost,  (5)  theological  virtues,  (6)  cardinal  virtues, 
(7)  De  li  ben  de  fortuna  e  de  natura  e  de  gracia,  (8)  De  seys 
cosas  que  son  mot  honorivol  en  aquest  mont ;  and  the  remaining 
nine  pages  are  occupied  by  two  sermons  and  a  paragraph  De 
las  abusions.  The  third  portion  (flF.  242 — 271)  is  imperfect  at 
both  ends,  but  now  contains  seven  sermona 

C  is  on  paper,  measuring  3f  by  2^  inches,  and  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  It  consists  of  three 
portions,  all  in  one  handwriting.  The  first  (fiF.  1 — 24)  contains 
two  sermons  (1)  De  la  confession,  and  (2)  De  la  temor  del 
segnor,  the  latter  printed  from  this  by  Morland  (History,  p. 
119).  The  second  (fiF.  25 — 32)  contains  one  sermon;  and  the 
third  portion  (flF.  33 — 112,  &c.)  consists  of  (1)  a  sermon  headed 
Tribulacians,  (2)  7F.  that  is,  a  translation  of  2  Afacc.  viL  from 
the  Vulgate,  (3)  Job,  a  translation  of  Job  L  ii  iii  and  xlii.  from 
the  Vulgate,  (4)  Tobia,  a  translation  of  the  whole  book  of  TcJ)it 
from  the  Vulgate,  (5)  La  nobla  leygon,  which  breaks  oflF  abruptly 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  verse,  the  rest  of  the  volume 
being  lost. 

A  is  on  paper  and  parchment,  measuring  3^  by  2|  inches, 
and  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  It  consists 
of  six  different  portions,  all  in  one  handwriting,  except  perhaps 
the  last.  Part  I.  (ff.  2 — 99)  contains  (1)  Genesis,  a  translation 
of  Gten.  i. — X.  from  the  Vulgate,  (2)  a  Treatise  on  the  nature  of 
different  animals,  (3)  Lo  tracta  de  li  pecca,  (4)  a  sermon  De  la 
parolla  di  dio.  Part  II.  (f  100)  is  in  Latin,  and  contains  in- 
structions to  the  clergy,  headed  Sequitur  de  imposidone  peni- 
tende.  Part  III.  (£  136)  is  a  discourse  beginning  Alcuns  volon 
ligar  la  parolla  de  Dio  segont  la  lor  volunta,  on  the  quatre 
manieras  de  trametament,  that  is,  of  God,  of  God  and  man,  of 
man  alone,  and  of  usurping  preachers.  Part  IV.  (f.  172)  is  a 
treatise  entitled  Herman,  Part  V.  (£  180)  is  a  collection  of 
Latin  pieces.  Part  VI.  (£  232)  contains,  after  three  short- 
paragraphs,  a  small  historical  passage  on  the  voluntary  poverty 
of  the  Church,  unfortunately  imperfect  at  the  end,  but  of 
peculiar  interest. 

D  is  on  parchment,  measuring  3^  by  2^  inches,  and  written 
also  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.     It  is  imperfect  at 
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both  ends,  but  now  contains  (1)  a  collection  of  medical  recipes 
(beginning  gone) ;  (2)  a  discourse  on  tribulations,  headed  Ayci 
comenfa  sant  ysidori;  (3)  a  sermon  on  the  seven  deadly  sins 
and  their  remedies,  on  the  text  Donca  vos  mesquins  perque 
tar  fen  de  ben  far,  &c.;  (4)  a  sermon  on  almsgiving,  on  the  text 
0  vos  tuit  1%  qual  lavora,  &c. ;  (5)  three  short  pieces  beginning 
Dio  hat  li  ome  en  .5.  modo...,  Nota  che  la  son  quatre  cosas  que 
nos  apellan,..,  Nos  vehen  esser  na  .3.  perUh  en  axpiisti  temp.,r, 
(6)  several  short  moral  paragraphs;  (7)  a  short  Discourse  on 
the  twelve  joys  of  paradise,  on  the  text  Vof  cUUegrega  e  de  salu 
es  en  li  tahernade  de  li  iust ;  (8)  a  general  but  brief  exposition 
of  Christian  doctrine,  commencing  A  tuit  li  fidel  karissimes 
christians  sia  salu  en  yh^  xp*  lo  nostre  redemptor  Amen..,,  and 
arranged  under  eight  heads,  but  unfortunately  breaking  oflF  in 
the  middle  of  the  third. 

E  is  on  paper,  measuring  4J  by  3f  inches,  and  consists  of 
four  parts,  the  handwriting  not  uniform  throughout,  but 
agreeing  well  with  the  dates  1519,  1621,  which  are  found  in 
the  book.     Parts  I.  and  IL  are   parts  of  a   Latin  grammar. 

(1)  De  interrogationibus,  De  participiis,  De  casu  genitivo  locali, 
De  comparativis,  De  gerundivis,  with  some  Flores  legum  on  one 
of  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end ;  (2)  De  verbis,  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  verbs  in  the  Vaudois  dialect.  In  rubric  at  the 
beginning  is:  Anno  domini  miUesimo  q  :1521:  dies  :9:  mensis 
Januarii.     Part  III.  contains  Latin  abstracts  of  (1)  Proverbs, 

(2)  Ecclesiastes,  (3)  Ecclesiasticus,  followed  by  (4)  some  sen- 
tences from  St  Gregory ;  (5)  a  poem  of  24  lines  beginning : 

Tout  ce  que  la  terre  notmst; 

(6)  a  poem  of  282  lines  headed :  Sequuntur  mettra  ceneche  (or 
ceueche)  and  beginning : 

Gommensament  de  tout  ben  es 
Temer  dioa  sonbre  tout  quant  es; 

(7)  a  piece,  contained  on  one  leaf,  headed:  Sequitur  liber  Arith- 
metti[cus]  extratus  a  Johannono  Albi  filio  mgri  Johannis  Albi 
notarii  de  Fenestrellis  sub  Anno  domini  .1519.  et  die  .22.  mensis 
Augusty,  and  beginning,  Per  ben  entendre  lart...  Part  IV. 
contains  (1)  Albeiixini  moralissimi  opus  de  loquendi  ac  tacendi 
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fnodo,  an  abridgment  only;  (2)  liber  primus  de  anwre  et 
dilectione  dei  et  proximi  et  de  fomm  vite,  ejusdem  domini 
Albertani,  also  an  abridgment;  (3)  versus  morales,  beginning: 

Est  oaro  nostra  cinis, 

modo  priuoipimn  modo  finis; 

(4)  Exortation  de  bien  vivre  et  bien  m/yurir,  in  100  lines,  be- 
ginning: 

Qui  a  bien  yivre  veolt  entendre; 

(5)  Optima  consilia;  (6)  Sentences  headed  PhUosophus,  >vith 
translations  in  verse ;  (7)  42  versus  m^rcUes,  beginning : 

An  jom  day  qui  se  anaasse  trop, 

with  which  the  volume  concludes. 

Judging  from  Dr  Gilly's  edition  of  St  John,  the  text  and 
dialect  of  our  New  Testament  closely  resemble  the  Grenoble, 
Zurich,  and  Dublin  copies ;  and,  but  for  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
the  Grenoble  and  Zurich  copies,  the  incompleteness  of  this  one 
might  suggest  the  inference*  that  at  this  date  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  not  yet  in  circulation  among  the  Vaudois. 
Those  parts  which  were  read  as  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  Church 
would  naturally  be  the  first  translated,  and  we  find  these  in 
MS.  B;  and,  were  this  suggestion  confirmed,  we  should  have 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  regular  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  earlier  than  the  period  which  produced  the 
WycliflBte  versions  in  our  own  country. 

In  B  the  most  noticeable  pieces  are  the  Tregenas  and  the 
Ncbla  Leygon.  The  four  tregenas  are  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year,  each  containing  thirteen  Sundays,  and  the  Epistles  and 


^  An  examination  of  Dr  Gilly's  fac- 
similes rather  confirms  than  weakens 
the  suggestion  made  in  the  text.  To 
judge  from  these,  the  Grenoble  MS. 
must  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  our  F,  and  the  Zurich  MS.  to  our 
G,  the  former  of  which  I  should  assign 
to  the  close  of  the  14th,  and  the  latter 
to  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
The  truth  is  that  so  very  few  yolumes 
bear  an  actual  date,  that  persons  who 


are  familiar  with  MSS.  may  gain  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  the  relative 
age  of  different  volumes,  and  yet  differ 
from  other  critics  as  to  the  actual  age. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  most 
judges,  if  the  four  copies  were  placed 
open  before  them,  would  range  them 
(1)  Cambridge,  (2)  Grenoble,  (3)  Zurich, 
(4)  Dublin.  Of  the  Lyons  copy  I  can 
say  nothing,  as  no  facsimile  is  given. 
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Goepek  are  headed  1st,  2ik1,  :3rd...  Sundaf  o(  the  1st,  Snd..^ 
tre^ena,  without  any  further  distinctive  oame  derived  bom. 
seaaoD.  On  a  minote  comparison,  however,  with  the 
fOTmed  Roman,  as  well  as  other  missals,  they  appear  to 
precisely  the  same,  with  only  sach  small  variations  as  are 
to  exist  between  the  oses  of  different  Chniches  at  the 
time ;  and  this  is  particulariy  interesting,  as  so  very  few  reSm. 
of  the  eariy  Vaudois  ritual  are  still  in  existence.  The  copy  of 
the  Nobla  ley^m  in  this  volume  is  the  one  which  has  created 
all  the  discussion,  by  the  expression  which  I  have  quoted 
before,  'Ben  ha  mU  e  cent  an,'  &c  It  is,  therefore,  highlj 
satis&ctory  to  notice  that  the  line  runs  in  this  copy ; 

Ben  ha  mil  e  •  eent  an  eom]^  entioranient, 

with  an  erasure  before  cent,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a  glass,  the 
Arabic  numeral  4  is  visible,  of  the  same  shape  as  those  fire- 
quently  used  in  this  volume.  The  only  thing  which  could  be 
needed  to  prove  the  certainty  of  this  reading,  is  that  in  MS. 
C  there  is  the  commencement  of  another  copy  of  this  same 
poem,  which,  as  it  is  but  a  short  fragment,  and  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  Leger  and  Morland  altogether,  I  shall  give  entire. 
It  is  written  continuously,  the  divisions  being  marked  by  points 
and  coloured  initial  letters.     It  runs  as  follows  \* 

AtCI  COMRjrpA  I  LA  NOBLA  LET9ON.  | 

O  frayies  entende  ajna  nobla  ley^on.  | 

Sovent  deven  velhar  e.istar  ennauracion. 

Car  nos  |  ven  aqu^st  mont  esaer  pres  |  del  chauon. 

Mot  curios  I  deoran  easer  de  bonas  obras  |  far. 

Car  noB  yen  aqu^st  mont  1|  a  la  fin  apropiar. 

Ben  ha  |  mil  e  .cooc.  anz  compU  enltieram^t. 

Qae  fo  Bcrtta  lo|ra  ara  sen  al  derier  temps.  | 

Pane  daorian  cnbitar  |  car  sen  al  romanent.  | 

Tot  I  iom  yen  las  ensegnas  |  yenir  a  compliment. 

Acrelysament  de  mal  e  amermajment  de  bens. 

Ay^o  son  |  li  perilh  que  lescntora  di.  | 

Li  auangelin  o  reooytan  |  e  saint  paol  atiesy. 

Car  I  nenn  home  que  yiya  non  |  po  saber  sa  fin. 

Pcr^oll...    [The  leayes  whidh  should  follow  are  wanting.] 

>  The  diyisions  mark  the  ends  of     italics  denote  the  abbreyiations  of  the 
the  lines  on  the  page  in  the  MS. ;  the      original 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Geneva  and  Dublin  copies 
are  both  later  than  our  two;  and,  however  we  may  explain 
the  omission  from  them,  it  is  at  least  the  evidence  of  two 
earlier  against  two  later  copies,  and  this,  added  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  giving  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  lines,  seems 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  poem. 

A  is  the  volume  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon  Be  la 
paroUa  de  dio,  contains  the  supposed  date  of  transcription, 
1230.     The  conclusion  of  the  sermon  is  as  follows: 

Da  4*.  endorozis  enayoi  fay  aliome  la 
parolla  dedio  &o, 

1530. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  the  second  figure  but  a  badly  made  5, 
though  I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  it. 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  original  ink,  and  beyond  any  suspicion 
of  tampering^  but  the  handwriting  and  figures  are  clearly  not 
those  of  the  year  1530,  nor  indeed  of  1430;  while  1230,  as  the 
date  of  transcription,  even  apart  from  palseographical  considera- 
tions, is  out  of  the  question.  In  Part  V.  the  collection  of 
Latin  pieces,  the  Doctor  Evaiigelicus  (Wyclif)  is  cited.  And 
further,  in  the  historical  passage  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
after  speaking  of  Piero  de  Vaudia  and  his  excommunication, 
mention  is  made  of  the  success  of  his  followers  until,  two 
hundred  years  (dm  cent  an)  after  his  time,  a  persecution  arose, 
which  continued  even  to  the  times  of  the  writer.  This  brings 
the  date  of  the  composition  to  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
cuntury  at  the  earliest.  It  is  true  that  dui  has  been  partly 
erased,  but  even  cent  an  would  bring  the  piece  down  much 
later  than  1230 ;  while  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  somewhat 
suspicious,  that  Morland  has  taken  no  notice  in  his  catalogue 
either  of  this  piece  or  of  the  fragment  of  the  Nobla  ley<^.on 
containing  the  true  date,  even  though  his  list  in  many  cases 
deals  with  the  most  insignificant  details. 

The  passage  on  the  voluntary  poverty  of  the  church  is  as 
follows*: 

1  A  better    aoqoaintance  with   the      print  this  piece  much  more  correctly, 
language  would  have  enabled  me  ta      But  the  primary  object  of  thia  paper 
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[f.  236]  Mas  090  que  la  gleysa  de  11  eyleyt  istes  en  sancta 
religion  regla  e  orde  en  sanct  regiment,  lo  segnor  ordene  en  ley 
raeseyme  gouemadors  e  iuies  speritals  resplandent  de  celestial 
sapiencia,  e  que  li  maior  mos^esan  a  li  menor  vita  de  sanctita 
e  eysemple  de  salu ;  Mas  li  menor  dovesan  devota  obediencia  a 
li  lor  maior  sotmettament  e  reverencia.  De  li  regidor  testi- 
moniia  S.  Paul  en  li  At  de  li  apostol,  diyent :  Atende  a  vos  e 
a  tot  lo  gref  al  cal  lo  Sant  Sperit  pause  vos  vescos  a  regir  la 
gleysa  de  Dio  la  cal  el  aquiste  cum  lo  sio  sane.  Mas  el  dis 
enayci  a  li  sotmes :  Obede  a  li  vostre  derant  pausa,  e  sotmete 
vos  a  lor.  Ac'  Dio  pause  alcuns  en  la  gleysa  prumierament 
li  apostol,  li  2.  li  propheta,  li  3.  li  doctor.  E  Peyre  apostol 
amonesta  tant  li  derant  pausa  coma  li  sotmes :  Tuit  demostrant 
humilita  entre  vos.  Gar  Bio  contrasta  a  li  superbi,  mas  el  dona 
grada  a  li  humil.  Mas  el  despensa  aquesta  degneta  a  li  seo 
karissime  quilh  lu^essan  de  maior  sanctita  cum  veraya  pavreta, 
e  fossan  liora  a  maior  tribulacion,  que  enapres  ay5o  li  eyleves 
de  maior  gloria,  e  plus  ample  honor  e  enrique9a.  Li  eyleva 
de  le  stercora  de  terrenals  rique9as,  e  lor  done  celestials  con- 
solacions.  E  aquilh  que  foron  plus  char  amic  de  lui  suffiiron 
maiors  e  plus  greos  repropis.  E  sen9a  dubi  nos  cresen  lor 
esser  eyleva  de  maior  degneta  e  gloria.  Mas  aquesta  sancta 
gleysa  ac*  al  temp  de  li  appostol  creyse  en  moti  milhiers  e  en 
sant  orde  per  la  redondega  de  la  terra,  e  permas  per  moti  temp 
en  verdor  de  sancta  religion;  e  li  regidor  de  la  gleysa  per- 
maseron  en  pavreta  e  en  humilita,  segont  las  antiquas  storias, 
encerque  trey  cent  an9,  90  es  entro  a  Costantin  emperi  cessar ; 
mas,  regnant  Costantin  lebros,  un  regidor  era  en  la  gleysa  lo 
cal  era  apella  Silvestre  [f.  237]  roman.  Aquest  istava  al  mont 
de  seraphio  iosta  Roma,  enayma  es  legi,  per  cayson  de  perse- 
guecion,  e  menava  vita  de  pavres  cum  li  seo.  Mas  Costantin 
receopu  respost  en  li  soyme,  enayma  e  reconta,  Anne  a  Sil- 


has   been  to  draw  the  attention    of  importance  here),  the  reader,  if  at  all 

Bcholars  to  these  genuine  remains  of  gifted   with    an    eye    for    conjectural 

the  Waldenses  of  the  15th  century,  criticism,   will    readily    correct  what, 

and  while  I  only  vouch  for  accuracy  from  ignorance  of  the  language,  I  have 

of  reading  where  names  and  numbert  mis-iead. 
are  concerned  (and  this  is  of  no  small 
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vestire,  e  fo  babteia  de  lui  al  nora  de  y^  x*,  e  fo  monda  de  la 
lebrosia.  Mas  Costantin  vesent  se  sana  al  nom  de  x*  de  tanta 
miseriosa  enfermeta,  pense  honrar  lui  lo  cal  lavia  monda,  e 
liore  a  lui  la  corona  e  la  degneta  del  emperi.  Mas  el  la  receop, 
mas  lo  compagnon,  enayma  ay  anni  recontar,  se  departic  de  lui 
e  non  consentic  en  aquestas  cosas,  mas  tene  la  via  de  pavreta. 
Mas  C!o6tantin  se  departic  cum  moore9a  de  romans  en  las 
part  dautra  lo  mar,  e  aqui  hedifique  Constantinopoli  enayma  es 
e  apelle  ley  del  sio  nom.  Donca  daquel  temp  la  resiarcha 
monte  en  honore  e  en  degneta,  e  li  mal  foron  multiplica  sobre 
la  terra.  Nos  non  cressen  alpostot  que  la  gleysa  de  dio  sia 
departia  ma^ament  de  la  via  de  verita  dal  tot,  mas  una  partia 
cagit,  e  la  maior  part,  enayma  es  usan9a,  trabuche  en  mal. 
Mas  la  part  permasa  permas  per  moti  temp  en  aquela  verita 
la  cal  ilh  avia  receopu.  Enayci  la  sanctita  de  la  gleysa  manque 
poc  a  poc;  mas  enapres  8  cent  an9  de  Costantin  se  leve  un 
lo  propi  nom  del  cal  era  Piero,  enayma  yo  auvic,  mas  el  era 
duna  region  dicta  Vaudia.  Mas  aquest,  enayma  dion  li  nostre 
derant  anador,  era  ric  e  savi  e  bon  fortment.  Donca  o  el 
legent,  o  auvent  de  li  autre,  receop  las  paroUas  del  evangeli,  e 
vende  aquellas  cosas  las  el  avia  e  las  departic  a  li  pavre  e 
pres  la  via  de  pavreta,  e  prediche  e  fe  deciples,  e  intre  en  la 
cipta  de  Roma  e  desputa  derant  [f.  238]  la  resiarcha  de  la  fe 
e  de  la  religion.  Mas  en  aquel  temp  era  aqui  un  cardenal 
de  Pulha,  lo  cal  era  amic  de  lui  e  lauvava  la  via  de  lui  e  la 
parolla,  e  amava  lui.  A  la  perfin  receop  respost  en  la  cort 
que  la  gleysa  romana  non'  poya  portar  la  parolla  de  lui,  ni  non 
volia  habandonar  la  via  acomen9a.  E  dona  a  si  sentencia  fo 
&yt  fora  la  sinagoga.  Nent  de  ment  el  me8e3m[ie  predicant  en 
la  cipta  fey  plusors  deciples.  E  facent  camin  per  las  regions 
da  Ytalia  fe  aiostament  enayci  que  en  plusors  pary  niutreron 
moti  en  la  lor  conversacion,  tant  el  meseyme  cant  li  sucessor  de 
lui,  e  foron  forment  multiplica ;  car  lo  poble  auvia  lor  volentier, 
emper<;o  que  la  parolla  de  verita  fossa  en  la  boca  de  lor,  e 
demostresan  via  de  salu.  E  multipliqueron  tant  que  soven- 
dierament  saiostesan  en  li  lor  conselh  alcuna  ve9  8  cent,  alcuna 
ve9  mil,  alcuna  ve9  mot  poc.  Dio  obrava  merevilhas  per  lor, 
enayma  nos  aven  de  plusors  li  cal  parlan  volentie  verita ;  mas 
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aquestas  obras  fructuosas  dureron  per  lespacji  de  (dui)  *  cent  an, 
enayraa  cs  demostra  per  li  velh.  A  la  perfin,  levant  se  lenvidia 
del  satana^  e  la  maligneta  de  li  fellon,  perseguecion  non  peta 
es  va  entre  li  serf  de  Dio,  e  degiteron  lor  de  region  en  region ; 
e  la  crudelleta  de  lor  persevera  entro  ara  contra  nos.  E  cum 
aqiiestas  cosas  seayan  enaysi,  consideren  li  temp  li  cal  trapas- 
seron  devant  lavenament  de  X*.  Car  ilh  foron  umbra  e  figura 
daquisti  temp,  lo  cal  [f.  239]  durare  de  X*  entro  a  la  fin  del 
segle.  Nos  non  troben  en  las  scripturas  del  velh  testament 
que  de-Abram  entro  a  X*  la  lu9ema  dfe  verita  e  de  sanctita  sia 
unca  daltot  en  alcun  temp  alpostot  stejmta;  mas  perraaseron 
totavia  o  poc  o  pro  en  sancta  vita.  Ni  non  legen  quilh 
nenguesan  unca  a  defalhir  deltot.  Enaysi  ac'  pense  que  del 
temp  de  X*  entro  ara  sia  entre  nengu  enaquel  meseyme  modo. 
E  enaysi  cresen  que  sia  avenir  entro  a  la  fin.  Que  del  temp 
al  cal  la  gleysa  fo  fon^a  entro  a  la  fin  del  segle,  la  gleysa  de 
Dio  non  defalhire  enaysi  del  tot  que  la  non  sia  totavia  alcun 
de  li  sant,  o  en  las  terras,  o  en  alcunas  regions  de  la  terra. 
Car  lo  son  de  lor  issic  en  tota  la  terf'a.  E  la  maior  part  de  la 
gleysa  de  Dio  crec  al  comen^ament  en  las  regions  dautra  lo 
mar.  Dont  es  desser  stima  en  alcuna  maniera  que  otra  lo 
mar  e  de  aquesta  partia  del  mar  la  lucema  de  li  sant  sia 
nengua  alpostot  auniet  per  alcun  temp.  Car  li  nostre  frayre 
en  li  temp  antic  cum  ilh  aguessan  trapassa  lo  mar  per  una 
perseguecion  atroberon  li  frayre  en  una  region;  mas  car  ilh 
mesconoysian  lo  lengaie  daquela  region,  non  pogron  aver  com- 
pagnia  cum  lor  ni  demostrar  ferme9a  entre  lor,  enayma  ilh 
agran  fait  volentier,  e  se  departiron  dentre  lor.  Entre  aquestas 
cosas  pensen  la  prophecia  de  Jeremia :  Baron  de  li  prever  de 
levetieric  meos  menistres  non  perire  de  la  mia  faciay  lo  cal  uffra 
holocaust  e  embrace  sacrafid  e  aucia  vedeof  per  tuit  li  dia. 
Aquesta  promession  de  Dio  es  dicta  sobre  la  sancta  gleysa. 
Car  li  dit  de  li  propheta  expiravan  a  X*  e  a  la  gleysa.  Donca 
veian  calcosas  dia,  que  de  X*  entro  a  la  [f.  240]  fin  del  segle 
baron  non  perire,  menistre  de  X*,  lo  cal  ufl&^  holocaust  e  vedeo9 
e  sacrifici  per  tuit  li  dia.  Que  caique  cal  son,  membre  del 
sobeyran  prever  per  sanctita  de  vita,  uflfron  hostias  speritals  a 

^  This  word  has  been  partly  erased. 
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Dio  sobre  lautar  de  la  fe  entro  en  cuey.  E  se  ilh  non  son 
moti,  emper^o  la  prophecia  non  ment ;  car  el  non  di :  Barons 
non  perir&h,  mas :  Di  baron  de  1%  prever  non  perire  de  la  mia 
facia,  lo  cal  fa9a  aquestas  cosas  en  aquelas.  O  karissime,  eon- 
sidera ;  car  la  luna  ja  sia  90  qiiilh  sia  iusta  venir  amen9  dc  la 
soa  pleneta,  mas  emper9o  totavia  es  luna.  E  silh  es  8cur<;ia 
per  alcunas  tenebras  e  non  apereysa  a  li  olh  de  liome,  emper^o 
ilh  es  totavia  luna ;  en  la  soa  substancia,  enayma  nos  crcsson, 
dautra  maniera  Dio  faria  luna  per  chascun  mes.  Mas  lescrip- 
tura  de  que  Dio  cree  aquesta  luna  del  comenQament.  Donca 
pensen  lo  dit  de  David :  El  fey  luna  en  temp,  50  es  en  mer- 
mament  e  en  renovellament.  E  la  luna  a  figura  sovendiera- 
ment  la  gleysa,  la  cal  regna  alcun  veq  en  mote^a  de  sant  en 
aquest  mont ;  e  alcuna  ve9  es  iusta  a  mancament.  Donca  si 
la  gleysa  es  casi  defalhia,  ena}rma  la  luna,  que  se  part  per 
lenvidia  del  septana^  e  per  la  superbia  de  li  fell  on  e  per  la 
negligencia  de  plusors,  e  mootas  greos  tribullacions  e  perse- 
guecions,  si  mays  que  non  cressan  ley  en  alcunas  regions  del 
mont  totavia  esser,  permasa  en  la  pavreta  de  li  sant,  e  en  bona 
vita  e  sancta  conversacion.  Car  Salomon  parlla  per  spent  dc 
prophecia  di9ent :  Cant  li  fellon  multipliqiieren  se  levaren,  e  li 
lust  sere  scandren ;  e  cum  ilh  seven  peri,  e  li  iiist  mnltipliqueren. 
N08  pensen  a 

Here  the  text  breaks  off,  and  ff.  241 — 243  arc  wanting  to 
complete  the  sheet 

D  contains  no  indication  of  a  date,  as  far  as  I  have 
examined,  but  the  headings  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  Ex- 
position  of  Christian  Doctrine  are  worth  noticing,  though,  from 
the  mutilation  of  the  volume,  only  three  chapters  now  remain. 
The  prologue  enumerates  these  divisions  thus : 

"  Donca  prumierament  nos  diren  breoment  coma  la  ley  del 
veray  Dio  e  veray  home  Yh"  X*  per  si  sola  es  suficient  a  la  salu 
de  tota  la  generacion  humana,  E  es  plus  breo  e  plus  comuna  e 
plus  legiera  a  complir,  e  es  ley  de  perfeita  liberta,  a  la  qual  non 
besogna  aiogner  ni  mermar  alcuna  cosa,  E  non  es  alcuna  cosa 
de  ben  la  qual  non  sia  suficientment  enclusa  en  a(|uella 
meseyma  soa  ley.  Segondariament  diren  de  la  sancta  fc 
catholica,  la  qual  se  conten  en  li  article  e  en  li  sacrament  e 
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en  li  comandament  de  Dio.  3*ment  diren  de  la  vera  e  de  la 
falsa  penitencia  e  de  la  vera  confession  e  de  la  satisfacion. 
La  4*  diren  alcuna  cosa  del  vero  purgatori  e  segur  e  de  la 
falseta  e  me<^nia  se  me*  sobre  luL  La  5**  diren  de  la  envo- 
cacion  de  li  sant  e  de  li  herror  sobre  seme**.  La  6*  diren  de 
la  auctorita  pastoral  dona  de  Dio  a  li  saeerdot  de  X*.  La  ?• 
diren  de  las  clavs  apostolieas  donas  de  Yh"  X*  a  sant  Peyre  e  a 
li  autre  seo  veray  successor.  La  8*  diren  de  las  veras  endul- 
genciafl."     fol.  81. 

In  Ch.  2,  the  sacraments  are  enumerated  thus : 
"Sept  son  li  sacrament  de  la  sancta  gleysa.  Lo  prumier 
es  lo  batisme  lo  qual  es  dona  a  nos  en  remesion  de  pecca.  Lo 
.2.  es  la  penitencia.  Lo  .3.  es  la  cumunion  del  cors  e  del  sane 
de  Xp*.  Lo  .4.  es  lo  matrimoni  ordena  de  Dio.  Lo  .5.  es  loli 
sant.  Lo  .6.  es  lenpusament  de  las  mans.  Lo  .7.  es  ordena- 
ment  de  preyres  e  de  diaques."     fol.  88^ 

To  sum  up  then,  briefly ;  after  the  most  important  fact — 
the  determination  of  the  true  date  of  the  Nobla  Leygon — the 
primary  result  gained  from  the  recovery  of  these  manuscripts, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  what  we  already  know  of  others 
of  the  kind,  is,  that,  besides  the  Dublin  collection,  all  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  16th  century,  we  have  two 
miscellaneous  volumes  at  Geneva  (MSS.  207  and  209)  and  four 
at  Cambridge  (ABCD),  as  well  as  more  than  one  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  all  assignable  to  the  15th  century;  and  in 
addition  te  these,  at  Cambridge  and  at  Grenoble,  one  incom- 
plete and  one  complete  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  which  may 
be  ascribed  te  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  a  small 
collection,  doubtless;  but  it  is  a  very  precious  one,  even  though 
not  carrying  us  back  to  the  10th  and  12th  centuries,  as  we  were 
led  to  expect ;  and  it  is  much  te  be  hoped  that  the  authorities 
at  our  University  Press  will  soon  offer  some  encouragement 
towards  bringing  out  a  careful  edition  of  at  least  the  most 
important  treatises  in  the  collection.  Whatever  Cromwell  and 
his  friends  were  politically,  it  is  at  least  certain  that,  as  a 
literary  body,  we  owe  them  a  debt  which  it  would  take  us  a 
long  time  te  repay,  and  which  at  present  we  refuse  te  acknow- 
ledge even  in  our  annual  commemoration  of  benefactors.     We 
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have  for  two  hundred  years  ignored  both  the  gift  and  the  giver, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  should  begin  to  make  some  reparation. 

[Note.  Sept.  1862.  I  have  just  received  the  welcome 
news  from  Dr  Todd,  that  he  intends  to  republish,  in  a  separate 
form,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ussher  Collection  of  Waldensian 
MSS.,  which  he  furnished  to  the  British  Magazine  in  1841. 
The  new  volume  would  contain  some  remarks  on  the  various 
points  connected  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  detailed 
description  of  all  the  Waldensian  MSS.  now  known  to  exist 
in  Dublin,  Cambridge,  Geneva,  and  elsewhere.     H.B.] 


II.      Two    Lists    of    Books    in    the    University 

LiBRABY '. 


The  originals  of  the  two  lists  here  printed  are  contained  in 
a  volume  in  the  University  Registr}\  It  is  a  parchment  book, 
in  its  primitive  binding  of  boards,  covered  with  leather,  and  let- 
tered in  the  back  "  Registrnm  Librorum  et  Scriptorum,  1473." 

The  earliest  entry  is  an  inventory  of  goods  belonging  to  the 
University,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  This  occupies  the 
second  quire.  The  next,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  first  of  these 
two  lists  of  books,  which  occupies  the  third  and  following 
quires,  and  must  have  been  made  in  or  before  1424.  The  first 
quire  contains  the  inventor}-  of  the  Library,  and  a  few  other 
things,  made  in  1473 ;  and  the  end  of  the  volume  contains  a 
list  of  documents,  &c.  in  the  registry,  written  by  Matthew 
Wren. 

The  Catalogue  of  1473  explains  itself  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  Library  as  it  stood  just  before  Rotherham  founded 
the  lesser  Library.  It  is  very  interesting  on  that  account,  and 
it  may  well  be  compared  with  the  similar  list  made  exactly  a 
century  later  by  Matthew  Stokys,  in  1 573,  just  before  the  great 
additions  made  by  Abp  Parker  and  his  friends.  I  can  only 
find  19  out  of  the  330  volumes;  but  even  this  small  residue, 
which  escaped  the  violence  of  the  Reformation  movement,  is 
enough  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  our  Library;  and  the 
earlier  list  carries  us  still  further  back.  This  earlier  one  is  a 
chissified  list  of  books  with  the  donors*  names ;  and  as  Richard 
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Holme  died  at  Cambridge  in  1424,  and  as  his  will  (printed  by 
the  Surtees  Society)  contains  no  notice  of  these  books*,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  infer  that  he  gave  the  books  in  his  lifetime,  and 
that,  accordingly,  the  list  was  drawn  up  in  or  before  1424.  One 
of  these  books  now  remaining  is  a  copy  of  Chaucer's  translation 
of  Boethius*  De  Consolatiane  PhilosophicB,  and  there  are  pro- 
bably very  few  copies  of  any  of  Chaucer's  works,  of  which  it 
can  be  said,  as  it  may  of  this,  that  they  have  remained  in  the 
same  house  since  within  so  few  years  of  his  death.  Various 
additions  have  been  made  to  this  catalogue  by  different  hands, 
the  latest  however  apparently  not  later  than  1440.  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  note  these  additions  by  marks  which 
will  be  readily  understood.  There  are  some  books  still  in  the 
Library,  given  in  1444  by  Walter  Crome,  D.D.,  which  are  not 
contained  in  this  list,  and  there  seems  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Common  Library  may  have  been  first  opened 
in  that  year,  and  that  what  is  here  given  is  an  account  of  the 
various  benefactions  made  before  the  Library  was  ready  to 
receive  the  books. 

Until  Professor  Willis's  book  comes  out,  we  must  be  in  un- 
certainty as  to  the  exact  dates  of  the  various  University  build- 
ings, especially  of  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
But  the  generally  received  statement  is  that  the  north  side  was 
the  first  part  built,  containing  the  Divinity  School  below,  and 
the  Regent  House  above,  and  finished  in  the  year  1400;  that 
the  south  side  was  next  built,  containing  the  Philosophy  (now 
the  Law)  School  below  and  the  Common  Library  above ;  and 
that  the  west  side  was  commenced  next,  in  1458;  and  finally 
that,  chiefly  by  Rotherham's  munificence,  the  east  side  or  front 
was  finished  in  1470,  or  thereabouts.  It  is  known  that  King 
Henry  VI.  granted  some  land  towards  the  support  of  a  com- 
mon Library  in  1439,  and  if  we  assume  that  this  was  finished 
by  1444,  we  may  look  upon  the  numbers  mentioned  below  as 
referring  to  the  books  given  after  the  opening  of  the  Library 
on  the  Feast  of  St  Hugh,  1444.  Crome  gave  on  that  day 
a  volume  of  St  Augustine  (now  MS.  li.  1.  28),  which  is  said 
to  be  primus  liber  donatns  in  ordine ;   another  is  said  to  be 

*  [See  page  53,  Additional  Bemarkn.] 
B.  2 
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secundus;  another  (now  MS.  li.  3.  9)  given  on  the  same  day, 
is  called  aextaa  liber  in  ordine  donatorum;  another  (now  MS. 
IL  4.  23)  is  called  decimtis  <kcr,  and  in  another  (now  MS. 
Il  4.  39)  given  25  June  1452,  we  find  "et  est  in  numero 
librorum  donatorum  93." 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  procure  absolute  documentary  proof  of 
these  matters,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  to-day  may  be  the  actual  anniversary  of 
the  first  public  opening  of  the  University  Library,  and,  as  such, 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  laying  before  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  these  two  earliest  accounts  of  the  collection. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  the  leading  features  of  the 
Library,  in  spite  of  the  very  brief  and  deceptive  form  in  which 
the  entries  are,  for  the  most  part,  made ;  as  in  the  first  list  the 
books  are  directly  classed  under  heads;  and  in  the  second, 
though  not  so  classed  by  name,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
works  are  arranged  roughly,  according  to  subject,  in  their 
respective  desks  or  stalls.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the 
Libri  lofficcUes  and  Libri  theologies  disputatce  were  very  far  firom 
forming  an  undue  or  even  large  proportion  of  our  Common 
Library  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  most  people  have  been 
persuaded  to  believe  by  the  constant  statements  of  writers  of 
the  present  and  last  generation. 
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Registrum  librorum  per  varios  bcnefactores  comuni  librarie 
vniuersitatis  Cantebr'  coUat'.     [fo.  17*.] 

In  primis  vna  biblia  in  duobus  volaminibus  cuius  prima  pars 
continet  Genes'  Ezod'  Leuitic'  Numeri  Deutronom'  Josuo  Judic' 
Rath  R^^m  iiij"'  Paralipomenon  ij*  Esdras  ij  Neeinias  Thobias 
Judith  Hester  Job  Psalterium 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  aut  cum  1™* 

et  in  penultimo  quorum  omnes  locutum  est 
Secunda  pars  continet  paraboP  salamonis  Ecc*sten  Cantica  canti- 
corum  SapiMes  Ecc'^iticum  Tsaiam  Jeremiam  Lamcntacoes  Jereme 
Banic  y  Ezechielem  Danielem  Osee  Joel  Amos  Abdiam  Jonam 
Michean  Naum  Abachuc  Sophoniam  Aggeum  Zachariam  Maca- 
beonun  Malachiam  Matheum  Marcum  Lucam  Joh*"°  Ad  romanos 
Ad  corintheos  Ad  galathas  Ad  ephesios  Ad  Philippens'  Ad  colocens' 
Ad  thessalonioens'  Ad  thimotheum  Ad  titum  Ad  philomonem  Ad 
hebreos  Actus  ap*""™"  Jacobum  Petrum  Job'™  Apocalipsim  Interpre- 
taciones  biblie 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  handent  semitas 

et  in  penultimo  vsen  festinans 

et  fuit  hec  biblia  ex  dono  Ric*  Holm  licenciati  in  vtroque 
iure  (?  301,  302)  [1,  2 

Item  alia  biblia  in  vno  volumine  cum  Interpretacoibus 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.  suam  scripturam 

et  in  penultimo  seushi  sel  ms 

et  fuit  hec  biblia  ex  dono         Aylemer.  (1^7)  [3 

Item  liber  concordanciarum  biblie 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  nee  dum  erant  abissi 

et  in  penultimo  sepeliuit 

ex  dono         Aylemer.  (3^^)  [^ 

Item  psalterium  cum  comuni  glosa 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  agit  hoc  modo 

et  in  penultimo  eius  laudate 

ex  dono  Magistri  Roberti  Teye.  (1  200  or  201)  [5 

Item  doctor  de  lira  in  tribus  voluminibus  Primuni  continet  Pen- 

2—2 
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tathacon  Josue  Judic'  Ruth  Regum  iiij^'  Paralipom'  ij**  Esdre  p™ 
Neemie  Hester  Job  Psalterium 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  quod  inportat 

et  in  penultimo  homines  in  cognic5e 
Secundum  volumen  continet  Parabolas  Ecc^ten  Cantica  Ysaiam 
Jeremiam  Lamentac'  Ezechiel  Daniel  De  Susanna  De  Ydolo  nomine 
beel  Osee  Joel  Amos  Abdiam  Jonam  Micheam  Naum  Abachuch 
Sephoniam  Aggeum  Zachar'  Malachiam  Thobiam  Baruch  Ep**™  Jere- 
mie  que  facit  vj  cap^"™  in  baruch  Judith  Macabeorum  ij**  Sapi"  Ecc**- 
sticum  Esdre  2" 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.  bus  sit  adherend' 

et  in  penultimo  notus  in  sapi^ 
Tercium  volumen  continet  nouum  testamentum  et  questionem  deter- 
minatam  a  doctore  de  doctore  de  lira  de  probacione  per  scripturas 
a  Judeis  acceptas  quod  misterium  xp*  predictum  a  lege  et  prophetis 
sit  impletum  et  responsionem  diet'  doctor'  ad  quendam  Judeum  ne- 
quiter  arguentem  ex  verV  euangelii  s'  matheum  contra  xp™ 

et  incipit  in  2\  fo.  cendum  esset 

et  in  penultimo  sn  q  verba 

ex  dono  Ric*  Holme.  (157,  158,  170)  [6,  7,  8 

Item  doctor  de  lira  super  Ep^  Pauli  Jacobi  Petri  Joh**  et  Jude  Item 
super  Actus  Ap^^™™  et  super  Apocalipsim 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo,  p***  optari 

et  in  penultimo  in  quantum  humanitas 

ex  dono  Thome  Paxton  (163)  [9 

Item  Magister  historiarum 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  n*  a**  sunt 

et  in  penultimo  natiuitatem  d*^ 

ex  dono         Aylemer.  (159)  [10 

Item  Allegorie  historiarum  cum  sermonibus  multis  et  cum  sermone 
Lincoln*  qui  incipit  Q°*  cogitacio  ho*"  confitebitur  tibi 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  feneratores 

et  in  penultimo  vniuersum  debitum 

ex  dono  M'  Nicholai  lue  (156)  [11 

Item  liber  in  que  continentur  Gregorius  in  pastoli^  Omelie  eiusdom 
Idem  super  cantica  Omelie  Joh*"  Crisostomi  in  inperfco  Tractatus  de 
viciis  et  virtutibus  Ep*  Aug*  ad  Cirillum  de  laude  Jeronimi  Ep* 
Cirilli  ad  Aug'  de  eodem  Ep*  Aug'  ad  comitem  Aug""  de  immor- 
ta**  anime 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  fugere  terrores 
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et  in  penultiino  sit  necesse  est 
ex  dono  d«*  Joh*-  Preston  (90)  [12 

Item  Wallensis  in  quo  continentur  Co4oquium  Ordinarium  vite  reli> 
giose  Dietarium  Locarium  Itinerarium  Legiloquium  De  vita  ph°"^ 
Breuiloquium  De  pn^  et  eius  partibus  Collectiloquium  De  virtuti- 
bns     De  penis  Inf6mi     De  regul'  Francissi     De  arte  recte  viuendi 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  Sextum  de  iure 

et  in  penultimo  debitum 

ex  dono  d»*  Joh*«  Preston  (128)  [13 

Item  Aug"  de  ciuitate  dei  cum  tabula  eiusdem  et  cum  retractacoibus 
eiosdem 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  Quippe  vicerunt 

et  in  penultimo  h^  dixisse 

ex  dono  Ricardi  Holme  (102)  [U 

Item  Aug"*  de  mirabilibus  sacre  scripture  Tractatus  eiusdem  de  penis 
purgatorii  Idem  de  xij  abusionibus  Testamenta  xij  patriarcharum 
s*  Lincoln*  Sermo  Aug'  de  .x.  plagis  egipti  Aug*  de  igne  purgatorii 
Idem  ad  sororem  suam  viduam  de  vita  xp'ana.  Vita  sci  Thome  Can- 
tuariensiB  cum  Ep"*  eiusdem 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  lonis  ascondam 

et  in  penultimo  Thomas  Interpretatur 

ex  dono  Mag**  Joh**  Chirch  (264)  [16 

Item  Summa  collecconum  Wallensis  cum  floribus  Bemardi  cum 
Tabula  super  flores 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  h«" 

et  in  penultimo  in  tabula     Est  vitanda 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (1  266)  [16 

Item  Crisostomus  in  Inperfecto  cum  tabula 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  tabule     Ap"  luci 

et  in  penultimo  rimas  hereses 

ex  dono  Thome  Paxton  (?  161)  [17 

Item  liber  in  quo  continentur  tractatus  retho*^  s'  Thomani  de  nouo 
mercato  et  tractatus  de  arte  predicandi  s*  Waleys 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  penultimam  breueiu 

et  in  penultimo  diligit 

ex  dono  M*  Job**  Water  (111)  [18 

Item  liber  Anselmi  in  quo  continetur  Monologion  Prosologioii  Dc 
Concordia  et  predestiuacione  cum  liljero  arbitrio  Tres  epistole  eiusdem 
De  casu  diaboli    De  couceptu  virginali  et  liljer  sniarum  s'  eundeni 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  essentia  dici 
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et  in  penultimo  que  in  terris 

ex  dono  &^  Joh*-  Paxton  (89)  [19 

Item  Holcot  super  librum  sapi'  cum  tabula 
et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  propositum 
et  in  penultimo  tabule  Nichil  ita 

ex  dono  M'  Will"-*  Holler*  (166)  20 

Item  Parisiensis  de  viciis 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  libri  pro  quo  xp* 
et  in  penultimo  Inuenietur  stulticia 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (86)  [21 

Item  senuones  d***cales  AbbavilF  cum  Raymund' 
et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  tenetur 
et  in  penultimo  p"*™  et  m"™ 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (87)  [22 

Item  Legenda  scorum  cum  diuersis  tabulis 
et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  flumina  ignea 
et  in  penultimo  tempora  3* 

ex  dono  M'  Job*-  Water  (115)  [23 

Item  liber  in  quo  continetur  Tractatus  de  pn**  Omelie  per  aduentum 
moraliza  Tractatus  M'  Ricardi  Leycester  de  diuersis  materiis  Inno- 
cencius  de  miseria  condicionis  humane  Cotacoes  ep**'**™  et  euange**™™ 
per  totum  annum 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  sperauit 

et  in  penultimo  (naturam*)   .  [*added  in  the  margin] 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (2^^)  [^^ 

Item  Fassiculus  morum 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.     Lest  ye  ofte 
et  in  penultimo  tunc  lapis 

ex  dono  M'  Willf  Holler*  (?       )  [25 

Item  compendium  pauperum 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  distincto  plura*** 
et  in  penidtimo  tandem 

ex  dono  d'^  Job*"  Preston  (276)  [26 

Item  liber  in  quo  continetur  Biblia  beate  Marie  Tractatus  de  gradi- 
bus  ascencionis  in  deum  Aug^  de  contemplando  deum  Hugo  de  arra 
anime  Tractatus  qui  dicitur  Pharetra  et  tractatus  qui  incipit  Angel i 
pacis  amare  flebunt 

et  incipit  in  2°,  fo.  micorum  suorum  demon' 

et  in  penultimo  inponebant 

ex  dono  iV"^  Job*"  Preston  (103)  [27 
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Item  Sermones  d'^cales  Januensis 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  est  habenda 

et  in  pennltimo  in  tabula  pe**  sunt  3^ 

ex  dono  M'  Job*-  Water  (82)  [28 

Item  Sermones  Januensis  de  Scis 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  magis  inflammant 

et  in  penultimo  dz  fideliter 

ex  dono  M'  Job*"  Water  (95)  [29 

Item  DistinccOes  Januensis 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.  creaturas 

et  in  penultimo  ypocrita 

ex  dono  M'  Job**  Water  (97)  [30 

Item  expo  super  Ecc'^sticum  cum  questionibus  in  fine 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  vitandi  insidias 

et  in  penultimo  boni.  (^^7)  [31 

'*^Item  Glosa  super  Epistolas  pauli 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.     Rote  sic' 

et  in  penultimo  in  glosa    buste  sunt  igne.  (?     )  [32 

Item  Postilla  super  Oenesim  Tobiam  Judith  Ester  Job  Ecclesiasten 
sapiencie  prouerbiorum 

incipit  in  ij^  fo.  quia  in  montibus 

et  in  penultimo    Si  dixerimus  (1*^0)  [33 

Item  Postilla  super  libros  regum  paralipo'  Esdre  Necnii  Josue  Judi- 
cum  Machabeorum 

incipit  in  ij**.  fo.  gl'     .i.  lirico 

et  in  penultimo   n*^  patrie  (?  152)  [34 

Item  Postilla  super  Exodum  et  Deutronom' 

incipit  in  ij**.  fo.  scribens  actus 

et  in  vltinio  querit  augustinus  (306)  [35 

Item  Postilla  super  Ecclesiasticuiu  ct  Petrus  de  remediario  conuer- 
sorum 

incipit  in  ij°.  fo.  tina 

et  in  vltimo  multitudine.*  ^  (315)  [36 

**Item  postilla  super  apocalipsiin 

cui'  2™.  fo.  incipit.     de  agno 

penulti"*  (309)  37 

Item  postilla  super  parabolas  salamonis 

c'  2™.  fo.  inc^    in  crucc 

penulti"*  (296)  [38 
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Iteui  Sumiua  predicantium 
ex  dono  M.  Joh**  Thorp 
cui'  2°».  fo.  inc*  nem  e'  etiam**  (109)  [39 

fltem  Greg'  in  moralibus 

ex  dono  M'  Thome  kyng  vicarii  de  dunmow  f  (t  79)  [40 

ttltem  Petrus  de  Aurora  metricc  super  bibliam 

cui'  2"*.  fo.  p'  prologum  sic  incipit     Sunt  viole  qui  sunt 

et  in  penultimo  Noster  ab  excelso  tt  (t      )  [41 

titem  Gorham  super  spalterium 

c®  2™.  fo.  inci^  Construende 

penulti"  Ad  glorifica^"^™  (143)  [42 

Item  Gregorius  super  ezechielem  Omelie  eiusdem  lib'  pastoralium 
lib'  dialog'  Item  de  octo  vicijs  principa**"  Item  de  concordia  teo- 
^jorum  sacre  scripture  Ome"  b*  cesarij  ep*  Monita  patris  sci  basilij 
Ome®  Eusebij  Ome*  eiusdem  de  paschate  lib'  b*  effrem'  Jeroninius 
de  diucrsis  tiominibus  leprarum  Ep^  eiusdem  ad  virgines  Ep^  eius- 
dem ad  Celatiam  coniugem  Ep*^  eiusdem  ad  eustochium  virginem 
Ep^  eiusdem  ad  eustochium  et  paulam  Augustinus  de  visitacoe  in- 
tirmorum  lib'  eiusdem  de  vita  xWa  Sermo  eiusdem  de  Igne  pur- 
gatorio 

ex  dono  M'  Joh**  holbrok 

cui'  2™.  fo.  inci*  Filios  suos 

penulti"  tegitur  vestimentis  (1^1)  ['^3 

Item  lincolniensis  de  lingua  (  y^  cum  alijs) 
ex  dono  M'  Thome  Thurkyll 

c'  2™.  fo.  inci*   bonis  omnibus 

penult"*  v'*   Auaricia  tandem  (125)  44 

Item  Mag^  historiarum 

ex  dono  M'  Cristofori  Kyrkeby 

c'  2°*.  fo.  inci*  occupabtint 

penulti*"  vero    Canis  qui  (1^9)  [45 

Item  M'  historiarum 
ex  dono  .N. 

c'  2".  fo.  tercie  diei 

penulti""  v**  vlique  (?  164)  [46 

Item  Notyngliam  super  euangelia 

ex  dono  (a^^^)  Job"  parys  capell* 
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c»  2".  fo.  inci*  preDiiorum  precipit 

penulti"  V*    Eius  coniungit}  (96)  [47 

^^Item  Doctor  de  lira  in  tribus  voluminibus 

ex  dono  Ep*  Dunelmens'  .&  Ric*  Longley  quoroin  priiuum 

incipit  in  2®.  fa    ei  secundum  sanum 

in  penultimo   debeUantur 
2"  volumen 

incipit  in  2®.  fo.    et  ne  diuinilaa 

et  in  pa    derunt  ydumei 
3"  volumen 

incipit  in  2®.  fo.    in  nauo 

et  in  pe.    esiin  celis  (297,  229,  298)  [48,  49,  50 

Item  Moralitates  Doctoris  de  lira 
ex  dono  eiosdem 

cui»  2™.  f o.  inci**    est  reu^ersio 

in  pe.    tnulier  viros  (311)  [51 

Item  ambrosias  super  lucam 

ex  dono  Mag^  Nicholai  Wpton 

et  incip^  in  2^.  fo.    Si  laborem 

in  pen.    cetrnem  et  osea,  (^^1)  [*^2 

Item  S5b  Thomas   Secunda  secunde 
ex  dono  M**  Rob**  alne 

cui'  2".  fo.  libri  incipit     uidet  id 

et  in  penultimo  proficit  aliquis  (1^^)  [53 

Item  Melum  contemplatiuorum  per  Ric™  Hanipoll 
ex  dono  eiusdem 

cui'  2°*.  fo.  incipit   ccUujine 

et  in  penultimo   verUoresXt  (^6)  [54 


Libri  Thcologie  disputate.     [fo.  21*.] 

In  primis  Magister  sentenciarum 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  mande  sunt 

et  in  penultimo  viuit  vt  vult 

ex  dono  Magistri  Roberti  Teye  (275)  [1 

Item  media  villa  super  p"*  et  2°*  sniarum  cum  tabul' 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  per  humanam 

et  in  penultimo  post  morteui 
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ex  dono  M'  Nich^*  Ive  (190)  [2 

Item  Tharantarius  super  3™  et  4™  cum  tabuP 
et  incipit  in  2?.  fo.  Aut  ergo 
et  in  penultimo  post  mortem 

ex  dono  M'  Nicholai  Ive  (191)  [3 

Item  Thomas  contra  gentiles  cum  tabula 
et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  inter  omnia 
et  in  penultimo  sperabat 

ex  dono  d"^  Joh**  Preston  (1  269)  [4 

Item  Boneuenturam  super  4™ 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  ideo  oportuit 
et  in  penultimo  2^  queritur 

ex  dono  Magistri  Jacobi  Matissale  (258)  [5 

Item  prima  pars  summe  sci  Thome  cum  quodlibetis  egidii  de  esse  et 
essencia  de  cognicione  angelorum  et  de  mensura  angelorum 
et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  ad  eam  non  pertinet 
et  in  penultimo  quorum  est  numerus 

ex  dono  Magistri  Jacobi  Matissale  (259)  [6 

Item  prima  pars  summe  sci  Thome 
et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  doctrina  est  sci* 
et  in  penultimo  uni  ad  modum 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (271)  [7 

*Item  colibetfii  suttoii 

incipit  in  ij**.  fo.  agit  set 

et  in  penultimo  de  homine  (265)  [8 

Item  Albertus  super  primum  et  iij^^ 

incipit  in  ij^  fo.  et  exaltaconcm 

et  in  penultimo  solum  bonum  (267)  [9 

Item  Albertus  super  ij***^  et  quartum 

incipit  in  ij**.  fo.    ergo  materia 

et  in  penultimo  sit  illo*  (261)  [10 

**Item  prima  pars  summe  sci  Thome 

c'  2"»  fo.  inc*  enim  accipit.  &'  (268)  [11 

Item  Thomas  super  .4™. 

cui'  2°>.  fo.  inc*  recipiencium.  <k'**  (277)  [12 


{Item  doctor  bakynsthorp  super  lib'  sn 
ex  dono  M'  Ric'  blynnforth 


crarum 
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in  c'  2^.  £o.  est    dare  vacaum  .i.  n*  inuenitur 

penultimo  v^  de  arte  medicine  (?  278)  [13 

Item  Altisiodorens'  super  lib'  sn"^ 
ex  done  Cristofori  Kyrkeby 

c'  2™.  fo.  inci*  Flueret 

Penulti"  V     Exarcit  vinea  (253)  [U 

Item  .S.  Thomas  super  2°".  2^ 

ex  done  d"*  Job**  parys  capell* 

c^  2".  fo.  inci*    habitus  virtutum 

penulti"  V*    vtrum  conuenUurX  (1^3)  [15 


Libri  moralis  phi*,     [fo.  24^.] 

In  primis  Egidius  super  Rethoricam  Aristotelis  Thomas  super  libros 
Ethicorum  et  polethicorum 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fa  sill^  et  enunciacoes 
et  in  penultimo  cum  dicit 

ex  dono  Magistri  Hugonis  Parys  (60)  [1 

Item  Egidius  de  regi"  principum  cum  tabula 
et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.   grosse  magis 
et  in  penultimo  ferra  Q'  .& 

ex  dono  Thome  Paxton  (63)  [2 

Item  Boecius  de  consolacione  phi®  in  latino  et  Anglico  cum  exposi- 
cione  Will"*  medici  et  cum  tabula 
et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  querimoniam 
et  in  penultimo  mod'  omnibus 

ex  dono  Magistri  Job**  Croucher  (76)  [3 

Item  Boecius  de  consolacione  Phi®  et  dc  Trinitate 
et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  tabule  Bonum  finis  omnium 
et  in  penultimo  ex  p^  substancia 

ex  dono  d»*  Thome  Paxton  *  (17)  [4 

♦♦Item  Albertus  super  metha**™ 
ex  dono  M'  Joh^  Scot 
c'  2™.  fo.  ( /\de  cor*  libri)  inc^  probantur  in  esse  **  (77)  [5 


z^  two  i^T^  or  iooca  [i 


*it  iu^^f,  in  ^,  P>.  du-sfitAum 
f^>  iti  ^Xin^utti/9  U/«t««i 

-rtt  ^^*/>  IV^UMi^  F*zfy>t  (!  27)  [I 

K%  t^nj»  Mji^oMKri  J^At'  Wraa^W  (69)  [3 

ff^tt  *:xymtnf»  *«  T}*of/*^  «if^T  xij  UJ>rri«  Me'* 
^.  UMfn^nt  Iti  'r,  fo,  *^'-'^  pmd^&ciaiii 
^  in  i^itxnluutff  da\Ama 

*rx  d/,uo  yVki^tri  JfAi"^  Wraohjr  (70)  [3 

«dt  uu^\At  in  2^,  fo,  ja^nirAA 

H  in  i^rrtoltiffio  iMcunriain  fonnauj 

♦rx  /Jr/fio  3lAgiAtri  NirrhoUi  Ive  (3)  [4 

[Urtii  TfiXlfiM  phiiruxrnifri   de  aniuia   de  oognicione   de  compcue    de 
/;^1//  #^  rnttrid^i 

#!t  in/Hpit  in  2^,  fo,  n  quid' 

Ht  in  p#;naItinio  h'^  aaUrm 

irx  rWio  M'  Joh>*  Wraahy  (44)  [5 

tUitn  KxfKjKido  Magixtri  WalUjri  Burlee  super  octo  libros  phi**'" 

#d  itu/iiAt  in  2^',  fo.  cuiuitcumque  predi^ 

*ft  in  p^m ultimo  fi**  re€|uirit 

#fx  dono  M'  Job**  Aylemcr  (51)  [6 

fU;ni  T#fXlfi«  riAiurar  plii*  in  quo  continentur  octo  libri  phi**™"  de 
rAiUf  H  niundo  Tt^ni  libri  nietheororuui  De  generacione  et  eorup- 
ciofM;  IM  aninia  iJa  Konipno  et  vigilia  De  sensu  et  sensato  De 
uuimorui  «d  reniinii(M;nciH  i^e  Linebi  De  numero  De  bona  fortuna 
Df$  longitudine  ttt  brr;uiUit4;  vite  De  Juuentute  et  senectute  De 
f^iloribuM  I>«5  niotu  anirnaliuni  De  progressu  animalium  Item  de 
niilo 

<5t  incipit  in  2".  to.  re^r^Iuta 

<;t  in  |M'nultitiio  HU]H;rinfundit 

<3x  (lotio  M'  J/vcobi  Matissale  (52)  \7 
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[tern  CommeDtum  Aoeroys  super  libros  phi"*™ 
et  incipit  in  2*.  fa  le  intelligi** 
et  in  penaltimo  et  v^*" 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (46)  [8 


L  ^Item  Antonins  super  Metha* 

incipit  in  ij^  fo.  Tt  ens  et  vnum 

et  in  penultimo  eius  sub**  (65)  [9 

^Item  Burley  super  lib'  de  Anima  cum  alijs  tractatibus 
ex  dono  M.  Job"**  Smethes  quondam  vie'  de  castre 
c*  2".  fa  inci*  consideratur 
penulti-  die*  ph*{  (43)  [10 

^Item  Textus  problematum  Ar"*  cum  alijs 
ex  dono  M.  Rob^  alne 
cui'  2".  fa  inci**    erit  et  nan  vna 

et  in  penultimo    Item  cid  perpetuam  (56)  [11 

Item  petrus  paduwanens'  super  problemata  Ar^ 
ex  dono  eiusdem 
cui'  2".  fo.  incipit  et  valentem 
et  in  penultimo  tosumXX  (^^)  V-^ 


Libri  medicinalis  phi*,     [fo.  33*.] 

In  primis  liber  in  quo  continetur  Galienus  de  complexionibus 
Galieiius  de  malicia  complexionis  Joh^  Damascenus  de  inpressioni- 
bus  in  alto  quid'  tractatus  Galienus  de  simplici  medicino  Galienus 
de  creticis  diebus     Galienus  de  Crisi     Galienus  de  interioribus 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  ver  tempus 

et  in  penultimo  minus  poterit 

ex  dono  M'  Joh*-  Tesdale  (29)  [1 

Item  liber  in  quo  continentur  Galienus  super  pronostica  ypocratis 
Comentum  eiusdem  super  libro  ampho"™  ypocratis  Expodcio  super 
librum  regimenti  acutorum  morborum  ypocratis  Galienus  de  ingenio 
sanitatis 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.  cognicio 

et  in  penultimo  cctatibus 

ex  dono  M'  Job**  Tesdal  (32)  [2 
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Item  liber  in  quo  continentur  tres  libri  canonis  Auicenne  cam  libro 
Serapionis 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.    Accipe  stipit' 

et  in  penultimo  minorat  ex  virtute 

ex  dono  M*  Joh*-  Tesdale  (t  36)  [3 

Item  Rasis  in  Almasorio  cum  quo  sunt  diuisiones  Rasys  Antita- 
darius  Rasys  de  dolore  capitis  Rasys  de  passionibus  aicturamm 
De  passionibus  puerorum  Idem  liber  experimentorum  cum  expo- 
sicoe  difficilium  diccionum  Rasys  in  Almasorio 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  et  virge 

et  in  penultimo  Allemdia 

ex  dono  M'  Joh*-  Tesdale  (24)  [4 

Item  liber  in  quo  continentur  Galienus  de  morbo  et  acti**  Ampho- 
ris*  damasceni  cum  commento  ysodori  solectorium  Aueroys  Libellus 
Aueroys  de  tirriatis  Auicenna  de  viribus  cordis  et  medicinis  cordia- 
libus  Cantic*  Auicenne  cum  com***  Aueroys  liber  4*^  methe*™*  Elgi- 
dius  de  vrinis  cum  commento 

et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  quot  sunt 

et  in  penultimo  sentitur  grauedo 

ex  dono  M'  Job**  Tesdale.  (23)  [5 


Libri  logice.     [fo.  35^] 

Textus  logice   in   quo   continentur  liber  porfirij  predicamentorom 
peryarmonias  .vj.  principiorum  diuisionum  Topicorum  Boecij  Elenco- 
rum  Topicorum  Aristotelis  Priorum  et  Posteriorum 
et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  q^  quid  est  tundendum  est 

ex  dono  M'  Jacobi  Matissale  (59)  [1 


Libri  Poetrie.     [fo.  37^] 


J  Libri  Sophisticales.     [fo.  39*.] 

Item  in  primis  j'  liber  in  quo  continetur  liber  consequenciarum  Fere- 
brigg*  cum  hystebery  cum  alijs 

c'  2"*.  fo.  inci*  Capitulum 

penulti"*  v^   tarde  alterabitur  J  (2)  [1 
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Libri  gramaticalcs.     [fo.  39^] 


Hugucio 

et  incipit  in  2*".  fo.  est  vel  optime 
et  in  penultimo  duobus  vt  quis 
ex  dono  d***  Thome  Paxton 


(18)  [1 


J  Item  vn'  liber  in  quo  continetur  porphirius  cum  nlijs  libris  votcris 
logic'  et  in  eodem  libro  Prec'  in  minori  cum  a*^" 

c'  2".  fo.  8*=  inci*    Sit  spe* 

penulti"  V*    Gradatim  pergens  (G)  [2 

Item  Prec'  in  maiori 

c'  2".  fo.  inci*  Queratur 

penulti"  temperarent  (9)  [3 

Item  liber  (y^lucanus  s.)  de  bell*  romanis 

c^  2",  fo.  inci*    In  se  magna 

penuW     At  t'  (5)  [4 

Item  Prec'  in  ma**  et  minori 
ex  dono  Kendale 

c'  2™.  fo".  p'  prohe™  inci^  Significacio 

penulti™  vero    Inquisitia  verba  (?  1)  [5 

Item  petrus  hel'  in  ma'*  et  minori 
ex  dono  eiusdem  Kendale 

c9  2"».  fo.  inci^  Substan"" 

penulti™  y^   vitabit  lingua  mea  (8)  [6 

Westhawe.J 


Libri  Cronicalcfi.     [fo.  42*.] 


Libri  Juris  Canonici.     [fo.  44^] 


Liber  decretorum 

et  incipit  in  2'*.  fo.  textus  Senatus 
et  in  penultimo  saporis 

ex  dono  M'  Ricardi  Holmo 


(221)  [1 
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Item  Archidiaconus  in  Rosario 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.  enim  ponitur 

et  in  penultimo  1"*  plana 

ex  dono  M'  Ricardi  Holme  (213)  [2 

Item  Speculum  Judiciale 

et  incipit  in        fo.  Vnic'  .c.  vnico 

et  in  penultimo  ic.    Si  quis  in  a® 

ex  dono  M'  Joh»»  Aylemer  (1  179)  [3 

Item  Reporto"  Duranti  cum  H**  card**  Bartholomei  Biyxens'  et  summa 
de  officio  aduocatorum 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  vt  ex* 

et  in  pe**  quia  in  rebus 

ex  dono  M'  Joh*"  Aylemer  (177)  [4 

Item  decretales  cum  constitucionibus  Innocencij  pape  .iiij.  et  consti- 
tucionibus  Nicholai 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  rentur  peruenire  in  textu 

et  in  penultimo  suis  que  in  ecc**™ 

ex  dono  M'  Ricardi  Holme  (243)  [5 

Item  Job'"  in  Nouella  in  duobus  voluminibus  super  decretales  p*  pars 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.    Aliquibus  vtilibus 

et  in  penultimo  tunc  enim 
Secunda  pars 

incipit  in  2**.  fo.  nichil  exigat 
et  continet  in  fine  tractatum  Job**  de  lig"**  super  arbore  consanguini*** 
Item  Summa  Job**  Andree  super  libro  decretalium  Item  Distinc- 
coes  Job**  Said'  super  decretalibus  Item  scripta  d^  Tbome  Paxton 
et  Petri  Flandrini  super  c°  vt  circa  de  eleccoibus  libro  .vj.  Item 
tractatum  d^*  Frederici  de  Senis  super  materia  permutacOis  Item 
formam  appellandi  in  beneficia^""  secundum  stilum  curie  romane. 
Item  minorica  bartholi  super  reguF  et  statu  fratrum  minorum 

et  incipit  in  vltimo  fo.  decedens 

ex  do°  M*  Ric*  Holme  (216,  207)  [6,  7 

Item  liber  sextus  decretalium  cum  tribus  doctoribus  et  cum  dyno 
super  regul'  Juris 

et  incipit  in  2**.  fo.    vicecancellarium 

et  in  penultimo  regula  optinet 

ex  dono  Ric*  Holme  (210)  [8 

Item  Job**  in  Nouella  super  sexte 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.  hie  Archid' 

et  in  penultimo     Marth'  quosiuisti 
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ex  demo  Ric*  Holme  (1      )  [9 

Item  liber  decretomm 

et  indpit  in  texta  in  2^.  fa  n'  quirites 
et  in  penoltimo  prohibeator 

ex  dono  Thome  de  castro  Bernardi  (235)  [10 

Item  Decretales 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  mento  altaris 
et  in  penoltimo  statutum  est 

ex  dono  einsdem  (230)  [1 1 

Item  Hostienflis  in  somma 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fa    tree  l^;i8 
et  in  penoltimo  re  .oi 

ex  dono  Rici  Holme  (234)  [12 

Item  Jc^**  in  oollectaria 

et  incipit  in  2®.  fo.  inf ctam 

et  in  penoltimo  vxorem  alterios 

ex  dono  Ric*  Holme  (247)  [13 

Item  Decretales 

et  incipit  in  2^.  fo.  textos  came 
et  in  penoltimo  impendant 

ex  dono  M'  Joh»«  Thomell  (226)  [14 

Item  Job**  in  Nouella  super  decretales  in  duobus  vo1unnni))us    P" 
incipit  in  2^  fo.  rari  auctorem 
et  in  penoltimo  firmant' 
Seennda  pars 

incipit  in  2^  fo.  creare  solet 
et  in  penoltimo  in  fi,  coi  sper* 

ex  dono  M'  Job««  Aylemer  (217,  225)  [15,  16 

Item  Job**  in  Nouella  soper  sexto 
et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  ad  partem 
et  in  penoltimo  proidi 

ex  dono  eiusdem  (224)  [17 

Item  Innocencius  super  decretales 
et  incipit  in  2^  fo.  de  rerum  di 
et  in  penultimo     vt  dixiraus 

ex  dono  Ric*  Holme  (245)  [18 

Item  liber  Clementinarum 

et  incipit  in  2°.  fo.  in  textu    Fidei 
et  in  penultimo     in  altera  dice' 
ex  dono  M'  Job**  Aldewyk.  (231)  [19 

B.  3 
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{Item  Speculum  Judiciale 

c»  2".  fo.  inci*  vacante 

penulti"  vero     Et  pro'  C.  del'.  (249)  [20 

Item  Glosa  Joh*^  de  Antona  super  consti**"  Octoni  et  Octoboni 

c'  2".  fo.  inci*    micis  mortalibus 

penulti"   suo  marc'  precedat  (t  219)  [21 

Item  vn'  doctor  super  decretalia 

c»  2°.  fo».  inci*    Redigere 

penulti""  determinaodemt  (1  ^^^)  ^^ 

l^i^Item  Archidiaconus  in  rosario 
ex  dono  M**  Rob**  Alne 
cui'  2*°.  fo.     et  euangelica  in 
pe.   moralitertt  (223)  [23 


n] 
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IF  Registnim  M**  Radulphi  Songer  et  Ric'  Cokcnim  Pnv 
curatorum  Cant'  compilatum  A«  d"»  Mil"^  CCCX~  lii* 
tercio.     [fo.  1'.] 


IT   In  primo  stanlo   co**  librane  in   parte 

boriali   continentnr 

zix*^  libri  qnoram  primus  est 

Prescianiis 

(f  Gram.  5) 

coins  2".  fo.  diffininnt 

[1 

Libr'  Sophestrie  fferebrigg 

cnins  2".  fo.  ca"  et 

(Soph.  1) 

[2 

libr'  Tabula  super  veterem  lo*^ 

c  2™.  fo.  de  anima 

(Nat.  PhiL  4) 

[3 

Libr'  Memoriale  Juniorum 

c  2"*.  fa  In  quinta 

[* 

libr*  vo^  Lucanns  de  belUs  romanorom 

c  2".  f  o.  In  se  magna 

(Gram.  4) 

[5 

Libr*  Purphirius 

c  2™.  fo.  sit  species 

(Gram.  2) 

[6 

libr'  Ouidius  de  transformatis 

c  2™.  fa  nil  renouatis 

[7 

libr*  vocatur  Petrus  helias  in  magno  et  minori 

c  2"°.  fo.  substantia 

(Gram.  6) 

[^ 

libr*  Precianus  in  ma** 

c  2™.  fo.  queratur  discretis 

(Gram.  3) 

[9 

libr*  Pres'  de  4^  partibus 

c.  2™.  fo.  huius 

10 

labr*  Burley  super  Purphu"  cum  aliis 

c  2".  fo.  conceptus  rei 

11 

libr*  Ciaudianus 

cuius  2™.  fo.  cerabies 

12 

Liber  Comubiens  de  octo  partibus  9**uatie 

cuius  2".  fo.  vbicumque 

13 

Libr*  ExposicOes  parcium  dilficilium  prologorum 

c  2".  fo.  Rego  gis 

14 

libr*  Donatus  Comubiensis 

c  2".  fo.  abboteca 

15 

3—2 
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Libr"  Januensia  in  buo  Catholioon 

c  2",  fa  O  in  V  mutatur  [18 

Libr'  BoiciuB  de  coneolacnne 

cuiuH  2">.  fo.  bonum  finis  (Hot.  Pbil.  4)  [17 

Idbr'  Hugucio 

c  2"  fo.  est  vfil  (Gram,  1)  [18 

Libr*  EUmentarinm  Papie 

G  3".  fo.  Innemmus  [19 

^  In  secundo  staulo  continentur  xzj"  libri  quorum  primne  est 
Rasis  de  nlmaserio 

cuius  2'",  fo.  necessarij  [20 

Potrus  de  creseoncijs 

c  2"i  fo.  cuiuslibet  generis  [21 

ConstantinuB  in  riaticis 

c  2°.  fo,  morboa  [22 

Galienus  de  morbo 

cuius  2".  fo.  qnot  sunt  (Hod.  5)  [23 

Basis  in  atmoserio 

0  2».  fo.  et  yige  (Med.  4)  [24 

Auerroys  in  niedicinis 

cuius  2".  fo.  et  quia  [25 

Lilium  medicine 

c  2".  fa  cum  fetore  [26 

Palladius 

c  2=.  fo.  nee  ieiuna  ()  Nat  PhiL  1)  [27 

Sentencie  tegni  galieni 

cuius  2'~.  fo.  compositus  [28 

Galienus  in  niultis  libris 

cuius  2"".  fo.  ver  tempus  (Med  I)  [29 

"P.-Lssinnes  Tlicsawuy 

cuius  2"',  fo.  de  luperis  [30 

Questiones  super  tegnay 

c  2™.  fo.  prime  mode  [31 

Comcntum  Galieni 

c  2".  fo.  cognioO  (Med.  2)  [32 

Theorica  Constant!  ni 

c  2™.  fo.  discordabant  [33 

Compendium  medicinale 

cuius  2".  fo.  innaturalem  [34 
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Qainqae  libri  anioenne 

c  2".  fo.  theorica  [35 

3*  libri  canonis  aaic' 

cuias  S"*.  fo.  deracoem  (?  Med.  3)  [36 

Egregios  arcium  liberaliam  medicine 

cuias  2".  fo.  depascOi  [37 

Addiciones  mesne 

c  2-».  fo.  virtutem  [38 

£xpo6io5  Johan'^  cum  questionibus 

c  2"*.  fo.  cum  tenetiB  [39 

Johan*^  Alexandri 

c  2"*.  fo.  sui  causas  [40 

^  In  3^  staulo  continentur  xviij  libri  quorum  primus  est 

Albertus  de  anima 

c  2^,  fo.  animarum  [41 

Schaip  de  anima 

c  2™.  fo.  InteUina  monet  [42 

Barley  de  anima 

c  2».  fo.  consideratur  (Nat.  PhU.  10)  [43 

Textus  phi*  naturaUs 

c  2«.  fo.  siquidem  (Nat.  Phil.  5)  [44 

Textus  de  animalibus 

c  2™.  fo.  lacimus  edenchia  [45 

Auyreys  super  phi***^*™  libros 

c  2».  fo.  le  intern^  (Nat.  Phil.  8)  [46 

Ysiderus  in  ethimologiis 

c  2°.  fo  xpc  ipse  [47 

Dubulton  in  to*  phi* 

c.  2».  fo.  extra  inte"  [48 

Textus  noue  logice 

c  2".  fo.  de  vno  dicuntur  [49 

Egidius  de  regimine  principum 

c  2°*.  fo.  sciendum  est  [50 

Burley  super  libros  phi*^**™" 

c  2™.  fo.  cujuscumque  predi"  (Nat.  Phil.  6)  [51 

Textus  phi*  naturalis 

c  2".  fo.  resoluta  adinuicem  (Nat.  Phil.  7)  [52 

Albertus  de  natura  locorum 

c  2°*.  fo.  que  sunt  cause  [53 
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*Oroeius  de  ornusida  mundi 

c  2°.  fo.  ardentem  malis  [64 

Albertus  super  libros  phisicoruiu 

cuiuB  2"".  fo.  esse  competit  [S5 

Aristotelis  naturalia  problemata 

cuius  2".  fo.  erit  et  non  vna  (Nat  Phil.  11)  [56 

FranciscuB  de  reniedijs  vtriusque  fortune 

c  2".  fo.  nomina  [57 

Problemata  Aristotelis 

c  2".  fo.  valentem  (Nat  Phii  12)  [58 

H  In  i"  Btaulo  continetur  xix  libri  quorum  primus  est 
Textus  logice 

c  2".  fo.  quod  quid  (Lc«.  I)  [59 

Exposici)  moral'  plii" 

c  2".  fo.  silogismoa  (Mor.  Phil.  1)  [60 

Tabula  politicorum 

c  2'°  fo,  tabilia  [61 

Ep"  senece 

cuius  2".  fo,  quocienscumque  1™  [62 

EgidiuB  de  regimine  principuni 

c  2'°.  fo.  groBse  magis  (Mor.  Phil.  2)  [63 

Textua  Ethicorum 

cuius  2'".  fo.  OE  autem  [64 

Antoniua  supnir  metha™ 

cuius  2-.  fo.  vt  ens  (Nat.  Phil.  9)  [65 

Aristotelis  de  secretis  secretonim 

c  2'".  fo.  caliginem  (TheoL  54)  [66 

Tryuet  super  libros  Boecij 

c  2".  fo.  dorrice  [67 

Tabularum  optitnarum 

c  2"'.  to.  esse  c™  [68 

Textus  metha'' 

cuius  2".  fo.  maxime  scire  (Nat.  Piiil.  2)  [69 

Thomas  super  metha'*™ 

c  2°.  fo.  animalibua  (Nat.  Phil.  3)  [70 

Glosa  CO*' 

c  2*°.  fo.  auferat  [71 

ManupuluB  cronicornm 

c  2°*.  fa  set  comparacOe  [73 
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Tonale  mnsicale 

c  2".  fo.  Inter  quot  [73 

Retho*  tullij 

c  2".  fo.  mo  cum  [74 

Alexander  super  metha**" 

c  2".  fo.  quod  voco  [75 

*Boeciu8  de  consolacGe 

c  2".  fo.  querimoniam  (Mor.  PhiL  3)  [76 

AlbertuB  super  metha**™ 

c  2«».  fa  probatur  in  esse.  (Mor.  Phil.  5)  [77 

If  In  5^  staulo  continentur  26  libri  quorum  primus  est 

Glosa  oo^  super  5  libros  Salo^ 

c  2".  fo.  memoriam  virtutum  [78 

Gregorius  in  moralibus 

c  2».  fo.  cibum  (Theol.  40)  [79 

Distancc5num  line' 

cuius  2".  fo.  au'  homo  [80 

Tractatus  de  donis 

c  2".  fo.  dicebat  [81 

Januensis  in  d'^calibus 

c  2r.  fo.  est  habunda  (Theol.  28)  [82 

Ric"  de  sancto  victore 

c  2«.  fo.  set  h'  in  hija  [83 

Januensis  super  opus  quadragesimale 

c  2™.  fo.  ad  hec  [84 

Bemardus  de  diligendo  d™ 

c  2™.  fo.  testimonis  [85 

Pariciensis  de  vicijs 

c  2m.  fo.  pro  quo  (Theol.  21)  [86 

Raymundus  cum  sermonibus  d'^^calibus 

c  2"».  fo.  tenetur  (Theol.  22)  [87 

lActancius  de  falsa  reUgione 

c  2".  fo.  permixta  [88 

Ancelmus 

cuius  2"».  fo.  essencia  (Theol.  19)  [89 

Sancti  gregorij  de  pastoral!  cura 

c  2°».  fo.  fugere  (Theol.  12)  [90 

Armachanus  de  pauperie  xp* 

c  2".  fo.  quam  (Crome  2)  [91 
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Augustinus  Ixxxiij.  q^um 

c  2".  fo.  erunt  [92 

DistinccOnum  mauricij 

c  2"».  fo.  abscondit  [93 

Paricieiisis  de  sacramentis 

c  2"^.  fo.  qui  [94 

Januensis  de  scis 

c  2™.  fo.  magis  (TheoL  29)  [95 

Notyngham  super  euangelia 

c  2".  fo.  preniioi-um  (Theol.  47)  [96 

Distinccoes  Januensis  de  ordine  predicatoruin 

c  2°».  fo.  creaturas  (Theol.  30)  [97 

Dicta  Lincolniensis  cum  a*^" 

c  2°».  fo.  voluntate  [98 

Isodorus  de  ortu  et  obitu  sanctorum  patrum  ad  adam  vsque  ad  ste- 
phanum 

c  2".  fo.  sacerdos  [99 

*Originalium  Augustini 

c  2°*.  fo.  sumus  (Crome)  [100 

Gregorius  super  ezechielem 

c  2".  fo.  filios  (Theol.  43)  [101 

Augustinus  de  ciuitate  dei 

c  2".  fo.  quippe  (Theol.  14)  [102 

Bejite  virginis  marie 

cuius  2™.  fo.  inimicorum  suorum.  (Theol.  27)  [103 

In  6***  staulo  continentur  libri  xxvj. 

Kecellencis 

cuius  2°  fo.  sp"ale  [104 

Tryuett  super 

c  2".  fo.  meleclie  v«  [105 

Parisiensis  super  scos 

c  2°*.  fo.  gradus  [106 

Odo  in  sermonibus 

c  2°».  fo.  est  [107 

Athbery  [i.e.  Lathbury]  super  trenos 

c  2°».  fo.  inqt*g  [108 

Sumraa  predicancium 

cuius  2"*.  fo.  nem  est  (Theol.  39)  [109 
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Bepjngdcm 

c  2".  foL  hnius  secali  [1 10 

Batho-Tho' 

cuius  2".  fa  penoltimHii  (Theol  18)  [111 

Ep**paDli 

caius  2".  to.  xp*  d'  [112 

RabuMu  de  2*  parte  poalterij 

c  2".  £o.  de  glorifica"  [113 

Robertas  de  padway 

c  2".  fo.  alterios  cuipe  [114 

Legenda  scomm 

c  2".  fo.  flumina  ignea  (Theol.  23)  [115 

Ep**  parisiencia 

c  2*.  to.  oem  [116 

libr*  diaeraorum  sermoDum 

c  2".  to.  relmqaend'  [117 

SermoneB  d^'cales 

c  2*°.  fo.  sice  qua  [1  IS 

PostUle  super  e/iechelciii 

o  2".  to.  oraches  imperfCas  [119 

Toiniloqninm  Wallmsi 

c  2™.  fo.  operis  conjugal'  [120 

Pariciena  de  vicija 

cuius  2°,  fo.  autoritatibuB  [121 

Foatilla  iordanis 

coiiu  2".  fo.  statuerunt  duos  [122 

Prima  para  Jordanis  super  euangelia 

o  2-.  fo.  ad  1™  [123 

'Libr*  sermonum  Aug* 

c  2".  fa  nfl  n  ille  (Crome)  [124 

TractatuB  de  lingua 

c  2".  to.  monet  ap""  (1  TheoL  44)  [125 

Ooaoordaiieie  super  concordanclas  b"* 

cuius  2".  fo.  bia  [126 

libr*  Bennonnm 

c  2°.  fo.  sz  [127 

gumma  Wallencis 

c  2".  fo.  sextum  (Theol.  13)  [128 

Origenis  super  genesim 

c  2"  to.  non  wt.  [129 


*Z  TWO  LISTS  or  BOOKS  [ll 

In  7**  sUnlo  contiDentiu-  24  libfi  qaomm  primns  est 
Gloaa  super  leoitJciim 

c  3*.  fa  —"g"'"—"  avx  [130 

FostilU  STij*r  lu:3!:i 

cuius  2-.  fo.  oHitnr  [131 

Protogns  primus  in  qointum  libram  doctrinal'  ecc^  xp* 

c  2-  fa  »  senso  [132 

Hugo  de  Yibenns  super  jrsuam 

c  2".  fa  bibliam  [133 

AagnstiDDs  de  sg<me  xp'tmo  et  peuitencia 

c  2~  fa  ducere  [134 

I*  pars  dicounarij 

c  2-  fa  [IS5 

2*  pare  dicconarij 

c  2*>.  fa  proBperitatis  [I3S 

Tercia  pan  dicconarij 

c  2"  fo.  labitur  [137 

Quarta  pars  diocOnarij 

c  2-.  fa  salice  [136 

Ep^  fiJ*  Thome  WaldeH 

c  2'°.  fo.  beacor  [139 

N'  glosa  super  ep***  pauli 

c  2-.  fo.  ver  [140 

AmbrosiuB  super  lucam 

c  2-  fo.  si  laborem  {TheoL  52)  [141 

Postilla  super  Mathenm 

c  2".  fo.  sonat  [142 

Liber  ympnoruni 

c  2".  fo.  construende  (TheoL  42)  [143 

Liber  distinccnnum 

c  2".  fa  lassata  [144 

'Augnstinns  contra  Faustum 

c  2".  fa  nr  (Oome)  [145 

^AugustinuB  de  doctrina  xp'ana 

c  2".  fo.  comperi  (Crome)  [146 

JeronimuH  super  Ezechielem 

c  2".  fo.  contempni  [147 

Wallensis  super  triginta 

c  2™.  fo.  contra  quod  [148 
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Wald&n 

c,  2".  fo.  s"  dicant 
PoetiUe  super  geneum 

c  St.  foL  quia 
£pX  Augnrtiui 

c  2".  fo.  adme 
PoetiUe  super  li"  regurn 

c  2-.  fo. 
•Omilie  origenia 

c  2".  fe>.  d". 

In  stonlo  octano  continentur  17  libri 
Petras  comestor 

c  2".  to.  Tbiqae  ergo 
Angostinus  super  Tanonicam  Johannis 

c  2°.  fo.  fcua  eat 
AJlogorie  Historiarun) 

c  2".  fo.  feneratores 
Poatilla  super  libnim  pBalmonun 

c  2".  fot  qnod  inportat 
Poetille  de  lira 

c  2-.  fo.  bus 
Msigister  Historiarutn 

c  S-,  fo.  n'  aliod 
Omelie  griaoetini 

c  2".  fo.  leticie 
GrisoBtimuB  super  mathcuiu 

o  2".  fo.  d°  sed 
•Augnatinua  de  verb'  d"" 

c  2".  fo,  O  quam  bonus 
Pars  de  lira 

c  2°.  fa  possunt  optari 
Priaia  pars  biblie 

c  2".  fo.  OOD  potuerunt 
'AuguBtJnuB  de  q°mbus 

c  2°.  fo.  rem 
Uolcot  super  sapi"" 

c  2".  fo.  proposituiu 
Biblia 

c  2".  fo.  suam  scripturam 


[149 

(TheoL  33)  [150 

[IM 

(t  TheoL  34)  [152 

(Crome)  [153 

quoram  primus  est 

<?Theol.  46)  [154 

[155 

(Tbool.  11)  [156 

{Theol.  C)  [157 

(Theol.  7)  [158 

{Theol   10)  [150 

[160 

(?  Theol.  17)  [161 

(Crome  1)  [102 

(Tbool.  tl)  [163 

[164 

(Crome)  [165 

(Theol.  20)  [166 

(Theol.  3)  [1C7 

44  TWO  LISTS  OF  BOOKS  [ll 

Sermones  Repyngdon 

c  2°  fo.  misit  [168 

Histo^  scolastica 

c  2»  fo.  ocupabant  (TheoL  46)  [169 

Rno  Nich*  de  lira 

c  2»  fo.  cend*  (TheoL  8)  [170 


In  primo  staulo  ex  parte  australi   continentur  15  li*  qaorum 
primus  est 

Porteferium 

c  2".  fo.  angelo  [171 

Barthair  super  F  no 

c  2".  fo.  edi  priuatus  [172 

Fno 

c  2»  fo.  velit  [173 

Fno 

c  2"^.  fo.  neque  opus  [174 

F  ve 

c  2™.  fo.  et  in  primis  [175 

Fno 

c  2™.  fo.  causa  [176 

Quoddam  volumen  in  cuius  princi^  continentur  brocardica  V  brix 
cum  alijs 

c  2»  fo.  vt  ex»  (Jur.  Can.  4)  [177 

Cyiius 

c  2°».  fo.  tunc  [178 

Will"~  in  speculo 

c  2°  fo.  vnccOe  (I  Jur.  Can.  3)  [179 

*Collacc6es 

c  2»  fo.  na  [180 

*Gtestum  vetus 

c  2°>.  fo.  cato  [181 

*Cynus 

c  2".  fo.  et  in  furto  [182 

*Oodex 

c  2°».  fo.  in  rca  [183 

*F  in  for 

c2"».  fo.  alterius  [184 
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Doctor  sapor  F  ve 

c  2*.  fo.  pimiri  [185 


In  secimdo  desoo  oontinentur  17  libri  quorum  primus  est 

Johannes  de  lingnasio 

c  2«.  fo.  n>  (Jur.  Can.  7)  [207 

liber  decretorum 

c  2".  fo.  sub  eodem  [208 

libr'  paroi  voluminis 

c  2"  fo.  igitur  [209 

Apparatus  d»»  digni  in  6«« 

c  2".  fa  vicecanoellarium  (Jur.  Can.  8)  [210 

*Liber  6^"  decretalium 

c  2».  f o.  et  alijs  [211 

Apparatus  innooendj 

c  2*.  fa  fructibus  [212 


archediaooni 

c  2*.  fa  enim  ponitur  (Jur.  Can.  2)  [213 

♦Libr^  F  noui 

c  2*^.  fo.  nunciac(^m  [214 

Septulum 

c  2».  fo.  2»  petri  2»  [215 


pars  Job*"  nouelle 

c  2™.  fo.  aliquibus  (Jur.  Can.  6)  [216 

2*  pars  Job'*  nouelle 

c  2".  fo.  autorem  (Jur.  Can.  15)  [217 

Lectura  abbatis 

c  2".  fa  probiliter  [218 

Glo^  Job**  de  Attona  super  constitu*^ 

c  2".  fo.  duorum  (?  Jur.  Can.  21)  [219 

Somma  Rajrmundi 

c  2».  fa  ex  de  [220 

^Apparatus  decretorum 

c  2".  fo.  senatus  (Jur.  Can.  1)  [221 

Ljrnwode 

c  2».  fo.  ice  ub  [222 

Archidiacanus  in  rosario 

c  2»  fo.  et  euang*  (Jur.  Can.  23)  [223 
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In  3®  desco  oontinentar  14  li*  quoram  primus  est 

Job**  in  nouella  super  6™  librum  decretalium 

c  2™.  fo.  ad  partem  (Jur.  Can.  17)  [224 

Nouella  Job^  an  super  9  li°*  decretalium 

c  2"».  fo.  creatura  solet  (Jur.  Can.  16)  [225 

Decretalia 

c  2°».  fo.  si  came  (Jur.  Can.  14)  [226 

Ostiensis  in  lectura 

c  2".  fo.  temporatum  [227 

Ostiensis 

c  2°».  fo.  declarat  [228 

Petrus  in  salinis 

c  2°».  fo.  magest'o  [229 

Constitu*  N  pape 

c  2»  mento  (Jur.  Can.  11)  [230 

Constitu**  Clementine 

c  2»  fa  fidei  (Jur.  Can.  19)  [231 

Petrus  de  salinis 

c  2°».  fo.  etat'  [232 

Tabula  marciani  super  decre*** 

c  2".  fo.  quid  abbas  [233 

Summa  de  titul'  decre""° 

c  2».  fo.  3-  leges  (Jur.  Can.  12)  [234 

Textus  decretorum 

c  2».  fo.  n»  q*rites  (Jur.  Can.  10)  [235 

Apparatus  arcbidiaconi 

c  2».  fo.  et  1»  [236 

Innocencius  super  decretalc 

cuius  2°».  fo.  de  quibus  [237 


In  quarto  desco  continentur  14  li*  quorum  primus  est 

Antiquitatum  liber 

c  2*.  fo.  de  cetero  [238 

Johannes  in  addiccOibus 

c  2™.  fa  non  recipiat  [239 

Textus  decretorum 

c  2™.  fa  cum  ilU  [240 
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Glo^  saper  clement' 

c  2"*.  fo.  gregoriani  [241 

Tabula  inris 

c  2».  fa  abbolacd  [242 

•Consti^N 

c  2".  fo.  tentnr  (Jur.  Can.  6)  [243 

Tractatus  de  pni* 

c  2"  fo.  sperauit  (Theol.  24)  [244 

Innooensias  super  decre^ 

c  2"*.  fo.  de  rerum  (Jur.  Can.  18)  [245 

^Racio*^  diuinorom 

c  2™.  fo.  gam  servitnr  (Salle)  [246 

Job**  gaufridos 

c  2».  fa  infra  (Jur.  Can.  13)  [247 

c  2».  fa  negligere  (t  Jur.  Can.  22)  [248 

Apparatus  d"*  digni  in  6^ 

c  2~.  fo.  vacante  (Jur.  Can.  20)  [249 

liber  6*™  decretalium 

c  2»  fa  nra  [260 

Apparatus  Job^  andree 

c  2".  fo.  seu  oTo  [251 


In  5^  desco  continentur  27  li*  quorum  primus  est  [Fo.  3^] 

Mag'  super  libros  sentenciarum 

c  2"».  fo.  videlicet  [252 

Magister  Will""  Teall 

c  2».  fo.  fluerat  (Theol.  disp.  14)  [253 

Tabula  reductorij  moral' 

c  2"*.  fo.  adquirere  [254 

Reductorium  morale 

c  2"».  fo  sexta  [255 

Exp**  super  iiij**  libros  senten*"™ 

c  2».  fa  dies  [256 

Quedam  expo®  super  eccHrticum 

c  2».  fa  vitande  (Theol.  31)  [257 


lUmm 


Bonouentura  super  4°*  senten' 

c  2».  fa  ideo  (Theol.  disp.  5)  [258 
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TWO  LISTS  OF  BOOKS 


[n 


Egidius  de  mensura  angelonim 

1 

cuius  2^,  fo.  adeam 

(TheoL  disp.  6) 

[259 

Expo®  super  4"  sentenciarum 

c  2".  fo.  dux  oim 

[260 

Albertus  super  iiij*^  senten*"™ 

c  2".  fo.  ergo 

(Theol.  disp.  10) 

[261 

Tarentasius  super  4" 

c  2°*.  fo.  samaritanus 

[262 

Dicta  Lincolni' 

c  2".  fo.  commisit 

[263 

Legendi  b"  thome 

c  2".  fo.  lonis 

(TheoL  15) 

[264 

Sutton 

c  2".  fo.  agit 

(Theol.  disp.  8) 

[265 

Colleccr)es  Wallensis 

c  2".  fo.  debent 

(1  TheoL  16) 

[266 

Albertus  super  primum  et  3"  sentenciarum 

c  2"».  fo.  et  exaltat' 

(Theol.  disp.  9) 

[267 

Scus  Thomas  in  prima  parte  summe 

c  2°*.  fo.  enim 

(TheoL  disp.  11) 

[268 

Franciscus  de  maronis 

c  2".  fo.  inter  omnia 

(1  TheoL  disp.  4) 

[269 

Scus  Thomas  super  j"  sentenciarum 

c  2".  fo.  instant 

[270 

Thomas  super  primum 

c  2".  fo.  doctrina 

(Theol.  disp.  7) 

[271 

Bedly  super  ep*"  cano** 

c  2".  fo.  vt  prop. 

[272 

Boecius  consolacOis 

c  2"*.  fo.  ma  apud 

[273 

Augustinus  super  septem  li**  qu'^num 

• 

c  2".  fo.  tue  gratuletur 

[274 

Magister  sentenciarum 

c  2".  fo.  amande 

(TheoL  disp.  1) 

[275 

Compendium  pauperis 

c  2".  fo.  distincc5 

(Theol.  26) 

[276 

Summa  sci  Thome  de  aliquo 

c  2".  fo.  recipiencium 

(TheoL  disp.  12) 

[277 

Bacunthorp 

c  2".  fo.  vtrum  sic 

(1  Theol.  disp.  13) 

[278 
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In  6*^  desco  oontinentiir  21  libri  quorum  primus  est  [Fo.  3'] 

Jeronimus  in  ep^ 

c  2«  fo.  ramt*  •  [186 

Slo»oo»« 

c2«.  fo.  fiUj  [187 

Fosaphus  in  antiquitatibus 

c  2".  fo.  deficet'  [188 

Tabula  super  summam  Thome  contra  gentiles 

c  2".  fo.  ad  modestam  [180 

!d!edia  villa  Nich*  Ive  super  primum  et  2"  sniarum 

c  2"^.  fo.  per  humanam  (Theol.  disp.  2)  [190 

Tarentazius  super  3°*.  et  4™. 

c  2«.  fo.  aut'  ergo  (TheoL  disp.  3)  [191 

^unda  2* 

c  2".  fo.  videt  (Theol.  53)  [192 

Secnnda  2* 

c  2».  fo.  habitus  (Theol.  disp.  15)  [193 

^tephanus  cantuariensis  super  libros  regum 

c  2"^.  fo.  psalmi  [194 

Ik>ntra  adimantum 

c  2»  fo.  aut  [195 

jrlo*  super  omnes  pauli  ep**" 

c  2™.  fo.  noscere  [19G 

Sxposico  euangeliorum  s'  Hildebrand 

c  2".  fo.  seminat  [197 

^rmo  Augustini  quod  t'me  non  sunt  excercende 

c  2".  fo.  pemicosa  [198 

jrlosa  super  libros  biblie 

c  2".  fo.  iudaici  [199 

Psalterium  cum  glo' 

c  2"".  fo.  quia  iam  [200 

Feronimus  super  psalterium 

c  2™.  fo.  disrumpamus  [201 

Jlo*  iudicum 

c  2".  fo.  ei  caleph  [202 

Jlosa  CO**  super  matheum  et  raarcum 

c  2".  fo.  consilij  [203 

Horetum 

c  2™.  fo.  i.  s'  glosam  [204 

B.  4 


A  r>.  K  tiwoyfiM  [205 

'-,  2".  i-..  rar^-AAton  [206 


fri  wifAimo  4mka  mrittMT.tar  1-v'*  qoKiraiD  prnnni  est      [Po.  4'] 

R  2-,  K  (int  wy>  [279 

«!  ir.  fo  WMM^  [280 

«;  2".  fft.  fc^t  [281 

2*  fMn  Uljole 

n  2-,  fft,  indfctt**  [283 

c  2*.  fr>,  m  idftTO  [283 

c  2-,  to.  *mI  xp"  [284 

IliifC)  An  Vienna  snper  liliraa  trenomm 

c  2~.  fo.  If  JeriiDiM  [386 

iiitmm  %ny.T  \aeaia 

i:  V.  In.  vocMidiu  [286 

Unici  dn  Vienna  anper  lacam 

<i  2*.  fri,  ta  ncce  [287 

(tfiun  MofpMtri  Will'  Milington  contra  peykok 

c  2".  fr>,  ActAniM  obligator  [288 

<l'(rni)n  bhj-'t  iiiiitln-um 

f.  '£".  to.  iiiiploranda  [289 

Hugo  df>  VinniiA  raper  nutheam 

c  2",  to.  c  2",  fo.  gaUthas  4*"  [290 

lIuKO  do  Vienna  Baper  marchum 

c  2".  fi>.  iimdicntonnn  [291 

lingo  dii  Vinnna  Huper  duodecim  prophetas 

<;  2"-.  fo.  vnum  [299 

(lorrntu  Nij[Hir  uiatliouni 

c  2'".  ft.,  f-rat  [39J 
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In  octano  desoo  oontmentar  23  libri  qnoram  primus  est 


Origines  super  ep**"  pauli  ad  romanos 

c  2".  fa  spc 

[294 

Qlo^  qnedam  super  lucam 

c  2".  fa  fabul' 

[295 

Parobole  salamonis  glo^ 

c  2".  fo.  in  cruce 

(Theol.  38) 

[296 

Prima  pars  doctoris  de  lira  s'  fr*^  Nich" 

c  2™.  fo.  et  secundum 

(Theol.  48) 

[297 

2*  pars  eiusdem 

c  2"*.  fa  in  nouo 

(Theol.  50) 

[298 

3*  pars  eiusdem 

c  2".  fo.  et  ne 

(Theol.  49) 

[299 

Monachus  beccensis  super  parobola  salo** 

c  2«  fa  odit 

[300 

Prima  pars  biblie 

c  2"*.  fo.  sciant 

(1  Theol.  1) 

[301 

2*  pars  biblie 

c  2".  fo.  apprehendent 

(?  Theol.  2) 

[302 

Petrus  Johannes  super  M* 

c  2™.  fo.  ad  p**" 

[303 

Concordancie 

c  2».  fo.  viij  C 

(Theol.  4) 

304 

Go^  glosa   super   quinque   libros   sapien^  cum 

expo"'  Hugonis  de 

Vienna 

c  2™.  fo.  patris 

[305 

Postille  super  exodum  cum  alijs 

c  2".  fo.  scribens 

(TheoL  35) 

[306 

Jeroniinus  contra  Jouinian' 

cuius  2".  fo.  fiaz 

[307 

Tractatus  super  Joelem 

c  2°».  fo.  et  vt 

[308 

EbcpO  super  apocalips 

c  2™.  fo.  agno 

(Theol.  37) 

[309 

Glo*  super  matheum 

c  2".  fo.  et  quod 

[310 

Postilla  mora'* 

• 

c  2"*.  fo.  est 

(Theol.  51) 

311 

4—2 
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Libri  plurimi  augustini  de  mirabilibus  noui  et  veteris  testamenti 

c  2™.  fo.  carencium  [312 

Frater  Nich^  de  hanapis  de  exemplis  sacre  scripture 

c  2™.  fo.  concilium  [313 

Tryuet  super  exodum 

c  2".  fo.  canan  [314 

Petrus  de  remediario  conuersorum 

c  2™.  fo.  collatinam  (Theol.  36)  [315 

Job  glosatus  ex  expO  eiusdem 

c  2»  fo.  sidet  [316 


In  nono  desco  continentur  xiiij***"  libri  quorum  primus  est 

Glo*  CO**  super  Pentacon 

c  2"».  fo.  Aug"*  [317 

Glo*  CO*"  super  libros  regum 

c  2".  fo.  occulati  [318 

Glo*  CO**  super  ep*"  pauli 

c  2»  fo.  distab'  [319 

Glosa  CO**  super  marcum 

c  2".  fo.  ad  finem  [320 

Glo*  CO**  super  ysaiam 

c  2">.  fo.  hoc  A  [321 

Glosa  comunis  super  parabolas 

c  2".  fo.  adolescenti  .  [322 

Glosa  CO**  super  Job 

c  2".  fo.  vermibus  [323 

Glo*  CO**  super  actus  ap***™° 

c  2"».  fo.  Aug«*  [324 

Glosa  CO**  super  lucam  et  Johannem 

c  2".  fo.  ante  deum  [325 

Glosa  comunis  super  Ezechielem 

c  2".  fo.  die  xl*  [326 

Glosa  CO**  super  sapi*°* 

c  2".  fo.  p*  [327 

Glosa  CO**  super 

c  2°*.  fo.  caderanda  [328 

Glo*  CO**  super  Josue  et  Judic' 

c  2".  fo.  moyses  [329 
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Floretum  Bartholom^ 

c  2*.  fo.  scienciam  iongaris.  [330 


De  pertinentibus  cruci  vniuersitatia 

Smnma  pars  cmciB  cum  jmagine  crucifixi  et  Tmoginibus  see  Marie 

et  sancti  Joh** 

Tabemaculnm  cmcifizi  cum  jmaginibus  Fatris  et  sSe  Marie  cum 

angelo  supra  capita. 

Alia  pecia  magna  com  minore  in  capite  cum  ymaginibus  Mich^ 

Bancti  Nich'  see  Marie  et  gabrielis  et  sci  Thome  deauratis  cum  duo- 

decim  penaculis  maioribus  et  minoribus. 

Aliud  Tabemaculum  paruum  cum  cristallo  pro  sacramento  defe- 

lendo  cum  vno  pyrL 

Bacolus  deauratus  dimisus  in  tres  pecias  deauratas  et  duas  pecias 

ligneas  argenteas  in  finibus  cum  vno  vice. 

Item  sex  angeli  deaurati  cum  alis  omnibus  extra  vna  et  vnum  vice 

aigenteum  fractum. 

Item  alia  pecia  que  vocatur  Schei  pro  pede  crucifixL 

Item  duo  penacula  sine  cruoe  cum  alijs  duodecim   paruis  pecijs 

argenteis  et  deauratis. 

Item  duo  superpelicia  cum  vno  Poket, 

Qui  quidem  libri  omnes  ac  singuli  cum  cruce  et  eidem  pertiuencijs 
per  procuratores  supradictos  eidem  M'  Johanni  Ocley  traditi  sunt 
die  et  anno  d"'  supradictis.  Et  a®  regni  regis  Edwardi  quart!  post 
conquestum  Angl'  (terciodecimo). 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

In  the  first  list  Richard  Holme  gave  16  out  of  the  76 
volumes  which  form  the  original  entry.  His  will  dated  Cam- 
bridge 18  April  was  proved  22  May  1424,  and  has  been  printed 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  Test.  Ebor,  Vol.  i.  p.  405.  I  omitted 
at  first  to  notice  that  he  refers  for  particulars  to  an  inventory 
of  legacies  which  is  now  apparently  lost ;  so  that  we  need  not 
suppose  the  list  to  have  been  compiled  so  early  as  1424,  but 
must  look  to  the  entries  themselves  for  a  guide  to  the  date. 
Thomas  de  Castro  Bernardi  was  probably  the  Master  of  Peter- 
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house,  who  was  succeeded  by  John  Holbroke  in  1418.  William 
Hollere  may  be  the  vicar  of  Halvergate  in  Norfolk  1415 — 1426, 
mentioned  by  Parkin,  Hist  of  Norf.  Vol  xi.  p.  105.  The 
earliest  additional  entries  I  have  marked  * ;  those  by  a  third 
hand  ** ;  those  by  a  fourth  f ;  those  by  a  fifth  ff ;  those  by 
a  sixth  J;  and  those  by  a  seventh  hand  JJ.  Of  the  entries 
marked  J  the  list  of  lAbH  grammaticales  ia  subscribed  "  West- 
hawe,"  possibly  Thomas  Westhaugh,  who  was  elected  fellow  of 
Pembroke  Hall  in  1432,  and  who  may  have  made  the  entry. 
Of  the  donors  of  the  books  marked  J,  John  Holbrok  was  Master 
of  Peterhouse  in  1418,  and  seems  to  have  died  in  1431  or  1437. 
(See  Tanner.)  Kendale  was  probably  Richard  Kendale  the 
grammarian,  mentioned  as  living  in  1431.  (See  Tanner.) 
Thomas  Thurkyll  is  probably  the  person  who  formerly  owned 
MS.  IL  3.  9,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  William  Lavender, 
who  sold  it  in  1432  to  Walter  Crome,  by  whose  gift  it  came 
to  the  Library  in  1444.  Of  the  donors  of  books  marked  {J, 
Thomas  (not  Richard)  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  died  in 
1439,  and  the  volumes  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  printed  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  Hist  Dunelm.  Scriptores  ires,  App.  p.  ccxli. 
Robert  Alne  died  in  1440.  His  will  dated  24  Dec.  and  proved 
26  Dec.  1440,  is  printed  in  the  Test.  Ebor.  Vol.  IL  p.  78.  It 
mentions,  besides  these  books,  a  copy  of  Franciscus  [Petrarchd] 
de  remediis  utriusque  fortamB,  which  Mr  John  Otryngham, 
Master  of  Michaelhouse  in  Cambridge,  was  to  retain  during 
his  life ;  and  accordingly  this  book  appears  (No.  67)  in  the 
later  list  printed  above,  and  not  in  the  earlier.  Mr  Nicolaus 
Wpton  is  probably  the  well-known  writer  of  the  treatise  on 
heraldry. 

In  the  second  list,  the  books  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
those  which  I  have  identified  as  still  existing  in  the  Library. 
They  are  all  in  the  first  list,  except  those  given  by  Walter 
Crome  in  1444  and  1452,  and  one  (No.  246)  which  came  to  the 
library  "  ex  legati  M'*  Joh^  Salle  decretorum  doctoris  nuper 
socii  Aule  sancte  Trinitatis."  There  is  no  date,  and  the  Trinity 
Hall  records  throw  no  light  on  it,  but  the  book  must  have  been 
given  between  1440  and  1473,  and  the  donor  may  have  been 
John  Salle,  Vicar  of  Happisburgh  in  Norfolk  1429 — 1465. 


III.     An  Early  Univbrsity  Statute  concerning 

HOSTEM*. 

Thgb  following  Statute  occurs  on  the  last  page  of  one  portion 
of  a  miscellaneous  volume  in  the  University  Library  (MS.  Mm. 
4.  41),  none  of  the  contents  of  which  can  well  be  later  than  the 
14th  century,  while  the  part  in  question  may  probably  be  as- 
signed to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  The  handwriting  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  treatises  immediately  preceding  it,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  copied  into  this  book  very  soon 
after  the  time  at  which  it  was  first  made. 

A  statute  concerning  Hostels,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First,  carries  us  back  to  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity when  Peterhouse  was  the  only  College,  and  nearly  all 
the  members  lived  in  these  Hoapitia,  It  is  therefore  less  re- 
miarkable  that  we  do  not  find  this  statute  among  the  Statuta 
Antiqua  in  the  printed  editions;  as  the  old  Proctors'  books, 
from  which  the  materials  chiefly  came  for  the  edition  of  1785, 
seem  not  to  have  been  drawn  up  till  the  end  of  the  14th 
century  at  the  earliest,  and  so  represent  a  time  when  the 
Collegiate  system  had  begun  to  get  a  firm  footing  in  the 
University.  The  Statute  on  the  subject  (No.  67)  in  the  printed 
editions,  is  materially  different  from  the  one  here  given. 

Statuta  Universitatis  Cantebrigiae. 

Si  aliquis  velit  habere  aliquam  principalitatem  alicujus 
hospitii  in  dicta  universitate,  veniat  ad  dominum  hospitii  illius 

1  A  Commanicaiion  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  May  11, 
1863. 
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iu  die  Sancti  Baroabae  apoetoli;  quia  ab  illo  tempore  [11  Jun.] 
usque  ad  Nativitatem  Beatae  Mariae  [8  Sept.]  possunt  offerri 
cautiones  et  admitti,  et  uullo  alio  tempore  aimL 

Item  qui  prior  est  tempore  prior  est  jure;  ita,  qui  prius 
offert  cautionem  domino  domus,  stabit  cautio;  et  ilia  cautio 
debet  praeferri  coram  Cancellario. 

Item  scholaris  ille  qui  dare  debet  cautionem  ipse  debet 
venire  domino  hospitii  in  praedicto  die  vel  infra  illud  tempus, 
sed  quanto  citius  tanto  melius,  et  in  praesentia  bedelli  vel 
notarii  vel  duorum  testium  et  cautionem  sibi  exponere  cum 
effectu,  si  velit;  ita  videlicet  cum  effectu,  vel  cautionem  fide- 
jussoriam  vel  pignoraticiam,  id  est,  vel  duos  fidejussores  vel 
unum  librum  vel  aliud  tale ;  et,  si  non  admittatur,  ille  scholaris 
debet  statim  adire  Cancellarium  et  sibi  exponere  cautionem 
in  prsesentia  illorum  testium  et  dicere  qualiter  dominus  hospitii 
te  minus  juste  recusavit  in  cautione  recipienda ;  et  hoc  probato 
Cancellarius  statim  te  admittet  ad  illam  cautionem  et  ad  illam 
principalitatem  invito  domino  hospitii 

Item  ille  qui  scholaris  est  et  principalis  alicujus  hospitii  non 
potest  cedere  nee  alicui  clerico  scholari  socio  renuntiari  juri  sue, 
sed  tantum  domino  hospitii 

Item  cessiones  hujusmodi  prohibentur  quia  fuissent  in  pras- 
judicium  domini  hospitii;  quod  fieri  non  debet. 

Item  si  aliquis  sit  principalis  alicujus  hospitii,  et  aliquis 
alius  scholaris  velit  inhabitare  tanquam  principalis  in  eodem 
hospitio,  adeat  dominum  hospitii  et  exponat  sibi  cautionem, 
ut  dicitur  supra,  ita  dicens:  Domine,  si  placeat  tibi,  peto  me 
admitti  ad  principalitatem  hospitii  tui  in  ilia  parochia,  quando- 
cunque  principalis  velit  cedere  vel  renimtiari  juri  suo,  ita  quod 
ego  prime  et  principaliter  et  immediate  possim  sibi  succedere, 
si  placeat  tibi,  salvo  jure  suo  dum  principalis  fuerit.  Si  non 
vult,  exponas  cautionem  Cancellario,  ut  te  admittat  ad  illam 
conditionem  quod  quandocunque  non  fuerit  principalis,  quod  tu 
possis  esse  principalis  et  sibi  succedere  in  eodem  hospitio  prae 
omnibus  aliis;  et  Cancellarius  te  admittet  invito  domino  et 
invito  principali 

Item  si  aliquis  dominus  dicit  alicui  scholari:  Vis  tu  esse 
principalis  illius  hospitii  mci?     Scholaris  dicit  quod  sic;   sed 
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domiaus  hospitii  dicit  quod  non  vult  quod  hospitium  tazctur 
aliquo  modo;  scholaris  dicit  quod  non  curat;  scholaris  ingrc- 
ditur  tanquam  principaliB  et  accipit  sibi  socios  scholarcs  in 
hospitio  suo.  Isti  scholares  hospitii  possunt  adire  Cancellarium 
et  facere  hospitium  eonim  taxari  invito  principal!  et  invito 
dominOy  non  obstante  contractu  inter  dominum  et  principalem, 
quia  contractus  privatorum  non  potest  prsejudicare  juri  publico. 
Item  nullus  potest  privare  aliquem  principalem  sua  prin- 
cipalitate  nee  aliquo  modo  supplantare,  dummodo  solvit  pen- 
aionem,  nisi  dominus  hospitii  velit  inhabitare,  vel  nisi  dominus 
▼endiderit  vel  hospitium  alienaverit. 


IV.    On  two  hitherto  unknown  poems  by  John 

Barbour,  Author  of  the  Brus  \ 

The  remains  of  early  Scotch  literature  are  so  scanty,  that  I 
am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our 
Society  two  genuine  pieces  of  antiquity,  two  poems  which  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Master  John  Barbour  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Brus,  which  have  been 
lying  unclaimed  in  our  University  for  a  himdred  and  fifty  years, 
and  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  disinter  within  the 
last  three  weeks.  Ab  hardly  anji^hing  of  Scotch  literature  re- 
mains to  us  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
except  the  Brus  by  Barbour,  who  died  in  1395,  Wyntown's 
Chronicle  called  the  Orygynale  (about  1420),  and  the  poems  of 
King  James  the  First,  who  died  in  1437 ;  it  is  a  satis&ction  to 
have  recovered  these  two  poems  of  Barbour's,  the  Siege  of  Troy 
and  the  Lives  of  Saints,  Of  the  Troy-hook  only  two  fragments 
are  forthcoming,  comprising  about  2200  lines;  but  the  Lives  of 
Saints  seem  to  extend  to  about  40000  lines. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  this  month  that  I  took  down  from  the 
shelf  in  the  University  Library  a  copy  of  Lydgate  s  Troy-hook. 
I  only  knew  that  it  was  a  Scotch  manuscript  formerly  in  the 
Duke  of  Lauderdale's  collection,  which  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London  in  1692,  and  that  it  had  been  bought  with  several 
others  from  the  same  library  by  Bishop  Moore,  and  transferred 
with  the  rest  of  his  books  to  the  University  by  the  munificence 
of  King  George  in  1715.     My  immediate  object  was  to  see  how 

^  A  Communication  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  April  30, 
1866. 
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fiff  Lydgate's  southern  English  had  been  modified  in  the  pro- 
oeas  of  transcription  by  a  Scotch  scribe.  The  original  volume 
was  mutilated  both  at  beginning  and  end,  and  the  missing 
parts  had  been  supplied  in  writing,  from  the  printed  edition  of 
1555,  by  one  Sir  James  Murray  of  Tibbermure,  who  owned  the 
book  in  1612.  However,  on  turning  over  a  few  leaves  near 
tilie  end  of  the  original  scribe's  work,  I  was  struck  with  a  line 
in  larger  handwriting  (that  used  throughout  the  volume  for 
mbrics),  running  as  follows : 

Her  endis  the  monk  and  begynnys  barboor; 

and  on  turning  back,  I  found  a  similar  rubric  near  the  be- 
ginning: 

Her  endis  barbour  and  begynnys  the  monk. 

It  was  further  apparent  that  the  lines  before  this  note  at  the 
beginning,  as  far  as  they  were  preserved  (about  600),  and  after 
the  note  at  the  end  (about  1500  or  1600),  were  not  Lydgate 
ooujdets  of  verses  of  five  accents,  but  Romance  couplets  of 
verses  of  four  accenta  A  few  lines  were  enough  to  show  me 
that  the  language  was  anything  but  southern  English ;  and  I 
had  little  doubt  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  some  fragments  of 
a  large  work  by  the  earliest  known  Scotch  poet,  of  which  I 
did  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  notice.  After  spending  some 
hours  in  searching  through  the  various  works  on  Scotch  literary 
history  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Library,  I  wrote  to 
Mr  Oosmo  Innes  to  ask  for  some  information  about  the  book, 
being  very  slow  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  dis- 
cover anything  in  such  an  accessible  library  as  ours,  which  had 
escaped  the  keen  and  life-long  searches  of  such  literary  an- 
tiquaries as  Scotland  now  possesses.  Warton  mentions  another 
translation  of  Guide  de  Colonna  s  work,  besides  Lydgate's,  as 
existing  at  Oxford  among  the  Laud  MSS. ;  and  fortunately 
that  part  of  the  story  which  he  quotes  from  the  Oxford  MS., 
the  account  of  the  arrival  of  Jason  and  Hercules  at  Colchos, 
also  exists  in  the  earlier  of  the  fragments  in  our  Troy-book; 
but  though  Lydgate's  poem,  the  anonymous  one  at  Oxford, 
and  Barbour's  are  all  translated  from  the  same  Latin  text,  the 
Historia  Trcjana  of  Guide  de  Colonna,  they  are  all  clearly 
different  versiona 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  these  fragments  come  to 
occupy  the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  present  MS.  The  only 
explanation  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  Scotch  scribe,  wishing  to 
make  a  copy  of  Lydgate's  Story  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  was 
only  able  to  procure  for  his  purpose  a  copy  mutilated  at  be- 
ginning and  end;  and  that,  in  transcribing,  he  supplemented 
his  original  by  taking  the  missing  portions  of  the  story  from 
the  antiquated  (and  in  his  eyes  less  refined)  translation  made 
by  his  own  countryman  in  the  previous  century.  King  James 
seems  to  have  carried  back  with  him  into  Scotland  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  poetry  of  his  day.  There  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Chaucer  in  Scotland  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  several  of  his  smaller  poems  are 
only  known  to  us  from  Scotch  copies  of  them ;  and  one  indeed 
is  among  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Edinburgh  press.  It 
need  not  then  be  matter  of  surprise  to  us  if  the  great  popu- 
larity of  Lydgate  in  England  had  spread  his  £Eune  across  the 
border.  I  still  thought  that  anonymous  copies  of  Barbour's 
Siege  of  Troy  might  have  been  preserved  either  entire  or,  as 
here,  combined  with  Lydgate's  work,  and  suggested  this  to  my 
friends  in  Scotland ;  but  at  present  all  that  I  can  say  is  that 
they  know  of  no  poem  of  the  kind  lying  imclaimed.  While, 
however,  so  many  libraries  remain  unexplored,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  a  more  complete  copy  may  yet  be  discovered  \ 

It  then  occurred  to  me  that  our  Society  might  very  well 
print  these  two  fitigments  of  the  Troy-hook,  and  that,  as  there 
were  but  very  few  early  Scotch  manuscripts  in  the  library,  a 
brief  description  of  these  might  be  prefixed  to  the  frtigments 
when  printed  The  Latin  Gospels  of  Deer,  with  the  Gaelic 
charters  at  the  beginning  (the  only  Scottish  Gaelic  charters 
in  existence),  are  already  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Joseph  Robertson 
for  publication,  and  may  soon  be  expected ;  Stewart's  Metrical 
Chronicle,  from  the  Lauderdale  Library,  has  been  edited  for 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls.  The  volumes  containing  the  Scottish 
laws,  and  the  Romance  of  Lancelot,  &c.,  are  already  well- 
known;  the  volume  of  Lydgate  had  just  yielded  the  two 
fragments  of   Barbour's    poem,  which   I   have  noticed;    and 

1  See  note  at  the  eud  of  this  paper. 
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almost  the  only  other  Scotch  manuscript  was  an  anonymous 
collection  of  Lives  of  Saints,  which  I  had  long  known  by  sight, 
and  which  I  have  shown  to  all  my  Edinburgh  friends  in  the 
hope  of  their  recognising  it  as  a  well-known  work,  even  if  not 
by  a  known  author.  Having  never  obtained  any  satisfaction 
on  the  subject,  I  set  to  work  to  look  carefully  through  it  It 
must  have  some  definite  place  in  itb  own  class  of  literature; 
and  for  the  last  few  years  the  necessity  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent  to  me  of  trying  to  assign  not  merely  to  every 
composition  but  to  every  volume,  whether  written  or  printed, 
its  definite  place  (however  roughly  defined)  in  our  early  litera- 
ture. It  is  only  by  some  systematic  method  of  proceeding  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  clear  away  the  mass  of  confusion  which 
exists  in  our  knowledge  of  our  national  literature,  especially 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

But  to  give  some  little  account  of  this  volume  of  Lives  of 
Saints :  it  consists  of  nearly  400  leaves,  with  about  50  lines  on 
a  page,  so  that  the  series  of  lives  must^  extend  to  nearly  forty 
thousand  lines.  The  writing  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  binding  must  be  contemporary, 
one  of  the  few  specimens  of  early  binding,  which  remain  in  the 
library.  One  of  the  quires  is  guarded  by  a  slip  of  parchment 
containing  part  of  a  document  beginning :  "  Jacobus  dei  gratia 

rex    Scottorum ,"   enough   to  show   where   the   book    was 

bound.  The  unnamed  author  begins  his  prologue  by  saying 
that,  as  Cato  and  the  author  of  the  Rose  justly  say  that  idle- 
ness is  the  root  of  all  evil, 


*'Tarfore  Bene  I  ma  not  wirk 
"As  mynistre  of  haly  kirke 
"For  gret  eld  and  febilnes," 


he  employs  himself  in  translating  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
sainta  After  the  lives  of  the  Apostles  and  several  others,  he 
closes  the  first  portion  of  the  work  with  the  lives  of  Saint 
Nicholas  (who,  Mr  Innes  reminds  me,  ia  the  patron  saint  of  the 
City  of  Aberdeen),  and  Saint  Morice  or  Macharius,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Church  of  the  same  place.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  life  of  Saint  Morice,  he  says : 
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••  Bot  before  Tthlr  I  wald  fnyiie 
••And  I  had  emmjiig  set  mj  maryne 
"Something  to  say  of  nint  MoiyBe 
**  Tat  in  hia  tyme  waa  waze  and  wis 
••And  in  the  eid  of  sio  renown 
"And  ale  in  hewine  sa  hye  patron 
**0f  Afairden  in  ye  cite.' 


ft 


There  are  fifty  lives  in  all,  and  the  second  portion  contains 
twenty-three  of  these ;  among  them  that  of  Saint  Ninian  the 
Apostle  of  Galloway.  Unfortunately  two  leaves  are  wanting 
at  the  end  of  this  life;  but  enough  remains  to  afford  us 
material  help  in  tracing  out  the  author.  After  the  translation 
of  the  Latin  legend,  the  writer  gives  several  narratives  in 
illustration.     The  first  of  these  he  begins  thus  : 

**  Of  saint  Niniane  3et  I  3a  tel 
"A  ferly  yat  in  my  time  befel 
"In  Galoway  til  a  nobil  knycht 
"Tat  Sir  Fargns  Magdonel^  hycht. 
"  And  hardy  was  of  hart  and  hand 
"And  had  the  leding  of  the  land 
"  In  woTshipe  and  slachtyr  bath 
"One  Inglis  men  to  do  skath.** 


This  ends  thus : 


"For  thi  honoor  be  til  hewynis  kyng 
"And  to  saint  Niniane  honotuyng 
"  En  al  tyme  of  lyfand  men. 
"Tarto  say  we  al  Amen. 
Yis  wes  done  bat  lessing 
Quhen  Sir  Davi  hruyt  wet  king" 


After  several  further  narratives,  he  begins  another  (now  de- 
fective at  the  end)  thus : 

"  A  lytU  tale  3lt  herd  I  tel 

"  Tat  in  to  my  tyme  befel 

"  Of  a  gudman  in  Mnrrefe  borne 

"  In  Elgyne  and  his  kynde  befome 

"And  callit  wes  a  faithful  man 

"With  al  yame  yat  him  knewe  yan 

*  Query  so,  or  Magdouel? 
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-^For  I  kBi  kTflH  «iA  moj  ^ 


•  •  • 

I  find  one  Thomas  BdliarmT  vimeas  lo  m  clianer  emriv  in  iho 
fifteenth  centunr,  in  the  Bmiir^m  Jforaivmnf,  and  other 
peraons  of  the  name  appear  in  thai  part  of  the  countnr.  Aftor 
Saint  Ninian  follow  other  sazntik  and  the  Kiok  ck^es  with  a 
life  of  Saint  Kathmne: 

From  the  hrief  extract  of  these  few  pa«ag«?s  tou  will  sco 
that  the  writer  was  an  ecclesiastic,  past  work  fivm  old  a^^r,  that 
he  feels  qpedally  hound  to  sing  the  praises  of  Saint  Maehar,  the 
patron  of  Aberdeen,  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Galloway  Knight 
happened  in  the  authors  own  time,  and  during  the  rvigu  of 
King  David  Brace,  who  died  in  1370:  and.  further,  aftiT  rt'lat- 
ing  stories  of  events  which  happened  in  Galloway,  he  uieutions 
one  of  an  Elgin  man,  an  old  fiiend  of  his  own,  as  oue  which  ho 
can  tell  with  more  confidence  of  its  truth  than  he  can  a£69ort  of 
the  Galloway  st<»ie& 

When  we  consider  that  John  Barbour  the  Archdeaomi  of 
Aberdeen,  was  engaged  firom  1375  onwards  in  writing  tho  liru^, 
and  that  he  lived  till  1395,  and  apparently  at  Abonloon,  I 
think  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  poem  should  also 
be  added  to  the  meagre  list  of  the  productions  of  tho  fathor 
of  Scotch  poetry.  Scotchmen  have  grieved  ovor  tho  K>8s  of 
Barbour's  poem  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Stewarts,  which  is  so 
often  referred  to  by  Wyntown,  in  his  Chronicle  ;  and  thoi\*t\>ro, 
though  not  of  course  of  equal  interest  with  the  author  h  poou- 
liarly  national  poems,  they  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  have 
restored  to  them  two  such  undoubted  pieces  as  even  from  a 
philological  point  of  view  must  be  of  considenible  value  and 
interest.  To  myself  it  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  think  that 
such  treasures  as  the  Gospels  of  Deer  and  these  two  {XH>ms 
have  been  found  in  our  own  University  Library ;  as  it  shows 
that  however  long  and  however  shamefully  it  has  been  neg- 
lected, there  is  yet  sufficient  Ijdng  undiscovered  to  lead  the 
keepers  of  the  library  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  books 
committed  to  their  charge. 
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P.S.  My  conjecture  has  been  verified  to  some  extent.  I 
have  since  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  the  Douce  Col- 
lection, a  copy  which  furnishes  about  1200  additional  lines 
towards  the  close  of  the  poem.  Being  at  Oxford  for  some 
weeks  this  summer,  I  was  enabled,  thanks  to  the  unequalled 
kindness  of  Mr  Coxe,  to  explore  at  my  leisure  whole  depart- 
ments of  the  Bodleian  Library.  I  was  searching  for  printed 
books;  but  seeing  a  MS.  of  Lydgate's  Troy-Book  in  an  ad- 
joining book-case,  I  was  tempted  to  take  it  down,  although  I 
knew  that  all  the  Bodleian  Lydgates  had  been  just  recently 
examined  with  great  care  for  the  committee  of  the  Elarly 
English  Text  Society.  It  is  a  Scotch  MS.  and  was  probably 
copied  from  the  Cambridge  MS.  before  ours  was  so  much 
mutilated.  The  beginning  is  Lydgate,  the  volume  closes  with 
the  last  few  lines  of  Lydgate's  poem,  and  the  rubrics  about 
Barbour  and  the  Monk  are  omitted;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  even  Mr  Douce  himself  should  have  over- 
looked it,  to  say  nothing  of  more  recent  investigators. 


[It  seems  desirable  to  add  here  the  description  (evidently 
written  by  Mr  Bradshaw)  which  appears  in  the  'Corrigenda' 
to  the  Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge.  A  note  in  Mr  Bradshaw's  handwriting  records 
that  this  description  was  printed  8  February,  1867.] 

Kk.  V.  30.     For  the  description  given,  read  as  follows : 

A  small  folio,  on  paper;  the  original  part  is  of  the  xvth  century; 
the  supply,  which  is  now  collected  and  placed  at  the  end,  is  of  the 
early  part  of  the  xviith.  It  is  the  volume  marked  46  in  the  sale 
catalogue  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale's  MSS.  (printed  Lond.  1691-2, 
4^,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bannatyne  Miscellany y  vol.  il.  p.  149). 

I.  The  original  volume,  consisting  of  upwards  of  326  leaves,  of 
which  1 — 10,  24,  324 — 326,  and  all  following,  are  now  wanting, 
contained 

The  Destruction  op  Troy,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Quido 
de  Colonna. 
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11 — 19*  contain  part  (defect! v^e  at  the  beginning)  of  a 
translKtion  in  romance  couplets,  apparently  by  John  Barbour,  the 
moth<Hr  of  the  Brns.  Leaves  19* — 304^  are  part  of  Lydgate's  trans- 
lation (printed  Lond.  1513,  1555,  folio).  Leaves  304^—323  contain 
m  oontinoation  of  the  story  from  Barbour's  translation,  defective  at 
the  end.    The  beginnings  and  endings  are  as  follows : 

Leaf  11*: 

And  Dyomedes  byrdes  yai  ware 
Callit  thare  eftre  mony  a  3here. 

Leaf  19*: 

That  yar  was  neuer  nane  hyr  lyk 
No  neuer  sail  be  pure  no  ryk 

Her  sndis  barbour  and  beotnnis  pE  monk 
Because  of  certane  Interseueracions  (ed.  1555,  leaf  13^) 
Of  dyuerse  cercles  and  reuolucions 

Leaf  304^: 

Inne  yis  myschief  yat  I  am  infall  (ed.  1555,  leaf  130^) 
Lord  god  thy  grace  mot  help  ws  one  and  all 

Her  endis  the  monk  ande  btotnnis  barbour 
The  kyng  when  yis  counsell  was  done 
In  hys  hall  pryvely  ryght  sone 

Leaf  323^ 

He  fond  a  fayre  pleyn  wher  he  thought. 

Some  of  the  missing  portions  of  the  latter  part  of  Barbour's 
translation  are  to  be  found  in  MS.  Douce  148,  which  was  probably 
copied  from  this  MS.  before  it  was  so  much  mutilated. 

II.  The  supply,  consisting  of  82  leaves,  is  mostly  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Sir  James  Murray  of  Tibbermuir.  The  contents  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Twelve  lines,  from  the  beginning  of  Book  8,  Chapter  5,  of 
the  Life  and  Acts  of  WalUice,  beginning  (leaf  1*) : 

The  mirrie  Day,  sprang  frome  the  Orient 

2.  *  Catologus  librorum  Jacobi  Murryi  ut  sequitur.*  They  are 
grouped  as  <Libri  sacri,  latini,  gallici,  vulgares,  scripti,'  but  only 
occupy  one  page,  Leaf  2*. 

3.  80  lines  in  rhyming  12-  and  14-syllable  couplets,  beginning 
(5»): 

&  5 
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Englishe  Dtabe. 
He  that  his  mirth  hes  lost,  quhais  confoirt  is  dismaid 
Quhais  hoip  in  vaine,  quhais  faith  in  soome,  quhais  trust 
is  all  betrayit 
ending : 

Sence  in  this   erth   that  yar  ar  none  thy  accent  sounds 
aricht.     Finis. 

4.  112  lines  in  rhyming  12-  and  14-syllable  couplets,  beginning 

(6'): 

MURBATIS   DyARB. 

Thou  irksume  bed  quhairin  I  tumble  to  and  fra 
And   restles   rolls  boith  wp  and  doune   may  witness  veill 
my  vae 
ending : 

Thyself  frome  being  cald  onkynd  and  me  thy  dogg  from  Death. 
Finis.     Ameenn  .  quod  Murravius. 

5.  Lines  1 — 91  of  a  poem  in  romance  couplets,  beginning  (11*): 
Listine  lordings  by  the  dayis  off  Arthure 

Was  Britan  in  greet  honoure 
breaking  off  (unfinished,  not  mutilated) : 

Ane  rich  Pavillione  yar  picht  ful  hie 

Ewrie  pom 
It  is  the  Romance  of  Sir  Lamuell  or  Launfal,  but  different  from 
those  in  print. 

6.  Murray's  supply  to  Lydgate's  Troy-book,  from  the  edition 
printed  at  London  in  1555;  Title-page  (26*);  R.  Braham's  Epistle  to 
the  reader  (27);  Lydgate's  Prologue  (28*— 32*');  Table  of  Chapters 
(33,  34);  Beginning  of  the  poem  (35 — 48);  end  of  Lydgate*s  Book  4 
(49,  50);  latter  part  of  Lydgate's  Book  5  (51 — 71*),  ending  thus 
(71»): 

Itt  to  support  and  thus  ane  end  I  mak. 
Finis.  Hie  explicit  Liber  5^  et  ultimus.  All  quhilk  befoir  it 
vantet  yis  40  zeiris  ago  now  latlie  eikit  addit  and  copeit  out  off  ye 
print  ye  beginning  and  end  yar  off  yis  holl  storie  as  ye  breik  beareth 
be  me  James  Murray  with  my  hand  in  all  best  that  for  ye  present 
hes  ye  same  of  my  father  Jhone  Murry  off  Tibbermuir  most  Justlie 
anno  1612  ye  24  of  Maij. 

7 — 9.     Three  sonnets,  in  one  handwriting,  beginning  (71**) : 
7.     Quhen  feirce  Achilles  att  ye  sege  off  Troye 
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&     Sen  «>  itt  it  tint  qpbo  so  ei^vr  t«ik  liile 
9l     Lei«  aie  o  l9««  ^vkOk  rickit  bot  to  dkift 

fic^one  maat  ^kkkt  and  I  sbJI  cmll  tlie  krnd 

IL     A  aoDifeety  bQ^mung  (76*): 

Hckii  Ardiitecton  woanderooa  voatth  rcmnds 

By  Akz.  Mont^merT.     See  Mr  Lungs  cdkioii  (EdinK  1S2K  $to\, 
p.  64. 

12.     A  aoDnety  beginning  (76*) : 

I  am  tbe  aerint  I  was  tbe  fvft  of  tneiv^ 


This  is  a  diarade  of  whidi  apparentlT  the  writer  has  gi\x'n  the 
ac^utioQ  in  the  margin:  *  Julian  I:  Carre.*  It  is  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  the  last. 

13 — 22.     Ten  sonnetSi  in  one  handwriting,  l^eginning  (77*): 

13.  Leip  Tarii6  on  be  sicker  syne  to  sitt 

14.  Mestress  ze  bad  me  thryse  putt  on  my  spurris 

15.  Quha  vald  cam  speid  tall  him  imploy  his  pen 

16.  CHdippe  reid  and  reidding  restid  sueir 

17.  First  I  beleived  ye  erth  sold  tume  in  Assh 

18.  Owerquhelmed  in  vais  and  drouned  in  deip  dispair 

19.  Mestress  qahen  last  vo  twa  did  part  a  sundro 

20.  Lyk  as  ye  litle  emet  hath  hir  gall 

21.  First  in  ye  orient  Rayn  ye  Assiriene  Kings 

22.  Nocht  Orientall  Indus  christall  streemes 

At  the  end  of  the  last  is  written  *  Vale.*  Against  N'\  21  tho  writor 
has  put  *Mon.*  which  may  mean  that  Montgomery  is  tlio  author; 
but  it  is  not  in  the  edition  of  1821 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
David  Laing  has  printed  it  as  by  Drununond  of  Hawthorndon  ; 
see  Archceologica  Scoticoy  Vol.  iv.,  page  101  (thence  inoludod  in 
Mr  Ounningham's  edition  of  Dnimmond). 

23.  Fifty-eight  4-line  stanzas,  beginning  (79*) : 
Ye  Day  Estivall. 

O  perfyt  lycht  quhilk  sheds  away 

By  Alex.  Hume.  See  *Hymnes,  or  Sacred  Songs,'  Edinb.  1599, 
p.  13,  as  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  Club,  Edinb.  1832,  4to. 

24.  Six  8-line  stanzas,  beginning  (80**) : 
Cupid  q"  sail  I  byt  bot  the 
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To  face  page  69 


v.   a  view  of  the  state  op  the  university  in 

Queen  Anne's  reign  \ 


A  MASS  of  papers  formerly  belonging  to  Dr  Samuel  Knight 
(the  author  of  the  lives  of  Colet,  Erasmus,  &c.)  was  given  to 
the  University  Library  some  years  ago  by  Mr  Baumgartner  of 
Hilton.  Among  these  is  a  fragment  of  a  book  in  quarto,  ex- 
tending from  page  102  to  page  216,  all  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  press ;  but  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  volume  are 
^together  wanting.    The  Library  mark  is  MS.  Add.  68. 

The  work  is  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  a  state  of  primitive  and  apostolic  sim- 
plicity in  doctrine  and  practice.  The  author  is  evidently  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  though  vehemently  opposed  not  only 
to  the  corruptions  of  his  own  day,  but  also  to  the  whole  deve- 
lopment of  Church  organisation,  episcopacy,  &c. 

The  fr'agment  which  has  come  down  to  us  affords  such  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  the  University  during  the  latter 
part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that  I  regret  very  much  that  my 
attempts  to  discover  more  of  the  work  have  been  so  far  un- 
availing. If  it  should  be  identified  hereafter  as  already  existing 
in  print,  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  be  unknown  to  those 
of  the  present  generation  who  have  made  a  study  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  University,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
members  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  will  not  regret  that  atten- 
tion is  here  drawn  to  it. 

1  A  Commanioation  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1866. 
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P.S.  I  leave  the  above  remarks  standing  as  they  were  made 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  when  I  first  discovered  the  frag- 
ment ;  but  I  am  now  (1873)  satisfied  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a 
work  by  a  well  known  Cambridge  divine  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
John  Edwards,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  St  John's  College. 
I  have  been  led  to  the  identification  by  examining  the  scraps  of 
paper  used  for  the  insertion  of  additional  matter.  Opposite 
page  189  the  author  has  used  a  portion  of  a  letter  which  runs 
as  follows  : 

London  Aprill  19 
1714. 
Rev*  S', 

I  have  sent  you  some  more 

sheets  and  we  shall  soon  get  done 

for  he  has  promised  he  will  not  go  off  it 

any  more.     We  are  making  up  your  account 

about  your  Body  of  Divinity,  haveing  had 

a  meeting  last  week  about  it,  and  we  shaU 

this.     What  we  desire  is  that  you 

Opposite  page  173  is  a  fragment  of  another  letter,  as  follows : 

R^v^  Sir, 

Having  this  good  opportunity 
by  Mr  Purchas  of  Cambridge,  I  gladly 

Opposite  page  147  is  a  portion  of  a  certificate : 

...Edwards  S.T.B.  in  actualem  possessionem 

...S^  Petri  apud  Oolcestrenses  inductus  fuit  decimo 

...sMaiiannoD^  1683 

per  me 

Johannem  Pearson 
Ecclesiee  ejusdem  Curat'. 

These  pointed  to  a  clergyman  named  Edwards,  already  B.D. 
when  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  St  Peter's,  Colchester,  in 
1683,  and  in  1714  the  author  of  a  recently  published  Body  of 
Divinity,  and  residing  in  Cambridge.  From  Newcourt's  Reper- 
torium  I  found  that  John  Edwards,  B.D.,  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  St  Peter  s  Colchester,  in  1682 ;  and  on  turning  to 
the  Biographia  Britannica,  I  found  a  detailed  notice,  derived 
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firom  an  authentic  memoir  of  Dr  Edwards,  drawn  up  in  great 
measure  by  himself  Mr  Luard  has  since  satisfied  me  that  the 
handwriting  of  the  manuscript  is  identical  with  Edwards's  signa- 
tures now  remaining  in  the  University  Registry.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  safe 
in  considering  Dr  John  Edwards  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
here  brought  to  light. 

Seeing,  then,  that  an  account  of  the  writer  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  biographical  dictionaries,  I  need  only  give  here  the 
barest  outline  of  the  facts  of  his  life.  Bom  at  Hertford  in  1637, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Edwards,  the  well  known  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, he  entered  the  University  at  St  John's  College,  where  he 
obtained  a  Fellowship  in  1659.  He  proceeded  to  both  degrees 
in  arts  and  both  in  divinity.  He  held  at  different  times  a  lec- 
tureship at  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  and  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds. He  was  for  sometime  Vicar  of  St  Peter's,  Colchester, 
as  stated  above.  Again,  he  was  Minister  of  St  Sepulchre  s 
Church,  Cambridge.  During  the  last  five  and  twenty  years 
of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  Cambridge  and  to  have 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing  books.  We  are  told  that 
he  had  no  private  library  whatever,  but  that  he  used  the  Public 
Library  fii-eely,  and  obtained  the  new  books  on  loan  from  the 
booksellers  at  the  rate  of  so  much  a  volume.  His  last  great 
work  was  the  Theologia  Re/ormata  or  Body  of  Divinity,  alluded 
to  in  the  firagment  of  a  letter  from  his  publisher  given  above. 
The  first  three  parts  of  this  came  out  in  two  folio  volumes  in 
1713.  At  his  death,  in  1716,  he  is  said  to  have  left  almost  as 
many  works  in  manuscript  as  he  had  published  in  his  life-time. 
Of  these  a  third  volume  of  his  Theologia  Reformata  was  pub- 
lished in  1726;  and,  five  years  later,  a  volume  entitled,  *Re- 
' mains  of  the  late  Reverend  and  Learned  John  Edwards,  D.D., 
'sometime  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  in  Cambridge.  Pre- 
'pared  for  the  Press  before  his  Death'  (8vo.  London,  1731). 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Dr  Campion  I  have  been  able  to 
examine  a  copy  of  this  volume,  belonging  to  Queens'  College 
Library.  It  contains  five  treatises  and  two  sermons.  The 
second  treatise  bears  the  title:  *A  Discourse  of  Episcopacy 
'wherein  this  question  is  resolved,  whether  in  the  Primitive 
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'Times  there  was  a  Distinct  Order  of  Bishops  different  firom 
'that  of  Presbyters,  or  whether  all  Ministers  were  equoL  Which 
'will  yield  a  full  Answer  to  all  that  hath  been  written  in  de- 
'fence  of  Modem  Episcopacy/  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Discourse  is  the  one  alluded  to  on  p.  171  of  the  fragment 
now  in  the  University  Library,  where  the  writer  says:  'To 
'conclude,  the  Equality  of  Ministers  in  the  Church  is  founded 
'on  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  consequently  the 
'Primacy  of  Bishops  is  a  swerving  from  those  Sacred  Writinga 
'But  of  this  I  shall  distinctly  and  largely  speak  in  a  Just  Dis- 
'course  which  the  Reader  will  find  annexed  to  these  Papers, 
'and  therefore  at  present  I  dismiss  this  Theme.'  As  the  author 
died  in  1716,  the  probability  is  that  the  work,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  several  years  in  hand,  was  passing  through  the 
press  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death,  and  that  it  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance,  that  it  fell  into  Dr  Knight's  hands  in  its 
present  fi-agmentary  state. 

I  have  thought  it  as  well  to  give  a  brief  nummary  of  the 
contents  of  what  we  have  left  of  the  work,  with  a  few  extracts, 
giving  in  fiill  only  that  part  which  relates  to  the  University. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  put  names  to  all  the 
persons  whom  the  writer  has  concealed  under  a  very  thin  dis- 
guise. Of  the  five  smoking  Heads,  the  'overgrown  Pedagog 
'who  never  mounted  a  Pulpit,'  is,  I  presume,  the  Provost  of 
King  s  College,  Dr  Roderick,  known  to  our  time  as  the  Head- 
master of  Eton  whom  the  College  elected  Provost  in  1689, 
when  they  first  wrested  the  nomination  to  the  Provostship  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  were  successful  in  refusing 
to  receive  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  the  nominee  of  King  William 
the  Third.  Dr  Edwards,  as  a  zealous  preacher,  felt  keenly  the 
need  of  this  gift  in  the  Church ;  and  accordingly  speaks  here 
with  rather  more  bluntness  than  courtesy.  But  Dr  Roderick  s 
claim  to  remembrance  certainly  does  not  rest  on  his  sermons. 
The  Fellow  of  St  John's,  an  archbishop  s  nephew,  the  climax  of 
whose  offences  seems  to  have  been  his  appearing  '  in  grey 
clothes  and  a  crevat',  I  have  not  identified.  But  those  who 
are  more  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  University,  and 
especially  St  John's  College,  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in 
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satisfying  themselves  about  almost  all  the  persons  here  alluded 
ta  It  has  a  double  interest  to  us  from  the  fact  that  this 
picture  was  drawn  at  the  very  time  when  Ambrose  Bonwicke 
was  an  undergraduate  at  the  University. 

The  £EM»imile,  which  accompanies  this  paper,  was  executed 
for  me  by  Mr  F.  C.  Price',  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the 
handwriting  of  the  manuscript.  When  it  was  done,  I  had  not 
discovered  the  author,  and  I  was  anxious  to  give  every  facility 
f<»r  identifying  the  handwriting,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
a  difficult  matter,  seeing  the  mass  of  correspondence  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  that  period.  Now  that  the  author  has 
been  traced  out,  it  is  perhaps  a  needless  addition ;  but  I  have 
preferred  to  leave  it,  for  the  benefit  of  any  readers  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  study  of  handwriting. 


The  Fragment  commences  (p.  102)  in  the  middle  of  some 
remarks  on  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies used.     The  writer  inveighs  strongly  against  the  use  of 
Organs  in  Churches,  against  the  reading   of  the   Apocryphal 
Books  (105),  the  use  of  Creeds  in  the  service  (106),  of  Sponsors 
in  Baptism  (ib.),  &c.     These  are  followed  by  ten  considerations, 
upon  which  *it  cannot  but  be  thought  reasonable  to  let  fall 
'some  of  our  Rituals  and  Ceremonials'  (154).     He  then  deals 
with  the  arguments  from   Antiquity,  Tradition,  and   Custom. 
Next  (169)  he  says:  *  The  Fourth  and  Last  thing  is  now  to  be 
'handled,  that  is,  I  am  to  shew  that  the  PHmitive  Discipline 
*  and   Government  of  the  Church  is  much  defaced  among  us.* 
This  part  touches  at  the  mode  of  election  and  appointment,  &c., 
and  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  clergy,  and  on  the  covetousness 
and  avarice  of  prelates,  even  in  dealing  with  the  poorer  clergy. 

'  I  might  observe '  he  writes  (p.  188)  *  how  our  Religious 
Mammonists  grasp  at  any  thing  where  Gain  is  to  be  had.     They 

^  [See  Prefatory  Note.     J.] 
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fetch  even  Physic  and  Surgery  under  their  Jurisdiction.  Every 
poor  Schoolmaster  is  under  their  lash,  yea,  and  every  Midwife. 
So  that  a  child  can*t  be  bom  into  the  world,  a  boy  can't 
be  whipt,  a  fellow  s  broken  pate  can't  be  cured  without  the 
Bishop's  Licence.  Without  this  none  can  be  married  at  some 
certain  times  of  the  year:  but  the  Bishop  and  his  Court  can 
dispense  with  these  Prohibited  Times  (as  they  call  them),  if 
you  will  pay  for  it.  What  think  you  ?  Is  this  according  to  the 
Platform  of  the  Apostolic  Ages  ? 

The  worldliness  of  some  of  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  cannot 
escape  our  observation;  for  they  learn  of  the  Prelates,  and 
rake  what  they  can,  and  are  never  satisfied.  We  have  scan- 
dalous Proofs  of  this  in  every  Diocese :  we  have  two  instances 
of  it  of  late  in  this  Country.  One  Clergyman  possessed  three 
Benefices,  together  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  or  more;  and  besides  these  he  had  two  other 
Benefices  and  Cures  of  souls  in  other  places  worth  above  £200 
yearly,  and  a  Prebend  of  £100  yearly  value,  and  a  Sinecure  of 
the  like  value,  and  a  Mastership  of  a  College  of  above  £200 
per  annum,  and  a  real  Estate  of  his  own  of  £500  per  annum, 
besides  about  £30000  in  mony.  The  other  was  Master  of  a 
College,  Archdeacon,  Parson  of  a  rich  Living,  Prebendary  of 
one  Church,  and  Chancellor  of  an  other,  and  he  had  a  good 
Benefice  in  the  same  Diocese.  Any  one  of  these  Preferments 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  any  sober  and  moderate  Clergyman, 
and  some  of  them  very  plentifully.  And  yet  so  it  is,  they 
seldom  thrive  under  this  Heap  of  Preferments;  but  most  of 
them  die  poor  and  in  debt,  and  scandalously  defraud  the  living. 
I  forbear  mentioning  Particular  Instances... 

I  know  they  pretend  that  they  must  have  great  Revenues 
in  order  to  keeping  Hospitality... The  pretence  of  Hospitality  is 
an  idle  fiam... 

There  are  other  Disorders,  and  even  of  a  different  kind, 
in  some  of  our  Ecclesiasticks,  which  are  not  very  agreeable 
with  the  Primitive  Practice  of  Churchmen :  witness  the  Ltucury 
which  many  of  the  Clergy  are  noted  for  at  this  day.  A  great 
part  of  their  Revenues  is  expended  in  plenty  of  Red  Juice 
for  themselves  (yea,  they  are  such  Lovers  of  that  liquor  that 
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they  take  the  Communion  in  Claret),  and  an  other  larg  Part  is 

lavishd  away  in  Modish  Dresses  for  their  Spouses.     They  pray 

and  drink,  and  drink  and  pray... The  younger  irie  strut  up  and 

down   in   Cockd-up  hats  and  Powderd  wigs :    insomuch   that 

their  friend   Dr   Hickes  calls  them   a    Well-powderd  Clergy. 

When   Crape  was  the  mode,  nothing  would   serve   them   for 

Gowns   and   Cassocks  but   that :   and  in  other   Instances  'tis 

visible  that  they  comply  with  every  Fashion  that  comes  up. 

Some  of  them  affect  to  be  perfect  Beaus,  and  seem  to  be  the 

greatest  Fops  in  nature.     They  have  lately  got  into  Girdles  or 

Sashes  a  la  mode  de  la  Campagne,  and  these  displayd  and 

spread  Circingles  make  them  look  like  Drummers  or  some 

Petty  OflScers  in  an  Army... And  as  to  their  Wives  and  Davghters, 

they  dance  and  sing,  they  play,  they  game  :  a  Common  Prayer 

book  and  a  Pack  of  Cards  are  their  daily  diversion.     They 

patch  and  paint  as  plentifully  as  any  of  their  sex.     You  would 

verily  think  that  the  Close  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  were 

a  Turkish  Seraglio,  rather  than  the  Habitation  of  Christian 

people.    The  Aggravation  of  all  this  is  that  these  persons  whom 

I  have  been  deciphering  are  those  who  should  be  Examples  to 

others  of  Mortification  and  Self  denial :   nay,  that  which  is 

sofferable  in  others,  is  not  so  in  them.' 

At  the  close  of  this  passage  (p.  191)  the  author  says :  *  Thus 
'I  have  dispatchd  two  of  the  Generall  Heads  which  I  undertook 
*to  treat  of :  there  now  remains  the  Third,  namely,  Directions 
'ofid  Advices  for  recovering  of  Primitive  Christianity.*  After 
giving  his  Advices  imder  the  four  heads  of  Doctrine,  Practice, 
Public  Worship,  and  Ecclesiastical  Government,  he  proceeds  to 
give  his  Directions  under  eight  heads,  as  follows  (p.  202) : 

*  In  order  to  the  Reformation,  which  is  so  desirable  in  the 
Church  and  in  Church  Affairs,  I  will  make  bold  to  offer  some 
Particular  Directions. 

First,  to  make  way  for  the  changing  of  the  Episcopal 
Government,  let  the  Revenues  of  Bishopricks  be  Icssend... 

Secondly,  Lessen  the  revenues  not  only  of  Bishopricks,  but 
of  some  Benefices^  that  thereby  there  may  be  an  Addition  made 
to  others... 

Thirdly,  Destroy  Non-Residence,  and  put  down  Pluralities... 
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Fourthly,  Let  Parishes  that  are  too  wide,  be  contracted, 
let  more  Churches  be  erected  to  receive  the  Inhabitants^ 
more  Pastors  be  set  over  those  Churches... 

Fifthly,  Let  the  Bishops  put  a  stop  to  their  Ordinations 
some  time,  or  admit  fewer  into  Orders  than  usually  hereto! 
There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  this,  for  there  are  all 
above  fourty  thousand  Clergymen  in  England,  but  not  above 
thousand  Benefices  in  all :  and  the  number  of  the  Clergy 
daily  increasing... 

Sixthly,  Let  those  that  are  to  be  ordained  undergo  a  8tri< 
Examination  than  hath  been  used,  yea,  than  is  according 
the  present  Laws.... 

Seventhly,  Let  there  be  frequent  Synods  and  Cc 
about  Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  correcting  Abuses  in  the  Churchi 
and  let  Learned,  Pious,  and  Sober  Laymen  be  admitted  to  th< 
Consultations.... 

Eighthly  and  lastly.  Care  must  be  taken  of  the  Universiiie$t 
that  is,  they  ought  to  be  Reformd.     There  is  good  ground  fori 
this,  if  we  reflect  on  the  Deficiency  and  Failure  in  their  Studies 
and  in  their  Morality,  which  are  visible  among  them  at  this 
day. 

First,  their  Remissness  in  their  Studies  is  very  Notorious 
and  Scandalous.  In  some  of  these  late  years  vast  numbers  of 
those  that  have  been  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Batchelour 
of  Arts  have  been  disappointed  of  it  because  of  their  Insuf- 
ficiency in  Learning,  though  the  Posers  and  Examiners  were 
very  Moderate  and  Favourable.  And  when  several  of  them 
were  admitted  to  the  second  Posing,  yet  not  a  few  of  them 
were  finally  stopt.  It  will  be  Amazing  to  tell  what  Easy  Ques- 
tions were  put  to  some  of  them,  and  yet  they  were  not  able 
to  answer  them.  One  of  them  was  askd  what  was  the  English 
of  Anno  Domini,  but  the  blockhead  was  not  able  to  tell,  but 
the  stupid  creature  thought  it  must  be  anno,  annas,  annavL 
Another  was  askd  how  long  it  was  since  our  Saviour's  birth : 
he  said,  about  a  hundred  years:  an  other  differd  fix)m  [him]  in 
his  Chronology,  for  being  askd  whether  Noah  or  Christ  was 
first  in  the  world,  he  gave  it  for  the  latter.  One  related  to  me 
how  dismal  and  distracting  a  sight  it  was  to  see  at  the  Ex- 
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r's  chamber  the  postures  and  actions  of  the  forlorn  crea- 
one  was  poring  on  his  Accidence,  an  other  on  his  Gram- 
r,  an  other  turning  over  a  Dictionary,  to  construe  a  little 
Latin^  an  other  was  bid  to  turn  English  into  Latin, 
jin  an  ordinary  School-boy  could  do  much  more.  Such 
performances  as  these,  and  the  like,  were  required  of 
after  they  had  been  resident  four  years  or  there  about  in 
Collies.  Thus  they  neglect  the  business  for  which  they 
sent  to  the  University :  they  shamefully  and  scandalously 
id  their  hours,  and  render  themselves  unfit  for  the  De- 
they  take  (if  they  can  take  it)  and  more  unfit  for  the 
of  the  Ministry  they  were  designd  for.  Thus  we  are  like 
have  an  Ignorant  Clergy,  unless  greater  care  be  used  to 
these  Nurseries,  and  those  who  preside  over  the  Youth 
For  indeed  the  fault  is  generally  in  the  Tutours,  some 
«f  whom  neglect  their  Charg,  and  particularly  they  take  no 
cue  of  those  that  are  designd  for  the  Ministry,  they  read  no 
IXvinity  Lectures  to  them,  they  instruct  them  not  in  the 
Principles  of  Theology  :  some  of  them  spend  their  days  in  Idle- 
ness and  Sottishness,  and  are  serviceable  neither  to  God  nor 
man.  What  a  parcel  of  Lazy  Drones  there  is  in  these  places, 
may  be  gatherd  from  one  College  only,  which  hath  been  lately 
talkd  o£  Tis  observable  concerning  some  of  them  that  though 
the  profits  of  their  Fellowships  are  inconsiderable,  yet  when 
their  Course  of  preaching  at  St  Mary's  comes  about,  they  hire 
one  to  do  that  oflBce,  and  part  with  two  Guineas,  when  they  have 
not  an  other  in  the  world.  Some  venture  on  the  work  them- 
selves, and  do  it  indiflferently,  and  sometimes  very  scandalously. 
This  generally  is  observd  at  Sturhridg  fair  time,  and  thereby 
their  sorry  performances  are  Proclaimd,  and  the  report  of  them 
carried  home  by  the  Citizens.  Hence  all  that  do  their  work  very 
dully  in  the  pulpit  are  usually  called  Sturhridg  fair  Preachers, 
As  for  the  Heads  (as  they  call  them),  that  is,  the  Masters  of 
CfollegeSy  their  idle  and  useless  way  of  living  is  too  well  known. 
Though  they  love  to  hear  of  a  Public  Commencement,  because 
of  the  Good  Cheer  they  meet  with  then,  yet  they  tremble  at 
nothing  more  than  the  thoughts  of  Disputing  at  that  time. 
They  shake  at  the  very  mentioning  of  any  Public  Exercise, 
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especially  of  Predchtng,  and  though  it  be  required  of  them  bat 
once  in  a  douzen  years,  yet  then  they  hire  a  preacher,  and  do 
their  work  by  a  Joumyman.  It  is  their  lot  to  be  the  subject 
of  every  Prevaricator  and  Tripos,  and  they  sit  tamely,  and 
hear  themselves  jeerd,  because  they  are  conscious  to  themselves 
of  their  Crimes,  and  thence  bear  their  Correction  with  a  seem- 
ing patience ;  however,  they  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  men, 

I  am  to  pass  from  the  Laziness  and  Usdessness  of  these 
people  to  something  that  is  of  a  Worse  nature,  and  that  is 
Iminorality  and  DebavcJiery.  Here  are  not  only  Dunces  but 
Rakes,  and  both  meet  in  the  same  persons,  which  makes  their 
Character  more  ignominious  and  odious,  for  nothing  is'  more 
detestable  than  a  Debauched  Dunce.  They  are  continually 
haunting  Taverns  and  Alehouses,  though  it  be  expressly 
against  their  Statutes  to  do  so.  They  sit  up  late  in  these 
Public  houses,  and  at  midnight  or  in  the  morning  they  stagger 
to  their  Colleges,  and  disturb  the  neighborhood  and  rouse 
them  out  of  their  sleep  by  their  clamorous  outcries  and  loud 
knockings  at  the  Gates,  and  calling  to  the  Porter  to  let  them 
in  to  their  freehold,  as  they  term  it.  If  they  can't  presently 
be  admitted,  they  climb  over  College  walls,  break  gates  and 
iron  barrs  to  make  their  way  at  night  into  their  chambers. 
They  most  dishonestly  and  unjustly  run  in  debt,  to  the  im- 
poverishing of  several  Townsmen.  Twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
on  the  score  at  a  Tavern  is  usual ;  and  sometimes  half  as  much 
or  more  for  Tobacco,  and  proportionably  for  the  liquors  at  Ale 
houses.  Coffee  houses,  &c.  Some  of  them  have  feloniously 
broken  into  places  in  the  night,  and  have  stolen  away  what 
they  found  there.  Yea  lately  one  of  Caius*s  College,  a  Fellow, 
and  in  Sacred  orders,  stole  out  of  the  University  Library  above 
a  cart-load  of  books  of  all  sorts,  and  cut  many  of  them  in 
pieces.  Tis  too  notorious  to  be  conceald  that  several  Uni- 
versity men  have  been  arraignd  for  Murder,  and  have  tnerited 
the  punishment  due  for  it,  but  methods  were  used  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  it.  It  would  be  endless  to  rehearse  the  gross 
Immoralities  of  the  Academics,  both  the  Young  ones  and  their 
Tutours,  and  those  of  advancd  years :  for  some  of  the  disorders 
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before  mentiond  are  practisd  by  them  equally  and  promis- 
cuously. I  might  bring  upon  the  Stage  the  five  Smoking 
Heads,  one  of  whom  is  an  Overgrown  Pedagog,  who  never 
mounted  a  Pulpit :  an  other  is  his  Gizzard,  who  is  taken  home 
to  dine  with  him,  and  then  comes  reaking  to  church  with 
Claret  in  the  afternoon.  He  hath  spent  as  much  mony  in 
Bed  Juyces  as  would  build  an  Hospital;  yet  it  did  not  give 
him  spirits  enough  to  read  his  Speech  before  the  Queen  at 
Newmarket  The  Square-fisuj'd  Doctor  and  the  wall-eyd  Priest, 
both  of  them  Hot  and  Hissing  like  a  Tailors  goose  might  be 
here  mentiond,  with  an  other,  who  is  reservd  for  afberwarda 
It  is  observable  that  among  the  University  men  that  all  most 
half  of  them  are  Hypt  (as  they  call  it),  that  is,  disorderd  in  their 
brains,  sometimes  Mopish,  sometimes  Wild,  the  two  different 
effects  of  their  Laziness  and  Debauchery.  If  there  be  a  Sober 
and  Diligent  Tutour,  he  is  affironted,  abus'd,  injur'd :  and  when 
he  is  so  he  can  find  no  Redress,  but  brings  on  himself  a  greater 
Odium,  as  in  the  case  of  Clare  Hall.  It  may  be  added  in  the 
last  place  that  there  is  no  Restraint  or  Check  on  these  disorders, 
but  Impunity  reigns  every  where,  and  the  most  extravagant 
behaviour  is  not  reform'd.  Mr.  F.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College 
(now  Parson  of  A.  in  Hertfordshire)  kept  a  Concubine  in  town 
several  years,  and  is  at  this  day  grown  Old  with  her.  Mr.  V.,  a 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  lies  at  rack  and  manger  at  a  house  five 
or  six  miles  off  of  Cambridg,  without  lawfull  occasion  to  detain 
him  there,  yea  under  great  siispition  of  a  Vitious  Commerce. 
He  is  absent  from  his  Benefice  and  Charg  in  the  Country,  and 
never  repairs  to  his  College  but  when  there  are  Leases  to  be 
Sealed,  or  a  dividend  to  be  received;  yet  none  remind  this  man 
of  his  duty.  Another  Fellow  of  the  same  College,  a  Rector  of 
a  Parish  not  far  off  of  Cambridg,  a  nephew  of  an  Archbishop, 
runs  up  and  down  the  Country,  is  at  all  hors-matches  and 
cockfightings,  appears  in  Grey  clothes  and  a  Crevat.  Yet  he  is 
not  checkd  either  by  the  Diocesan  or  the  College,  though  this 
behavior  is  both  against  Canon  and  Statute. 

With  the  Immorality  of  these  Academics  is  joynd  Pro- 
phaness  and  Impiety.  I  have  heard  them  with  these  ears  swear 
and  curse  and  damn  like  Hectors :  and  nothing  is  more  usual 
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with  them  in  their  common  conversation.     And  this  Prophane 
Swearing  prepares  them  for  that  Breach  of  Oaths  of  an  other 
nature,  which  they  are  guilty  of.     They  solemnly  swear  to  keep 
the  Statutes  of  the  University,  and  of  their  particular  Colleges, 
and  yet  live  in  a  most  visible  violation  of  them,  them  I  mean 
which  respect  not  only  their  Manners,  but  their  Exercises :  bat 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  meet  in  the  Regent-house,  and  are 
Absolvd  by  a  Priest  without  shewing  any  signs  of  Repentance. 
They  shew  little  regard  and  reverence  for  the  Lords  day,  for 
they  choose  Vicechancellors  and   Proctors  (when  the  course 
comes  about)  on  that  day,  though  an  Act  of  Parliament  excuses 
them  from  Elections  or  any  such  Secular  business  on  that  day. 
On  all  Sundays  in  the  afternoon  they  go  immediately  from  the 
Church  to  the  CoflFee-houses,  as  if  they  thought  it  were  but 
passing  from  one  place  of  diversion  to  an  other.     Though  there 
was  her  Majesties  Proclamation  against  prophaning  this  day,  in 
which  persons  were  particularly  forbid  to  go  to  Coffee  houses, 
yet  the  Vicechancellor  and  Clergy  take  no  notice  of  it,  but  act 
contrary  to  it.     On  Trinity  Sunday  and  on  John  Port  Latin 
when  it  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  these  re- 
spective Colleges  go  and  trudg  from  College  to  College,  to  beg 
three  days  Non-Term  for  that  week.     And  can  we  then  expect 
Reverence  to  be  paid  by  others  to  this  Solemn  Time,  when  we 
thus  disregard  it  ourselves  ?     Whether  the  Undergraduates 
and  Scholars  repair  to  Church  on  this  day,  or  stay  at  home,  is 
little  minded  by  their  Tutours :  but  when  they  go,  every  body 
knows  of  it,  for  they  talk  aloud  in  the  Church,  they  laugh,  they 
most  irreverently  behave  themselves  even  in  the  time  of  Divine 
Service.     If  they  meet  not  with  the  Desireable  Spectacle,  they 
run  out  of  the  Church  as  if  they  were  frighted :  and  their  prac- 
tise is  to  ramble  up  and  down  from  Church  to  Church  through 
out  the  town,  to  gaze  on  the  young  women,  and  (as  some  of 
them  are  wont  to  confess)  to  tell  how  many  Patches  they  wear. 
I  have  heard  two  Reverend  Divines  talk  about  their  Cats  in  the 
Vestry  just  before  they  went  to  their  seats  in  St  Mary's.    And 
when  they  are  come  thither,  they  sleep  as  soimdly  as  if  they 
had  taken  a  good  dose  of  Opium  before  they  came  to  Church : 
and  this  is  done  in  the  face  of  the  Youth  of  their  Colleges. 
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Many  particulars  might  be  mentiond  of  the  Prophane  spirit  and 
oarriage  of  these  Qownmen.  One  who  was  a  Fellow  of  a  Col- 
I^^  and  Preacher  in  the  town,  finding  himself  over-loaded  with 
liqaor,  employd  one  of  his  Pupils,  an  Undergraduate,  and  not 
in  Sacred  Orders,  to  read  the  prayers  at  a  Burial,  at  which  he 
was  not  able  to  perform  the  Office  himself  At  Benet  College 
they  game  and  play  in  their  chambers  after  Supper,  and  when 
the  Bell  rings  at  nine  a  clock,  they  cast  knaves  who  shall  go 
down  and  read  Prayers.  I  might  take  notice  of  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity's  reprimand  to  the  Parish  Clark  of  St  Mary  s  who  used 
aooording  to  the  common  custom  to  tell  the  people  that  they 
must  sing  such  or  such  a  Psalm  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God. 
What  (said  he)  have  you  to  do  with  the  glory  of  God  ?  These 
Great  Pretenders  to  the  observation  of  Holy  days  baffle  their 
pretences,  by  their  own  example,  for  though  by  all  means  they 
will  have  Sermons  preachd  on  those  days,  yet  there  is  but  a 
poor  thin  Congregation,  sometimes  not  two  Doctors  at  Church. 
As  for  Fast-days  the  Holiness  of  them  is  zealously  asserted  and 
maintaind  by  an  University  man,  who  in  order  to  the  keeping 
up  of  Wednesday-Fasts  hath  this  pleasant  Conceit*:  *  Merxury, 
*to  whom  Wednesday  is  devoted,  being  the  Idol  of  Gain,  it 
'  would  therefore  be  more  especially  proper  for  any  one  to  ob- 
'  serve  this  Fast-day  who  hath  occasion  to  punish  and  mortify  any 
'  sin  of  Wrong  and  Injustice,  Covetoiisness  and  Immoderate  Love 
^  of  the  World*  And  surely  it  is  as  proper  for  Scholars  and  Stu- 
dents, seeing  Mercury  is  the  God  of  Wit  and  Arts  ?  This  Writer 
is  pleased  also  to  inform  us  concerning  the  propriety  of  Friday- 
fasts,  for  this  day  being  in  remembrance  of  the  Goddess  Venus, 
the  Mistress  of  Pleasure,  it  may  put  us  in  mind  to  abstain  from 
the  love  of  Voluptuousness.  Such  excellent  Notions  doth  this 
Author  famish  us  with.  I  might  observe  here  that  though  our 
Academics  cry  up  Fasting,  yet  they  keep  up  only  the  mere 
Name,  for  in  Lent-time  they  enlarg  their  Commons,  and  gene- 
rally the  greatest  Eatings  are  on  Fast-nights.  The  pure  Em- 
manuelists  satisfy  their  consciences  by  supping  in  the  College 
Parlour  on  friday-nights,  whereas  it  were  a  great  sin  to  eat 
their  Commons  in  the  Hall.    A  Chapel  is  a  Holy  place,  yet  in 

^  Mr  Brome  of  Christian  Fasting,  p.  72. 

&  « 
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some  Colleges  they  read  and  seal  all  their  Leases  there.  Here 
are  Declamations  on  very  ill  subjects  sometimes,  and  DispfdO' 
Uons  on  Questions  not  fit  to  be  movd  in  this  place.  So  in  St 
Mary's  Church  not  only  Exercises  in  Philosophy,  Law,  and  Physie 
are  performd  at  a  Commencement,  but  Jests  and  Merriment 
are  permitted,  and  the  most  Conformable  Clergy  clap  on  their 
caps  or  hats  in  this  place :  which  at  an  other  time  is  reckond  to 
be  Prophanesa  Who  can  forbear  laughing  at  these  Vain  Shews 
and  Contradictory  Pretences  ?  Shall  I  here  take  notice  that  tis 
common  with  University  men  to  talk  despicably  of  Country 
Parsons ;  tis  a  piece  of  Wit  and  Jest  to  mention  the  bare  Name 
and  yet  they  are  constantly  gaping  for  this  Rural  Post,  and  im- 
patiently expect  the  Fall  of  a  Fellowship,  that  they  may  ap- 
proach nearer  to  that  Preferment,  or  even  heartily  pray  for  the 
death  of  an  Old  Incumbent,  that  they  may  speedily  be  advancd 
to  his  place.  I  could  observe  that  the  Order  of  Dea^cons  is 
abused  and  prophan'd  here  by  those  who  enter  into  it,  merely 
to  capacitate  them  for  a  Fellowship,  not  in  order  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Holy  Function.  And  how  few  are  there  here  that  can 
answer  those  Questions  which  are  askd  them  when  they  are 
ordaind  to  that  oflBce,  especially  the  first.  Whether  they  are 
inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  them  that  Mini- 
stration? I  have  now  done,  though  I  could  say  much  more 
concerning  these  persons,  but  I  spare  them. 

I  think  it  suflBciently  appears  fi-om  what  I  have  allready  ad- 
vancd that  there  is  some  Reason  why  these  Societies  should  be 
narrowly  inspected  and  regulated,  why  these  Fountains  should 
be  purified.  It  is  certain  that  they  never  so  wanted  a  Purgation 
as  at  present.  If  the  Founders  and  Benefactors  were  alive, 
they  would  call  for  it,  and  if  it  were  not  efifected,  they  would 
heartily  repent  of  their  Bounty.  If  there  be  not  a  Reformation, 
Parents  may  as  hopefully  send  their  sons  to  these  Seminaries 
as  the  Idolatrous  Jews  offerd  their  children  to. Moloch,  that  is, 
to  be  destroyd.  Wherfore  it  is  high  time  that  this  Cage  of 
Unclean  birds  be  cleansd,  lest  the  foundation  of  Impiety  and 
Lewdness  be  laid  here  by  them,  which  they  will  never  be  able 
to  fi^ee  themselves  from  in  the  future  part  of  their  lives ;  lest 
Irreligion  should  be  cherishd  here  to  fit  them  as  'twere  for 
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higher  degrees  of  it  afterwards ;  and  lest  the  polluted  streams 
which  flow  from  these  impure  fountains  should  be  diffused 
through  the  whole  Church  and  Nation.  This  may  convince  us 
of  the  Necessity  of  reforming  the  Manners  of  these  men,  and 
particularly  in  order  to  carrying  on  the  great  Design  which  I 
have  been  propounding,  that  is,  the  Restoring  of  Primitive 
Purity,  and  bringing  all  things  in  Christianity  to  a  conformity 
to  the  Rules  and  Prescriptions  given  us  by  Christ  himself  and 
his  Apostlea' 

About  two  pages  after  this  the  manuscript  breaks  off,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  (page  216). 
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VI.     On  the  earliest  English  engravings  of  the 
Indulgence  known  as  the  *  Image  of  Pity'/ 


The  discovery  of  one  of  these  Indulgences  lately  in  the 
University  Library  has  led  me  to  put  together  a  few  facts 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  give  their  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  rise  of  wood-engraving  in  England 

The  facts  which  are  fairly  certain  about  early  wood- 
engraving  in  this  country  are  few,  but  yet  enough  to  enable 
any  one  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison,  if  he  will  pursue  the 
subject  methodically.  They  are  all  to  be  found  in  connexion 
with  the  employment  of  the  wood-engraver  by  the  printer. 
I  will  put  these  facts  as  briefly  and  as  intelligibly  as  I  can. 

The  first  printing-press  started  in  England  (A)  was  that  of 
William  Caxton  at  Westminster  (November  18,  1477)".  The 
second  (B)  was  that  of  Theodoricus  Rood  de  Colonia  at  Oxford 
(December  17, 1478).  The  third  (C)  was  that  of  the  unnamed 
schoolmaster  at  Saint  Alban*s  (1480).  The  fourth  (D)  was  that 
of  John  Lettou  in  the  city  of  London  (1480).  John  Lettou 
was  soon  joined  by  William  de  Machlinia,  who  afterwards 
carried  on  the  business  alone. 

The  art  of  wood-engraving  was  employed  by  the  printers 
for  (1)  initial  letters ;  (2)  borders  round  the  page ;  (3)  illustra- 


^  A  Communication  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1867. 

^  These  are  the  dates  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  books  known  to 
have  been  issued  from  each  press.  They 
answer  aU  practical  purposes,  and  this 
method  compels  us  to  keep  to  ascertained 


facts  and  to  avoid  all  fruitless  specula- 
tions as  to  what  may  have  been.  Where 
I  differ  in  my  dates  or  conclusions  from 
Mr  Blades,  it  is  only  the  result  of 
several  years*  work  upon  the  subject 
which  his  own  incomparable  monograph 
has  alone  rendered  capable  of  being 
satisfactorily  studied. 
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tions  inserted  in  the  text ;  and  (4)  the  printer's  own  monogram 
or  device, 

1.    InUiai  letters. 

A.  At  Caxton's  press  simple  initials  are  found  in  the 
indulgences  of  1480  and  1481,  and  in  the  General  sentence  and 
the  Bedes  on  the  sondaye  given  at  the  close  of  the  Four 
Sermons  which  form  an  appendix  to  the  Liber  FesticUis,  printed 
June  30,  1483.  It  is  only  in  the  Esop  however  (March  26, 
1484)  that  initials  are  first  found  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
book,  and  from  that  time  onwards  they  are  customary. 

B.  At  Oxford  one  letter,  Q,  occurs  about  sixty  times  in  the 
Festial  of  1486,  but  everywhere  else  a  blank  space  is  left  for 
the  initial 

C.  At  the  Saint  Alban's  press  simple  initials  occur  only 
in  the  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting  and  Coat-armours  (1486). 

D.  At  this  press  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  at  alL 

2»    Borders. 

A.  At  Caxton's  press  they  first  appear  in  an  edition  of 
the  Fifteen  Cos  and  other  prayers,  which  is  almost  certainly  a 
supplement  to  an  edition  of  the  Primer,  or  Book  of  Hours,  now 
lost.     The  date  cannot  be  put  further  back  than  1490-91. 

B.  At  the  Oxford  press  an  elaborate  border  of  four  pieces, 
representing  birds  and  flowers,  is  found  in  some  (but  not  in 
all)  copies  of  the  two  books  printed  there  in  October  1481  and 
July  1482 ;  so  that  the  date  may  probably  be  fixed  at  some- 
what after  July  1482. 

C.  At  the  Saint  Alban's  press  there  is  no  trace  of  the  use 
of  woodcut  borders. 

D.  At  William  de  Machlinia's  press,  the  only  instance 
I  have  found  is  in  a  fiiagment  of  a  Primer  in  the  University 
library  at  Cambridge,  where  there  is  a  border,  or  frame  of  one 
piece  containing  flowers  and  birds*,  round  the  first  page  of  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  commencing  the  second  of  the  three 
constant  portions  of  the  Primer.     Ames  appears  to  have  had 

1  [This  is  an  oversight;  there  are      his  edition  of  Aphthonii  Praetxerei- 
no  birds.  The  border  passed  to  Pynson,      tamenta^    1521,  8^    J.] 
and  may  be  seen  on  the  title-page  of 
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a  copy  of  the  whole  book,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  trac)^ 
his  copy  and  so  can  give  no  better  account.  The  date  may 
be  put  about  1485. 

3.    Illustrations  inserted  in  the  text. 

A.  The  following  cuts,  or  series  of  cuts,  were  engraved 
for  works  printed  at  Caxton's  press : 

(1)  The  Mirror  of  the  world,  1st  ed.  (1481).  A  series  of 
diagrams  and  a  series  of  eleven  cuts  illustrating  the  text. 

(2)  The  Game  of  chesse  moralised,  2nd  ed  (1483).  A 
series  of  sixteen  cuts. 

(3)  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  2nd  ed.  (1483).  A  series 
of  twenty-three  cuta 

(4)  The  Fables  of  Esop,  &c.  (March  26, 1484).  A  fit)nti. 
spice  representing  Esop,  and  series  of  185  cuts. 

(5)  The  Golden  Legend,  1st  ed.  (1484).  A  large  cut,  for 
the  frontispice,  representing  heaven,  and  two  series  of  eighteen 
large  and  fifty-two  small  cuts,  the  large  series  including  one  of 
the  device  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 

(6)  A  series  representing  the  Passion.  These  were  pro- 
bably engraved  for  an  edition  of  the  Horm  in  8vo.  now  lost, 
and  are  only  found  scattered  in  other  works. 

(7)  The  Speculum  vitce  Christi,  1st  ed.  (about  1487).  A 
series  of  cuts  illustrating  the  work ;  but  there  are  also  some 
introduced  from  the  Passion-series  just  mentioned.  One,  which 
appears  to  belong  to  the  Speculum  series,  is  not  foimd  there, 
but  occurs  in  the  Twelve  profits  of  Tribulation  (ab.  1490-91). 

(8)  The  Primer  or  Horce  in  4to.  (ab.  1490-91).  No  copy 
of  the  book  is  known,  but  what  is  probably  a  supplement, 
containing  the  Fifteen  Cos  and  other  prayers,  gives  us  the  cut 
of  the  Crucifixion,  which  forms  one  of  the  series  of  five,  which 
is  found  complete  in  the  Horce  of  1494,  mentioned  below. 

(9)  The  Service  for  the  Feast  of  the  Transfiguration  (about 
1490-91).     One  cut. 

B.  At  the  Oxford  press  only  two  books  are  known  with 
wood-cut  illustrations,  in  neither  case  cut  for  the  work : 

(1)  Lyndewode  8  Provinciale  (about  1484-85). 

(2)  Liber  Festialis  (1486).     The  cut  of  the  author  in  the 
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Lyndewode,  and  the  eleven  large  cuts  in  the  Festial  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  commencement  of  a  series  engraved  for 
an  edition  of  the  Qolden  Legend  which  was  never  executed. 
They  certainly  belong  to  no  Imown  book.  The  five  small  cuts 
in  the  Festial  apparently  belong  to  a  lost  Oxford  edition  of  the 
Primer  or  Horw. 

C.  At  the  Saint  Alban's  press,  the  only  illustrations  in 
the  text  are  the  coats  of  arms  found  in  the  Book  of  Hawking, 
Hunting  and  Coat-armours  (1486). 

D.  At  the  press  of  John  Lettou  and  Wm.  de  Machlinia, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  any  such  illustrations. 

4.    Printer's  devices. 

A  At  Caxton's  press,  the  device,  so  familiar  to  most 
English  bibliographers,  was  used  first  about  Christmas  1489  in 
the  second  folio  edition  of  the  Sarum  Ordinals.  At  first  (as  here, 
in  the  Dictes  of  the  Philosophers,  and  in  the  History  of  Reynard 
the  Fox)  it  was  used  at  or  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 
In  Caxton's  subsequent  books  it  is  always  found  at  the  end. 

C.  At  the  Saint  Alban's  press,  the  device  with  'Sanctus 
Albanus'  is  found  only  in  the  English  Chronicle  (1483)  and 
in  the  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting  and  Coat-armours  (148G). 

At  the  other  two  presses,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of 
a  device  at  alL 

In  the  fount  of  type  introduced  about  1490-91,  just 
before  the  end  of  Caxton's  life  (1491),  we  find  the  first  signs 
of  French  influence  on  the  English  press.  Up  to  that  time, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Cologne  are  the  only  sources  to  which 
we  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  materials  employed.  The  Ox- 
ford and  Saint  Alban's  presses  and  that  of  William  de  Mach- 
linia disappear  in  1486 ;  and  Pynson  (a  Norman)  appears  first 
in  London  in  1493.  So  that  about  the  year  1490  a  break 
occurs  in  the  history  both  of  printing  and  engraving  in  this 
country,  beyond  which  at  present  I  have  no  means  of  going 
with  much  certainty. 

So  much  for  the  {acta  relating  to  the  first  period  of  wood- 
engraving  in  England.  I  must  now  say  something  about  the 
particular  engravings  which  have  led  to  these  remarka 
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The  Indulgence  known  in  England  as  the  'Image  of  pity' 
and  on  the  Continent  as  the  'Mass  of  St  Gregory'  was  vexy 
popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth.  The  story  is  that^  after  a  mira- 
culous appearance  of  Our  Lord  to  St  Gregory  while  celebrating 
mass^  that  Pope  granted  to  all  such  as  should^  in  a  state  of 
grace,  say  particular  devotions,  a  certain  indulgence,  which  was 
increased  by  several  subsequent  Popes  and  other  Bishops.  These 
indulgences  are  found  both  on  single  sheets  for  distribution 
and  in  many  of  the  written  and  printed  copies  of  the  Primer 
or  Book  of  Hours.  The  total  amount  of  the  indulgence  granted 
varies  largely  in  diflferent  localities ;  but  my  present  object  is 
not  to  explain  these  variations,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject  employed  by  the  earliest 
wood-engravers  in  this  country.  Whether  the  artists  were 
English  bom  or  foreigners,  it  ib  now  impossible  to  say,  as 
none  of  these  engravings  bear  a  name ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
they  did  not  copy  foreign  woodcuts,  but  acted  under  English 
instructions,  and  represented  the  subject  according  to  English 
taste. 

In  the  cuts  found  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Grer- 
many,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  similarity.  St  Gregory  is 
kneeling  before  the  altar;  Our  Lord  appears  on  the  altar;  and 
all  around  the  background  ia  filled  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Passion  scattered  about.  In  many  copies  of  the  Primer  or 
Book  of  Hours  written  in  England,  a  picture  of  the  •  Imago 
pietatis*  or  'Anna  Crucifixi'  is  prefixed  to  the  'Psalms  of 
the  Passion.'  St  Gregory  does  not  appear;  but  a  half-length 
figure  of  Our  Lord  appearing  above  a  tomb  or  altar,  with  the 
symbols  grouped  round  him.  When  the  custom  of  illustrating 
tjhe  printed  Horce  with  woodcuts  was  first  adopted  in  England, 
about  the  year  1487,  we  find  the  figure  of  0\ir  Lord  represented 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  symbols  of  the  Passion,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  are  arranged  in  little  square  com- 
partments round  the  edge,  so  as  to  form  a  fi»me-work  for  the 
picture.  I  have  traced  four  of  these  engravings,  of  different 
sizes,  all  engraved  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and  all 
connected  with  Caxton's  workshop  at  Westminster.     They  are 
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at  present  almost  wholly  unknown,  though  this  indeed  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of  the  four  is  a  small  square  cut,  mea- 
suring 2^  in.  by  2^  in.,  which  occurs  in  an  edition  of  the  Primer, 
or  Book  of  Hours,  printed  by  Caxton  about  1487.  In  this  the 
figure  of  Our  Lord  is  represented  standing  half  out  of  a  tomb 
or  altar,  with  the  hands  crossed,  and  with  the  crown  of  thorns 
on  his  head,  and  the  cruciform  nimbua  By  his  right  arm  are 
the  spear  and  the  reed  with  the  sponge,  crossed;  and  by  his 
left,  the  scourge  with  three  thongs,  and  a  bunch  of  twigs,  also 
crossed.  The  other  symbols  of  the  Passion  are  ranged  in 
eleven  little  compartments  round  three  sides  of  the  centre 
piece,  thus : 

4  5    6     7    8 

3  9 

2  10 

1  11 

Nos.  1  and  11  are  each  double  the  height  of  the  others.  The 
contents  of  the  compartments  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  ladder  of  the  cross. 

2.  The  hammer  and  pincers,  crossed. 

3.  An  open  left  hand,  striking. 

4.  The  head  of  a  priest  mocking. 

5.  The  cock  crowing.        6.     The  sudarium  of  St  Veronica. 
7,  8.     Heads  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate. 

9.  A  right  hand  pulling  the  hair. 

10.  The  three  nails.  11.     The  pillar  with  the  cords. 

The  following  text  occupies  six  lines  across  the  page  below  the 
cut,  and  the  two  together  form  a  complete  page  of  this  tiny 
volume : 

To  them  that  before  this  yma 
ge  of  pyte  deuoutly  say  .v.  Pr 
noster,  v.  Auyes  &  a  credo  py- 
tously  beholdyng  these  armes  of 
xps  passyon  ar  graunted  xxxij 
M,  vij  C.  &  Iv,  yeres  of  pardon 
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The  book  is  only  known  from  a  fragment  of  four  leaves 
rescued  from  the  binding  of  a  book  (together  with  eight  leaves 
of  another  edition  in  the  same  type^  and  equally  unknown) 
by  Mr  Maskell,  who  presented  them  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1858.  But  though  the  Book  is  not  otherwise  known,  the 
same  cut  was  used  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  Horce,  printed 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (Caxton's  successor)  in  1602,  of  which 
a  copy  exists  in  the  Qough  collection  in  the  Bodleian  libraiy, 
A  careful  facsimile,  made  by  Mr  G.  I.  F.  Tupper,  from  Mr 
Maskell's  fragment,  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Blades's  Life  cmd  Typo- 
graphy  of  Wm.  Caaton,  Plate  XLVin. 

A  still  smaUer  cut  (the  smaUest  I  have  seen),  measuring 
1|  in.  by  1^  in.,  occurs  in  an  edition  of  the  Horce  without  date, 
but  unquestionably  printed  in  Caxton's  house  at  Westminst^ 
by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about  1494*.  In  this  cut.  Our  Lord  is 
represented  as  in  the  last  described,  only  without  the  crown 
of  thorns.  By  his  right  arm  is  the  spear,  and  by  his  left  the 
reed  with  the  sponge.  The  other  symbols  are  ranged  in  thirteen 
compartments  round  three  sides  of  the  centre  piece, 


5 

6  : 

r   8  9 

4 

10 

3 

11 

2 

12 

1 

13 

The  contents  of  the  compartments  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  ladder.  2.     The  three  dice. 

3.  The  left  foot.  4.    The  cock  crowing. 

5.  The  head  of  a  priest  mocking. 

6.  The  head  of  Herod  (?). 

7.  The  sudarivm  of  St  Veronica. 


^  The  type  is  that  used  in  the  first 
folio  edition  of  the  Sarom  OrdincUe 
mentioned  below,  as  weU  as  in  the 
Speculum  viUe  ChrUtif  and  other  books, 
all  ranging  from  1486  or  1487  to  1491. 

*  The  type  of  the  text  is  that  used 


in  the  Seala  perfectwrdi  printed  there 
in  1494 ;  and  that  of  the  Ealendar  is 
that  used  in  the  Fettial  and  Four 
Sermoru  printed  in  the  same  house  in 
1493-94. 
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S,  9.    Heads  of  Pilate  and  Caiaphas. 

10.  A  right  hand  pulling  the  hair. 

11.  The  pincers  and  hammer,  crossed. 

12.  The  three  nails^  crossed.  13. 


The  pillar. 


The  whole  cut,  including  the  compartments,  is  exactly  the 
flame  size  as  the  centre  piece  of  the  one  'last  described  It 
here  occupies  the  lower  inner  comer  of  a  page.  The  text, 
which  is  the  same  as  in  that  described  above,  is  at  the  side, 
and  forms  part  of  a  page  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  There 
are  two  copies  of  the  book  in  the  University  Library,  and  one 
m  the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace  \ 

But  besides  these  I  have  to  describe  two  separate  indul- 
genoes,  both  formerly  in  our  University  Library,  though  the 
second  alone  remaios  there  now. 

The  first,  which  measures  9|  in.  by  5|  in.,  is  printed  on  a 
single  leaf  in  folio.    The  text  of  the  indulgence  is  not  printed 
with  moveable  t3rpes,  but  cut  in  wood  like  the  rest.      Our  Lord 
is  standing  in  the  tomb,  half  length,  the  hands  crossed  and 
showing  the  wounds  bleeding,  jand  the  wound  on  the  right 
breast;  the  head  (with  the  cruciform  nimbus)  inclined  to  the 
right  shoulder.    Behind  the  head  and  shoulders  is  the  cross, 
and  above  the  head  the  label  with  I.  N.R.I.      Upright  on 
either  side  are  the  spear  by  Our  Lord's  right  arm  and  the  reed 
with  the  sponge  by  his  left.      Below  is  the  text  of  the  indul- 
gence; but  in  the  only  known  copy  this  has  been  cut  out,  leaving 
only  just  enough  to  identify  the  first  two  words  (vij  hundreth) 
of  the  last  line.     The  text  was  no  doubt  identical  with  that 
in  those  already  described.     The  frame-work  is  composed  of 
twenty-eight  small  square  compartments,  thus : 


1  The  ccfpy  now  at  Lambeth  is  the 
'  Book  of  prayers*  described  by  Fuller, 
whieh  has  caosed  mnch  perplexity  both 
to  Herbert  (Typogjr.  Antiq.  i.  235)  and 
to  Dr  Maitland  (List  of  early  printed 
books  at  Lambeth,  No.  507,  and  note 
FF) .  The  latter  writer  places  the  book 
after  1520,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 


that  it  can  have  been  printed  later  than 
1495.  In  Fuller's  time  it  belonged  to 
our  University  as  part  of  the  Lambeth 
Library,  which  was  here  from  1647  to 
1662 ;  and  the  Cambridge  library-mark, 
which  the  cover  stiU  bears,  shows  that 
it  was  treated,  while  here,  as  among 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  coUection. 
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9 

10 

11  12  13 

14 

16 

8 

16 

7 

17 

6 

18 

5 

19 

4 

20 

3 

21 

2 

22 

1 

28 

27  26  25 

24 

23 

The  contents  of  the  compartments,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are 
arranged  with  a  certain  regard  to  symmetry,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  vessel  for  the  vinegar  (Mt.  27.  48). 

2.  The  vessel  for  the  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  (Mt  15. 23). 

3.  Two  bunches  of  twigs,  crossed. 

4.  The  pillar  with  cords,  between  two  scourges. 
6.  The  pincers  and  hammer,  crossed. 

6.  The  lantern  (John  18.  3). 

7.  A  left  hand,  pulling  the  hair. 

8.  The  cup  (Luke  22.  42)\ 

9.  The  pelican  in  her  piety  (Le.  feeding  her  young  with  her 
own  blood). 

10.  The  head  of  a  priest,  mocking. 

11.  The  head  of  Herod. 

12.  The  sudarium  of  St  Veronica. 

13, 14.     The  heads  of  Pilate  and  Caiaphas. 

15.  The  cock,  crowing. 

16.  The  basin  and  ewer  (Mt.  27.  24). 

17.  An  open  right  hand,  striking  (Mt.  26.  67). 

18.  The  (thirty)  pieces  of  silver. 

19.  A  sword  and  club,  crossed. 

20.  The  seamless  coat.  21.    The  ladder,  for  the  cross. 
22.  Two  staves  crossed.  23.    The  crown  of  thorns. 


^  Bather  this,  I  think,  than  the  onp  in  a  oat  in  the  Hora  of  1494  aboTe 

at  the  last  snpper,  when  we  compare  mentioned,  and  in  one  of  the  windows 

the  frequent  representation  of  the  cup  in  King's  Oollege  Ghapel,  where  the 

in  pictures  of  the  agony  in  the  garden,  motto  is  *  Pater  d  vis  transfer,  Lao. 


as  (to  give  two  among  many  examples)      22 '. 
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24.  The  linen  cmcture. 

25.  The  three  nails  of  the  crosa 

26.  Judas  kissing  our  Lord. 

27.  The  three  dice  (John  19.  24). 

28.  The  three  pots  of  spices  (Mk.  16. 1). 

This  leaf  is  bound  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  copy  of  the  first 

folio  edition  of  the  Sarum  Ordinale,  which  must  have  been 

printed  about  1487-88,  as  the  type  used  by  Caxton  in  the 

book  is  only  found  from  about  1487  to  1491,  and  the  book 

itself  was  reprinted  at  Antwerp  in  1488.     The  woodcut  may 

safely  be  assigned  to  the  same  period.      The  volume  formed 

part  of  the  collection  bequeathed  to  our  University  Library  by 

Dr  Holdsworth  in  1648;  but  it  was  stolen*  from  here  in  or 

shortly  before  1778,  and  soon  afterwards  was  'bought  of  a  man 

introduced  by  Dr  Nugent'  by  Wm.  Bayntun,  Esq.,  of  Gray's 

Inn,  after  whose  death  it  came  into  the  possession  of  King 

Qeoige  m.,  and  passed  with  the  rest  of  the  King's  library  into 

the  British  Museum,  where  it  now  remains.     No  other  copy, 

either  of  the  book  or  of  the  woodcut  here  described,  is  known  to 

exist.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr  G.  I.  F.  Tupper  for  a  pencil  tracing 

of  the  woodcut. 


^  Several  very  predous  books,  be- 
Bideg  the  one  here  mentioned,  were 
nufised  from  the  University  Library  be- 
tween 1770  and  1780.   One,  the  unique 
copy  of  the  earliest  known  edition  of 
the  Salisbury  Breviary  (pr.  at  Venice 
in  1483),  and  that  on  vellum,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Count  Mac  Carthy, 
the  famous  collector  of  vellum-printed 
books;  and  at  his  death  was  bought, 
lor  about  two  pounds,  for  the  National 
Libraiy  in  Paris,  where  I  saw  it  in 
1667,  the Oambridge  library- mark  being 
only  in  part  obliterated.    Another,  the 
almost  unique  copy  of  the  first  printed 
EngUah  translation  of  the  Psalms  (the 
Psalter  of  Feline,  printed  at  Argentine 
for  Francis  Foxe  in  1530)  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Dr  Ck>mbe, 
ibe  well-known  antiquary  and  coin- 


collector.  The  Cambridge  library-mark 
has  been  partly  (and  very  roughly) 
rubbed  out,  and  the  book,  rebound 
with  'Charles  Combe  M.D.'  on  the 
sides,  now  forms  part  of  a  very  choice 
collection  of  early  Bibles,  &c,  purchased 
from  Dr  Combe  by  the  British  Museum. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was  this  same 
Dr  Combe,  who  appropriated  most  of 
the  precious  books  which  disappeared 
from  our  shelves  at  that  period.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  those  I  have  men- 
tioned were,  while  here,  not  treated  as 
of  any  particular  value.  The  Library 
was  freely  accessible,  and  these  books 
all  stood  on  the  open  shelves  in  the 
compartments  close  to  the  entrance, 
affording  very  strong  temptations  to 
any  unscrupulous  collector. 
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The  second  cut  which  I  have  mentioned  is  one  which  I  dis- 
covered quite  recently  in  the  University  Library,  and  which  has 
led  to  the  present  communication.  In  this,  which  measures 
5^  in.  by  3|  in.,  Our  Lord  is  represented,  as  in  the  last,  with 
his  hands  crossed,  in  front  of  the  cross,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
the  usual  label  On  his  head  is  the  crown  of  thoma  Upright, 
on  either  side,  are  the  spear  and  the  reed  with  the  sponga 
Below  this  is  the  text  of  the  indulgence,  as  follows : 

To  them  that  before 
this  jnnage  of  pyte  de 
uowtely  say  .v.  K  nr 
V.  Aueys  &  a  Credo .  py- 
teously  beholdyng  these 
armes  of  xps  passio  ar- 
grauted  xxxij.M.  vij.C 
&  .Iv.  yeres  of  pardon:-: 

The  centre  piece  and  the  text  below  it  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  symbols  of  the  Passion,  arranged  in  eighteen 
compartments,  thus : 


7 

8     9 

10     11 

6 

12 

5 

13 

4> 

14 

3 

16 

2 

16 
17 

1 

18 

The  whole  is  enclosed  within  a  simple  line.     The  contents  of 
the  compartments  are  as  follows : 

1  (in  height  equal  to  two  of  the  others).     A  monk  kneeling, 
with  a  scroll,  the  legend  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  read. 
2.     The  three  dice.  3.     A  left  hand,  pulling  the  hair. 

4.  The  three  nails  of  the  cross. 

5.  The  pincers  and  hammer,  crossed. 

6.  An  open  right  hand,  striking. 

7.  8.     The  heads  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate. 


1  ^:^^  tr..>V.:Be^rf!fr|M»'<^ 
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9.  The  sudarium  of  St  Veronica. 

10.  The  cock,  crowing. 

11.  The  head  of  a  priest,  mocking. 

12.  A  sword  and  club,  crossed.  13.     The  lantern. 

14.  The  (thirty)  pieces  of  silver. 

15.  Two  bunches  of  twigs,  crossed. 

16.  The  pillar,  with  cords. 

17.  The  ladder.  18.    The  seamless  coat. 

The  text  of  the  indulgence  is  printed  in  the  same  type  as 
that  of  the  Ordinale  above-mentioned,  and  the  date  must  there- 
fore range  from  1487  to  1491.  But  the  most  singular  thing  is 
that  what  we  have  in  the  University  Library  is  not  an  ordinary 
impression  on  a  quarter-sheet  of  paper,  but  a  mere  trial  on  the 
blank  last  page  of  a  book  with  which  the  indulgence  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  seems  as  if,  when  the  form  was  ready,  some 
one  had  dabbed  it  with  some  brown  sloppy  substance,  and  had 
then  picked  up  a  book  accidentally  l3ring  near,  and  had  taken 
off  an  impression  of  the  form,  to  see  how  it  would  look.  The 
page  of  the  book  being  quite  dry  and  crisp  and  of  uneven 
sorfaoe,  and  the  stuff  used  for  ink  not  having  the  consistency  of 
printer's  ink,  the  impression  produced  is  very  far  from  com- 
plete. I  can  only  say  that  the  fietcsimile^  executed  for  me  by 
Mr  O.  L  F.  Tupper,  gives  a  more  frdthful  representation  of  the 
original  than  I  could  have  believed  possible.  The  book  which 
has  been  used  for  the  impression  is  a  copy  of  the  Colloquium 
peceatorie  et  Orucifixi  J,  (7.,  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Mathias  van 
der  Goes  about  1487,  and  is  one  of  several  pieces  bound 
together  in  a  volume  which  came  to  us  as  part  of  the  Holds- 
worth  collection;  the  latest  piece  being  a  manuscript  of  the 
'liber  spiritualis  grade,'  transcribed  at  the  Charterhouse  in 
London  in  1492.  No  properly  printed  copy  of  this  indul- 
gence is  known,  and  as  I  only  discovered  this  quite  recently, 
it  is  of  course  not  described  in  Mr  Blades's  monograph  on 
Caxton's  pres& 

I  have  perhaps  described  these  cuts  more  at  length  than 

•  ^  See  the  lithographed  faoeimile  which  aooompaniee  the  present  commTini- 
eatiozi.    [See  Prefatory  note.    J.] 
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may  seem  necessary;  but  a  careful  collection  of  fitcts,  ap- 
parently even  the  most  unimportant,  sometimes  turns  out  to 
be  of  more  use  than  was  expected.  I  will  now  only  add  a 
few  words  about  two  other  separate  cuts,  which  differ  from  those 
before-mentioned  in  the  amount  of  the  indulgence  granted 
One  formerly  belonged  to  Mr  Wm.  Yoimg  Ottley,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  other  is  in  the  Minster  Library 
at  Lincoln,  and  still  remains  in  the  prayer-book  into  which  it 
must  have  been  fastened  at  the  time. 

The  first,  which  measures  4|  in.  by  2^  in.,  has  been  repro- 
duced in  tolerably  accurate  fia-csimile  by  Mr  Ottley  in  his 
Inquiry  concerning  the  invention  of  printing  (4to.  London,  1863), 
and  he  has  given  some  accoimt  of  its  history  (see  page  198  and 
Plate  vn  of  that  work).  '  I  had  the  good  fortune,'  Mr  Ottley 
says,  *  to  discover  this  little  wood-cut  several  years  ago,  stitched 
on  a  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  a  manuscript  book  of  de- 
votion, on  vellum,  which  I  judged  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  was  evident  from  the  numerous 
needle-holes  in  the  margin,  that  it  had  been,  in  like  manner, 
sewed  into  at  least  two  other  books,  previously :  besides  which, 
it  appears,  irova  the  back  of  the  print,  that  in  the  first  instance 
it  had  been  folded,  and  that  for  a  length  of  time  it  had  been 
carried  about  by  the  devout  possessor  of  it  in  a  small  pocket- 
book.  This  piece  is  printed  in  a  brown  tint  by  friction.' 
Our  Lord  is  represented  in  the  usual  way,  half-length,  with 
the  hands  crossed,  the  wound  in  the  right  side  bleeding,  the 
head  inclined  towards  the  right  shoulder,  with  the  usual  nim- 
bus, but  without  the  crown  of  thorns.  Behind  him  the  cross, 
and  over  his  head  the  label  with  the  following  inscription*: 

rdiBACIAGYC  h6r4i34 

On  either  side  of  the  head  are  the  words  I C  and  X  C ;  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  the  words  Ecce  and  homo.    Below  is  the 

^  Mr    E.    M.    Thompson,   of   the  in  St  Mark  are  (xv.  25,  26):   *Erat 

British  Mnseom,  suggested  to  me  *  hora  autem  hora  tertia :  et  cmcifixenint  eom. 

8*'  as  the  reading  which  Ottley  was  Et  erat  titulos  oausad  ejns  inscriptos : 

unable  to  decipher;  and  I  have  no  Bex  Judjsobum  (6  /3a^tXei)f  rAr  'Iov> 

hesitation  in  accepting  it.    The  wordB  dalwp),' 
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text  of  the  indulgence,  consisting  of  the  following  two  rhjoning 
couplets,  occupying  six  lines : 

Seynt  gregor'  with  dj^  •  popea  |  &  bysshoppes  yn  feer'. 
Haue  grau-  |  ted'  of  pardon  xxvj  dayes:  &  xxvj.  Mill'  |  yeer'. 
To  Jieyin  Jiat  befor'  ^ia  fy-  |  gur'  on  )^ir'  knees 
Deuoutly  say  |  .v.  pater  noster  .&.  v.  Auees. 

From  the  character  of  the  letters  Mr  Ottley  was  inclined  to 
think  it  might  be  as  old  as  the  St  Christopher  of  1423.  But 
this  is  at  best  conjecture.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
earlier  than  those  I  have  described,  but  the  writing  points 
to  a  more  northern  part  of  England  and  to  a  different 
fiunily  of  indulgences.  It  would  be  some  slight  clue  to  its 
origin  if  the  little  book  of  devotion  were  still  traceable,  show- 
ing to  what  part  of  the  country  it  belonged.  Meantime  it 
is  safer  to  suspend  our  judgment,  until  further  evidence  be 
forthcoming. 

The  other,  which  I  first  discovered  at  Lincoln  in  1865,  is 
pasted  on  to  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  manuscript  book  of  devo- 
tions  in  such  a  way  that  the  writing  nearly  surrounds  it. 
showing  that  the  cut  was  there  before  the  scribe  began  his 
work  upon  the  page.  The  book  formerly  belonged  to  a  religious 
house  in  Lincolnshire.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of 
the  indulgence  is  the  same  as  in  Mr  Ottley's  Ecce  homo.  It 
represents  our  Lord  standing  half  out  of  a  tomb,  his  hands 
crossed,  his  whole  body  covered  with  wounds,  his  head  inclined 
towards  his  right  shoulder,  and  with  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
the  usual  nimbus.  Behind  is  the  cross,  with  the  label  and 
.  I .  N .  R .  I .  above  his  head.  By  his  right  arm  is  the  spear, 
and  by  his  left  the  reed  with  the  sponge.      Above  these,  in  the 

upper  comers  of  the  frame,  are  the  words  IHS  and  XPS. 
Below,  on  the  fietce  of  the  altar  or  tomb,  is  the  text : 

The  pardon  for  .v.  K  nr  .v. 
aues  &  a  crede  is  xxvj.  M. 
yeres  &  xxvj.  dayes:* 

The  whole  is  within  a  frame-work  of  three  simple  lines  and 
B.  T 
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measures  3|  in.  by  2|  in.  I  have  a  pencil  tracing  of  it  made  by 
myself  at  the  time*. 

It  is  probable  that  other  cuts  of  the  kind  may  be  found, 
fastened  into  prayer-books,  or  in  Printed  Primers  which  I  have 
not  seen;  but  I  have  here  described  all  the  early  ones  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Indeed  the  only  other  early 
specimens  of  English  wood-engraving  of  which  I  can  hear  any- 
thing, are  (1)  the  stanzas  on  the  seven  virtues,  of  which  a  frag- 
ment, formerly  in  the  Weigel  collection,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum*,  but  to  which  I  see  no  means  at  present  of  affixing 
any  date;  and  (2)  a  curious  cut  of  a  lion  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
to  which  my  attention  was  drawn  a  short  time  since  by  the 
Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart.  It  is  fixed  against  one  of  the  pillars  in 
the  choir,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Gray,  whose  device  it 
represents.  As  the  Bishop  died  in  1479,  the  engraving  falls 
naturally  almost  into  the  very  period  in  which,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  we  find  the  first  authenticated  specimens  of  the 
art  in  connexion  with  printed  books. 

With  a  view  of  taking  stock  of  our  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  often  thought  of  drawing  up  a  technical  list  of  the 
woodcuts  used  to  illustrate  the  printed  books  of  the  first  few 
generations  of  the  art ;  discriminating  the  single  cuts  and  series 
according  to  the  works  which  they  were  originally  designed  to 
illustrate,  and  tracing  their  origin,  as  well  as  their  subsequent 
history,  which  sometimes  shows  the  most  grotesque  application 
of  a  cut  to  a  subject  very  remote  from  the  mind  of  the  original 
engraver.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  first  chapter 
would  contain  the  productions  of  the  decade  from  1481  to  1490, 
which  I  have  roughly  sketched  out  above.  The  second  chapter 
would  contain  (1)  those  used  in  Caxton  s  house  at  Westminster 


1  When  I  first  saw  this  in  1865, 1 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  might 
he  earlier  than  those  in  the  printed 
Hcyrce  described  above.  But  when  I  saw 
it  again  last  year  (18721),  having  seen 
a  considerable  number  of'  early  cuts  in 
the  interval,  it  was  clear  to  me,  that  it 
could  not  be  placed  earlier  than  the 
first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


The  manuscript  in  which  it  occurs 
(A.  6.  15  in  the  Minster  library)  is  of 
the  XVth  century,  so  far  as  the  body  of 
the  book  goes,  but  the  writing  which 
surrounds  the  cut  is  part  of  a  supple- 
ment, which  may  fairly  be  placed  at  the 
close  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign. 

2  [Tab.  zi.  b  (1).     See  note  at  the 
end  of  this  paper.    J.] 
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until  his  successor  Wjmkyn  de  Worde's  removal  to  the  Sun 
in  Fleet-street  in  1500;  (2)  those  used  by  Richard  Pynson 
while  dwelling  outside  Temple  Bar  from  1493  till  his  removal 
to  the  George  in  Fleet-street  in  1603 ;  and  (3)  those  used  by 
Julian  Notary,  first  with  his  two  partners,  John  Barbier  and 
J.  H.,  at  the  sign  of  St  Thomas,  next  with  John  Barbier  in 
1498,  and  then  by  himself  in  King-street,  Westminster,  until 
his  removal  to  the  house  late  Pynson's,  outside  Temple  Bar, 
in  1503.  And  so  on  with  later  periods  and  other  countries. 
Lists  such  as  this  would  enable  us  to  make  comparisons  be- 
tween copies  and  their  originals;  as,  for  instance,  between 
the  delicate  work  of  the  cuts  used  in  Jacob  Bellaert's  edition 
of  BartholomoBua  de  proprietatibua  rerwm  (fol.  Haarlem,  1485) 
and  the  extremely  rough  copies  of  them  used  in  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  edition  of  the  book  printed  at  Westminster  about 
eleven  years  later.  They  would  show  how  the  cut  originally 
used  in  1483  to  represent  the  supper  of  the  Canterbury  pil- 
grims at  the  Tabcuxl,  was  employed  afterwards  for  Lydgate's 
Assembly  of  Gods.  We  should  see  how  a  cut  designed  in 
the  first  instance  to  illustrate  Gerard  Leeu's  edition  of  the 
Dialogue  of  Salomon  and  Marcolphvs  in  English  (4to.  Antwerp, 
ab.  1492),  found  its  way  to  England,  and  was  used  by  several 
successive  printers  in  this  country  (not  a  copy,  but  the  original 
cut),  for  their  editions  of  Howleglas ;  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  British  Museum  copies  of  Howleglas  (reproduced  by 
Mr  Frederic  Ouvry)  with  Gerard  Leeu's  Salomon  and  Mar- 
colphus  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  An  attempt  in  the  direction 
I  have  suggested  is  to  be  found  in  Dr  Walther*s  Guide  to  the 
Darmstadt  Library,  where,  after  giving  a  list  of  the  Incunabula 
tj/pographica,  he  adds  a  list  of  early  illustrated  books  arranged 
according  to  the  schools  and  periods  to  which  the  engravings 
severally  belong.  The  admirable  sketch  in  Renouvier's  Histoire 
...de  la  gravure  dans  lea  Pays-Bos  et  en  AUemagne  (8vo.  Brux- 
elles,  1860),  would  have  been  even  more  valuable  than  it  is, 
had  any  catalogue,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  been  in  existence, 
showing  how  the  cuts  travelled  from  town  to  town,  passing 
firom  one  printer  to  another,  sometimes  even  only  on  loan.  By 
proceeding  on  some  such  systematic  method,  we  should  soon 
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leam  a  good  deal  more  of  the  history  of  the  art  than  we  know 
at  present. 

N.B.  Throughout  these  remarks  I  have  used  the  term 
wood-engraving  to  signify  that  process  which  is  used  in  engrav- 
ing upon  wood.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  the 
material  used  for  most  of  the  engravings  mentioned  above  was 
wood  or  soft  metal,  and  for  the  purpose  I  have  in  view  the 
decision  is  not  of  primary  importance.  My  chief  wish  is  to 
contribute  towards  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  actual 
specimens  of  engraving  which  have  come  down  to  us. 


Note  on  an  English  Block-printed  Broadside*. 

M.  Weigel's  interesting  fragment,  described  at  p.  53,  can- 
not be  considered  part  of  a' moral  play,  or  any  such  production. 
If  any  one  will  glance  at  the  various  lists  of  John  Lydgate's 
works,  he  will  see  enough  to  show  him  that  this  is  a  set  of 
stanzas  on  the  seven  theological  virtues,  written  most  probably 
for  scrolls  to  be  put  above  or  beneath  figures  representing  these 
virtues  on  the  wall  of  a  room,  or  in  some  such  position,  as  many 
of  Lydgate's  verses  are  known  to  have  been.  The  Harleian 
Collection  is  almost  sure  to  furnish  a  complete  copy  of  them, 
as  verses  on  the  three  divine  and  four  cardinal  virtues.  They 
do  not  appear  in  the  large  collections  of  Lydgate  in  Trinity 
College  library  here.  The  metre  is  the  ordinary  eight-line 
stanza  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  Monk's  Tale,  and  by  Lydgate 
in  many  of  his  piecea  Each  stanza  consists  of  two  quatrains, 
in  which  the  second  rhyme  of  the  first  gives  the  first  rhyme  to 
the  second.  The  two  quatrains  of  each  stanza  are,  in  the 
xylographic  fragment,  arranged  side  by  side;  in  the  reprint 
they  are  arranged  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  will  be  seen  that 
though  the  stanzas  are  all  numbered,  yet  they  are  wrongly 
arranged;  but  by  putting  them  according  to  their  numbers, 

1  Contribated  by  Mr  Bradshaw  to  Lc  Bibliqpkile  lUmtrit  1  IHoembre,  1868. 
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the  following  order  comes  out: — |  Faith,  ||  Hope,  |||  Charite, 
the  three  divine  virtues ;  and  1 1 1  Attemperaunce,  1 1 1 .  |  Justice, 
/I  Prudence,  and  /||  Force  (or  Strength),  the  four  cardinal 
virtuea  The  form  of  the  numbers  is  curious,  but  easily  un- 
derstood They  were  inaccurately  given  in  the  description  at 
p.  55 ;  for  the  sloping  line  is  not  a  broken  Y  at  all,  but,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  facsimile,  merely  part  of  a'  simple  method  of 
representing  the  numbers  by  a  series  of  linea  The  first  and 
last  stanzas  should  have  been  printed  thus : — 


.    [Faith] 


her  am  I  sent  by  our  god  prooidenca 
he  we  mankjnde  by  doctryne  euydent 
meane  to  amende  hia  origimd  offenae 


wa 

But  by  the  meanea  of  chriates  innocenoe 
I  &yth  shalbrynge  him  fro  captiayte 


rudence /I 


.    that  gyveth  hym  vnto  negligence. 
.    r  lacke  of  wit  falleth  into  myserya 


For  lacke  of  wysedome  liuynge  in  proaortyo. 
Therfore  he  that  wol  leme  pronydenca 
.    .    •    hym  selfe  from  al  advorsyte. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr  C.  J.  Stewart  for  a  sight  of  M.  Weigel's 
facsimile  of  the  whole  fragment ;  for  it  is  extremely  difhcult 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  such  a  thing  from  a  verbal  description, 
however  good. 

HENRY  BRADSHAW. 

Uhiybbsitt  Libbabt,  Cambbidob. 


VII.    The    Skeleton    of    Chaucer's   Canterbury 

Tales\ 

The  following  sheets  have  been  printed  solely  for  purposes 
of  collation.  Having  found  between  fifty  and  sixty  copies  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  having  further  noticed  that  very 
few  of  them  have  the  contents  in  the  same  order,  I  have  been 
able,  after  a  minute  examination  of  a  good  number,  so  far  to 
break  the  work  up  into  what  I  have  been  led  to  believe  were 
the  fragments  as  left  by  the  author,  that  it  is  now  compara- 
tively easy  to  describe,  on  finding  any  particular  manuscript, 
in  what  order  or  disorder  the  contents  are  placed.  Further 
than  this,  I  have  found  it  possible  to  say  in  very  many  cases 
what  order  any  manuscript  gives  evidence  of,  however  great 
the  disorder  may  seem  to  be  at  first  sight. 

The  great  majority  of  manuscripts  may  be  ranged  in 
three  classes,  which  have  such  clear  characteristics  that  any 
one,  on  taking  a  book  into  his  hand,  could  readily  distinguish 
to  which  class  his  book  belongs.  Having  advanced  so  far,  it 
struck  me  at  once  that  by  putting  down  on  paper  the  begin- 
nings and  endings  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
fragments  to  which  I  had  reduced  the  work,  and  by  adding  to 
this  any  lines  or  passages  in  which  there  was  either  much 
known  discrepancy  in  reading,  or  else  some  matter  which 
bore  upon  the  general  action  of  the  story  (such  as  mention  of 
time  of  day,  place,  neighbourhood,  &c.),  I  might  then  print 
fifty  or  sixty  copies  of  this,  and  use  one  copy  for  writing  in  a 
collation  of  each  known  manuscript,  so  as  to  shew  its  pecu- 
liarities. I  had  no  doubt  that  manuscripts  of  the  same  family 
in  matter  of  arrangement  would  also  contain  for  the  most 
part  readings  of  the  same  family  in  the  text;  and  it  would 

^  Pablished  as  Memorandum  No.  4,  November,  1871. 
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be  a  short  way  of  classifying  all  the  known  manuscripts  for 
the  use  of  any  future  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  To  each 
Fragment  I  have  prefixed  a  note  to  say  in  what  varieties  of 
state  the  different  portions  are  more  generally  found,  so  as  to 
be  a  ready  guide  when  any  manuscript  is  actually  under  exami- 
nation. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  my  purpose  in  print- 
ing  these  sheets  is  purely  temporary ;  but  it  has  struck  me 
that  by  printing  a  few  more  copies  than  were  necessary  for 
my  immediate  object,  and  circulating  them  among  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  textual  criticism  of  our  early  literature, 
and  especially  of  Chaucer,  they  might  see  how  very  far  we 
are  as  yet  from  the  possibility  of  a  satisfietctory  edition  of 
Chaucer,  and  how  much  it  lies  in  any  scholar's  power  to  lend 
a  helping  hand. 

The  three  classes  into  which  the  manuscripts  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  may  be  readily  distinguished  are  as  follows : 

1.  This  is  the  least  correct  \  In  Frag.  I.  the  story  of 
Gamelyn  is  found.  In  Frag.  II.  the  link  at  the  end  is  retained 
and  made  generally  to  introduce  the  Squyere.  In  Frag.  IV. 
the  concluding  stanza  of  the  tale  (beginning :  '  For  which  here 
for  the  wyves  love  of  Bathe')  is  not  found  at  all ;  in  the  song 
immediately  following,  the  last  three  stanzas  are  transposed  so 
as  to  end :  '  y  30W  counseyle ' ;  and  the  link-stanza  at  the  end 
(*  This  worthy  clerk,'  &a)  is  not  found  at  all.  In  Frag.  V.  the 
introductory  link  is  wanting,  and  the  link  at  the  end  is  per- 


1  In  the  editions  of  1532—1721  a 
text  of  this  class  forms  the  basis,  as 
is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  stanzas 
in  the  song  at  the  end  of  the  Clerk's 
tale  are  in  the  wrong  order,  and  that 
the  modem  instances  in  the  Monk's 
tale  are  in  the  middle;  but  the  ori- 
ginal editor,  William  Thynne,  added 
to  this  any  additional  matter  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  insertion  from 
manoscripts  of  another  class,  ¥nithoiit 
regard  to  the  confusion  which  he  was 
thereby  creating — a  species  of  confu- 
sion which   is   never  found   in    the 


manuscripts.  This  is  easily  seen  by 
tabulating  the  contents  of  one  of  the 
early  editions  according  to  the  system 
I  have  adopted.  Tyrwhitt  saw  the 
confusion  caused  by  this  process,  and 
rectified  it  from  the  manuscripts ;  but 
nothing  short  of  reducing  all  that 
remains  of  the  work  to  its  constituent 
parts  and  testing  these  by  the  actual 
evidence  of  manuscripts  will  enable 
us  to  trace  out  the  ground  and  origin 
of  all  the  disarrangements  so  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  better  settle- 
ment of  the  text. 
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verted  so  as  to  apply  (generally)  to  the  Frankeleyn.  In  Frag. 
VI.  the  link  at  the  end  is  perverted  so  as  to  introduce  the 
Merchaunt.  In  Frag.  VIII.  the  link  at  the  end  is  found.  In 
Frag.  IX.  the  spurious  link  introducing  the  Shipman  is  found 
at  the  end.  In  Frag.  X.  the  Monk's  tale  contains  the  modem 
instances  (Peter  of  Spain,  Peter  of  Cyprus,  Bemabo  Yisconti 
and  Ugolino)  between  Zenobia  and  Nero;  and  the  link  is 
retained  at  the  end  of  the  tale  of  the  Nonnes  Prest 

2.  This  seems  the  most  authentic,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
and  is  that  of  the  MS.  used  by  Mr  Tho.  Wright,  Mr  Robert  Bell 
and  Mr  Morris.  In  Frag.  L  Qamelyn  is  retained.  In  Frag.  II. 
the  link  at  the  end  is  generally  retained  though  uselesa  In 
Frag.  IV.  the  concluding  stanza  (For  which  here,  &c.)  is  found; 
the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  song  are  in  right  order ;  but  the 
link  stanza  is  wanting.  In  Frag.  V.  the  introductory  link  is 
in  its  place,  and  the  link  at  the  end  is  correct,  introducing 
the  Squyere.  In  Frag.  VI.  the  link  at  the  end  is  correct,  intro- 
ducing the  Frankeleyn.  Frag.  VIII.  occurs  in  its  right  place, 
and  sometimes  has,  sometimes  has  not,  the  link  at  the  end. 
Frag.  IX.  is  without  the  spurious  link  at  the  end  introducing 
the  Shipman.  In  Frag.  X.  the  modem  instances  in  the  Monk's 
tale  are  in  the  middle ;  and  the  link  at  the  end  of  the  Nonnes 
Prest's  tale  is  sometimes  found  and  sometimes  not. 

3.  This  is  the  order  adopted  by  Tyrwhitt  from  several 
MSS.  It  agrees  in  the  main  with  No.  2,  but  the  alterations 
seem  to  be  all  the  result  of  some  editorial  supervision  exer- 
cised after  Chaucer's  death,  and  in  most  cases  the  reason  for 
the  change  is  easily  ascertained.  In  Frag.  I.  Qamelyn  is  sup- 
pressed. In  Frag.  II.  the  end-link  is  suppressed.  In  Frag. 
IV.  the  concluding  stanza  is  in  its  place  (For  which  here,  &c.) ; 
the  last  three  stanzas  of  the  song  are  in  right  order  (ending : 
*wringe  and  wayle');  and  the  link-stanza  at  the  end  generally 
occurs.  In  Frag.  V.  the  introductory  and  concluding  links  are 
correct.  In  Frag.  VI.  the  concluding  link  is  correct.  Frag. 
VIII.  is  moved  to  between  X.  and  XI.  and  the  link  at  the 
end  is  suppressed.  Frag.  IX.  is  without  the  spurious  link  at 
the  end.  In  Frag.  X.  the  modem  instances  in  the  Monk's 
tale  are  removed  to  the  end  of  the  tale ;  and  the  link  at  the 
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end  of  the  Nonnes  Prest's  tale  is  sometimes  suppressed,  and 
sometimes  found  and  applied  so  as  to  introduce  the  Nonne. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  the  tales  into 
order  of  time  and  place.    This  however  seems  now  an  impos- 
sibility.   The  test  passages  are  few  and  simple,  though  some 
of  them  have  hitherto  been  overlooked.    In  Frag.  I.  (in  the 
link  between  the  Millere  and  the  Reve)  they  are  by  Depeford 
and  it  is  halfway  pryme ;  (the  reading  passed  pryme  appears 
to  mean  much  the  same).     In  Frag.  YL  the  Squyere  will  not 
tarry  them  'for  it  is  pryme'.    In  Frag.  IL  at  the  beginning 
'  it  was  ten  of  the  clok'.    In  Frag.  X.  they  are  by  Rochester 
(just  before  the  Monk's  tale).    In  Frag.  UL  (near  the  begin- 
ning) they  are  some  little  way  short  of  Sittingboume,  and  at 
the  end  they  are  'almost  at  town',  apparently  some  stopping 
place,  but  what  is  not  indicated    In  Frag.  lY.   the  words 
of  t^e  Clerk  seem  to  allude  to  the  Wyf  s  tala     In  Frag.  Y. 
there  is  a  clear  allusion  to  the  Wjrf s  tale  as  already  told 
In  Frag.  YIII.  the  Chanon's  3eman  saw  them  ride  out  of  their 
hosteliy  'now  in  the  morwe   tyde'  and   they  were  then  at 
Boughton  under  Blee.     In  Frag.  XL  they  are  at  Bob-up-and- 
down  under  the  Blee   (whether  Boughton  or  Harbledown  is 
an  equal  difficulty),  and  the  Hoste  reproaches  the  Cook  with 
being  asleep  'by  the  morwe',  and  it  is  cle€U"ly  morning  from 
the  other  circumstances.     In  Frag.  XII.  at  the  beginning  it 
was  four  in  the  afternoon  and  they  were  ne€U"  Canterbury.     Did 
the  pilgrims  sleep  on  the  way  ?    Do  the  Somnour  s  concluding 
words  point  to  the  place  where  they  broke  the  journey  ?    There 
are  difficulties  enough  for  the  most  patient  investigator  if  he 
chooses  to  try  and  solve  them. 

At  present  this  statement  is  only  provisional,  but  it  will 
serve  as  a  fair  guide  until  the  collations  are  more  fully  com- 
pleted The  tests  of  Fragments  I Y.  Y.  and  YI.  are  the  simplest, 
especially  lY.  (the  Clerk's  tale). 

I  will  only  add  that  the  present  sheets  contain  a  first 
attempt  at  orthography.  Without  orthography  it  is  impossible 
to  teach  or  to  gain  a  really  accurate  knowledge  of  a  language. 
By  a  minute  and  careful  study  of  the  rhyme,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  see  how  Chaucer  pronounced  many  thou- 
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sand  words,  or  at  least,  what  sets  of  words  he  proDOunced  in 
the  same  way ;  and  if  starting  fo>m  that  knowledge  we  proceed 
to  the  investigation  (in  etymology,  &c.)  of  the  cause  of  that 
agreement  we  shall  get  to  some  sound  basis  of  grammatical 
knowledge  We  all  know  that  to  spell  correctly  requires  that 
our  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  the  people  with  whom  we  live  should 
be  educated  by  constant  reading  in  a  way  that  no  fourteenth 
century  scribe's  eyes  could  possibly  be.  As  many  of  us  are  at 
work  now  at  this  very  point,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this 
head  in  this  place,  except  that  what  is  printed  of  Chaucer's  here 
is  the  result  of  my  present  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  that 
I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  point  out  what  is 
wrong  and  why  it  is  so,  that  we  may  gradually  gain  some 
substantial  knowledge  which  can  be  taught  &nd  applied. 

HENRY  BRADSHAW. 

Cambbidob, 

8  September  1867. 

NOTE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  PUBLISHED  MEMORANDUM. 

Until  a  day  or  two  ago,  when  the  preceding  sheets  were  hrought  to 
me  from  the  University  Press,  I  was  fully  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  been  cancelled  and  the  type  distributed  early  in  1868.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  remarks  were  too  crude  even  for  such  a  temporary 
publication  as  I  then  contemplated,  and  I  accordingly  had  a  few  copies 
struck  off  containing  nothing  but  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the  several 
Fragments  and  their  component  parts.  These  I  thought  might  perhaps 
be  useful  to  any  person  who  had  opportunities  of  access  to  manuscripts  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Four  years  have  witnessed  a  considerable  advance  in  the  study  of 
Chaucer  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere ;  and  Mr  Fumivairs  labours 
during  that  period  have  put  far  out  of  date  any  work  that  I  have  ever 
done  upon  this  subject  Nevertheless,  as  the  sheets  are  still  standing  in 
type,  and  they  represent  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  labour  and  the 
views  which  I  held  at  that  time  (since,  of  course,  very  much  modified),  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  a  few  copies  struck  o%  rather  as 
a  memorial  of  past  work  than  as  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  coma  Every 
day  seems  to  render  it  less  likely  that  I  shall  ever  put  my  hand  again  to 
any  work  of  the  kind. 

H.  B. 
Umivbbsitt  Libbabt,  Cambbidob: 
November  23,  1871. 


A  TABLE  OP  THE  TWELVE  FRAGMENTS  OF  THE 

OANTEBBURT  TALES 

BETBRBED  TO  IV  THB  FOLLOWING  PAGES. 


FB.  I. 

1.  General  Prologiie. 

2.  TheEnyghi. 
8.  Link. 

4.  TheMillere. 

5.  Link. 

6.  The  Here. 

7.  Link. 

8.  TheCkwk. 

•  •    • 

9.  Gameljm. 

•  •    • 

FB.  IL 

•  •    • 

1.  Prologoe. 

2.  The  Man  of  lawe. 

8.  Link. 

•  •    • 

FB.  m. 

•  •     • 

1.  Link. 

2.  The  Wyf  of  Bathe. 

3.  Link. 

4.  TheFrere. 

5.  Link. 

6.  TheSomnoor. 

•  •    * 

FB.  IV. 


1.  Prologoe. 

2.  TheCWk. 

8.  Link. 

•  *    * 

FB.  V. 

1.  Link. 

2.  TheMerehaoni 
8.  Link. 

FB.  VI. 

•  •    • 

1.  The  Sqnyere. 

•  •    • 

2.  link. 


FB.  vn. 

•  •    • 

1.  The  Frankelejm. 

•  •    • 


FB.  vm. 

•  •     • 

1.  The  Seconnde  Monne. 

2.  The  Ohanoiins  S^i^uui. 

•  •    • 


FB.  IX. 

*  *    * 

1.  The  Dootonr  of  Fhisyk. 

2.  The  Pardonere. 

•  •    * 


FB.  X. 

•  •    • 

1.  The  Shipman. 

2.  Link. 

8.  The  Prioresee. 

4.  Link. 

5.  Chaucer's  Sire  Thopace. 

6.  Link. 

7.  Ghauoer*8  Melibee. 

8.  Link. 

9.  The  Monk. 

10.  Link. 

11.  The  Nonnes  Freest. 

12.  Link. 

•  •    • 


FB.  XI. 

•    •    • 


1.  Prologae. 

2.  The  Maonoiple. 


•    • 


FB.  xn. 

•      •     * 

1.  Link. 

2.  The  Person. 
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FRAGMENT  L 


1.  General  Prologae.— 2.  The  Entohtbs  Tale  of  Palemotm  and  Aicyte,-^ 
8.  Link. — i.  The  Millsbeb  Tale  of  the  Oxford  Scholar  and  the  Carpenter. — 
5.  Link. — 6.  The  Beves  Tale  of  the  two  Cambridge  Scholars  and  the  Miller  of 
Tmmpington. — 7.  Link. — 8.  The  Cooks  Tale  of  the  nnthrif^  prentioe  (un- 
finished).—   ♦    ♦    ♦    9.  The  Cooks  Tale  of  Gameljm.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 


This  Fragment  necessarily  occupies  the  first  place  in  every 
copy  of  the  Canterbury  tales,  and  down  to  the  point  where  the 
Cook's  tale  breaks  off  abruptly  there  is  no  difference  worth 
mentioning  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts.  In  a  few  copies 
the  unfinished  Cook's  tale  is  omitted  altogether,  possibly  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  greater  appearance  of  completeness  to  the 
work  The  story  of  Gameljm  stands  by  itself;  all  the  links  of 
two  or  more  couplets  which  are  sometimes  found  to  introduce 
the  tale,  are,  I  think,  unquestionably  spurious,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  solid  ground  for  rejecting  the  tale  itself  It  must 
stand  at  the  end  of  this  fragment,  for  it  is  alwajrs  associated 
with  this  place  in  the  poem;  and  none  of  the  copies  which 
contain  the  tale  ever  link  it  on  to  any  other  portion,  so  far  as 
my  examination  has  reached.  It  is  in  loose  rhyming  couplets, 
but  it  is  not  in  that  alliterative  rhythm  of  which  Chaucer 
speaks  with  such  contempt;  though  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
its  alliteration  that  most  critics  have  rejected  it.  The  gram- 
matical forms  as  evidenced  by  the  rhymes  are,  I  believe, 
absolutely  those  of  Chaucer;  at  least  cam  (venit)  rhyming 
with  nmriS  (ceperunt)  is  the  only  violation  which  I  have  de- 
tected as  yet ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  parallel  forms 
jing  (indef)  and  3onge  (definite)  are  both  found  in  Qhaucer. 
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It  is  in  anybody's  power  to  render  a  good  service  to  students 
of  early  English  by  investigating  these  questiona  The  words 
which  occur  in  rhyme  are  of  course  the  only  forms  which  are 
of  any  use  for  this  purpose 


1.  Oeneral  Prologue,  beguming  (line  1) 

Here  beginneth  the  prolog  of  the  Canterburie  Tales 
compyled  by  Geffrey  Chancer. 

yfBJJSi  that  Aprille  with  his  shoures  swote 
The  drought  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote 
And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour 
Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour 
Whan  Zephirus  eke  with  his  swote  breth 
Elnspired  hath  in  eveiy  holt  and  heth 
The  tendre  croppes  and  the  >onge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halve  cours  ironne 

lines  19—27 : 

Befel  that  in  that  sesoun  on  a  day 
In  Southwerk  at  the  Tabard  as  y  lay 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterburie  with  ful  devout  coragc 
At  nyght  was  come  into  that  hostelrye 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  compaynye 
Of  sondry  folk  by  aventure  ifalle 
In  felawshipe  and  pilgrymes  were  they  alle 
That  toward  Canterburie  wolde  ryde. 

line  4f3: 

A  Enyght^  ther  was  and  that  a  worthy  man 

line  79: 

With  him  ther  was  his  sone  a  jong  Squyere' 

line  101: 

A  3eman'  hadde  he  and  servauntes  no  mo 

line  118: 

There  was  also  a  Nonne  a  Prioresse* 
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lines  163—165 

Another  Nonne*  with  hire  had  she  "fcerteyn 
And  eke  a  Prest^'f  that  was  here  chapelleyn. 
A  Monk^  ther  was  a  fieiyr  for  the  maystrye 

line  208: 

A  Frere*  there  was  a  wanton  and  a  merie 
line  270: 

A  Merchaunt*  was  ther  with  a  forked  herd 
line  285  : 

A  Clerk^^  ther  was  of  Ozenforde  also 
line  309: 

A  Serjaunt"  of  the  lawe  war  and  wys 

line  331 : 

A  Frankeleyn^'  was  in  his  compaynye 

Unes  361—363 : 

An  Haberdasshere^'  and  a  Carpentere^^ 
A  Webbe"  a  Dyere"  and  a  Tapisere" 
Were  with  us  eke  clothed  in  o  liveree 

line  379 : 

A  Cook"  they  hadde  with  hem  for  the  nones 

line  388: 

A  Shipman"  was  ther  woninge  fer  by  weste 

line  411 : 

Ther  was  also  a  Doctour  of  phisyk** 
line  445: 

A  good  Wyf  **  was  ther  of  besyde  Bathe 

lines  477,  478 : 

A  good  man  was  ther  of  religioun 
And  was  a  poore  Person"  of  a  toun 

+  This  emendation  is  my  own.  It  is  explanation  seems  the  best,  that  a 

quite  in  the  style  of  the  copyists*  emen-  passage  was  probably  oat  oat  at  this 

dations,  where  the  links  intended  to  point,  and  that  the  text  was  carelessly 

introduce  one  speaker  are  perverted  so  patched  by  some  one  else,  so  as  to 

as  to  introduce  another;  but  Tyrwhitt's  render  the  lines  almost  nonsense. 
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line  529: 

With  him  ther  was  a  Ploughman"  that  was  his  brother 

lines  542 — 544: 

There  was  also  a  Reeve"  and  a  Millere" 

A  Sompnour"  and  a  Pardonere*'  also 

A  Maunciple"  and  myself**  ther  was  no  mo. 

line  792—797 : 

This  is  the  poynt  to  speke  it  plat  and  plejm 
That  eche  of  jow  to  shorten  with  3oure  weye 
In  this  vyage  shal  telle  tales  tweye 
To  Canterburie  ward  y  mene  it  so 
And  homward  he  shal  tellen  othere  two 
Of  aventures  that  whylom  han  befalle. 

lines  824—833 : 

A  morwe  whan  the  day  began  to  springe 

Up  ros  oure  Hoste  and  was  oure  aller  cok 

And  gadered  us  togeder  in  a  flok 

And  forth  we  lyde  a  litel  more  than  pas 

Unto  the  watering  of  sejnit  Thomas 

And  there  oure  Hoste  began  his  hors  areste 

And  seyde     Lordes  herkeneth  if  30W  leste 

3e  wite  oure  forward  and  y  it  recorde 

If  even  song  and  morwe  song  acorde 

Let  see  now  who  shal  telle  first  a  tale. 

The  Prologue  ends  thus  (lines  858—860): 

And  with  that  word  we  ryde  forth  oure  weye 
And  he  began  with  ryght  a  merie  chere 
His  tale  anon  and  seyde  as  3e  shule  here. 

Here  endeth  the  prolog, 

2.  The  Knyght,  beginning  (line  1) : 

Here  heginnetk  tiie  Knyghtes  tale. 
Whylom  as  olde  stories  tellen  us 

lines  34,  35 : 

There  as  y  lafte  y  wil  a3eyn  beginne. 
^1113  duk  of  whom  y  made  mencioun 
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ending  (line  2260):  *  ^ 

And  Qod  save  all  this  fEtyre  compaynye. 

Here  endeth  the  Knyghtes  tale. 

3.  Unk^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  MiUerea  prolog. 

WuAN  that  the  Enyght  had  thus  his  tale  itold 

ending  (line  76): 

And  ek  men  shule  not  make  emest  of  game. 

Here  endeth  the  Millerea  prolog. 

4.  The  MiUere,  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  MiUeres  tale. 

Whylom  there  was  dwellinge  in  Oxenforde 

ending  (line  666): 

This  tale  is  don  and  QoA  save  al  the  rowte. 

Here  endeth  the  Millerea  tale. 

6.  IJnk,  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Reeves  prolog. 
Whan  folk  had  loughen  of  this  nyce  cas 

lines  51 — 54: 

Seye  forth  thy  tale  and  tarie  not  the  tyme 
Lo  Depeford  and  it  is  half  way  pryme 
Lo  Grenewich  there  many  a  shrewe  is  inne 
It  were  al  tyme  thy  tale  to  beginne. 

ending  (line  66) : 

But  in  his  owene  he  can  not  seen  a  balk. 
Here  endeth  the  Beeves  prolog. 

6.  The  Beeve^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Reeves  tale. 
At  Trompingtoun  not  fer  fro  Cantebrigge 
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ending  (line  404): 

Thus  have  y  quit  the  millere  in  my  tale. 
Here  endeth  the  Reeves  tale. 

7.  Idnky  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Cookea  prolog. 

The  Cook  of  London  whyl  the  Reeve  spak 

ending  (line  40): 

And  seyde  his  tale  as  50  shule  after  here. 

Here  endeth  the  Cookea  prolog. 

8.  The  Oook^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Cookea  tale. 
A  PBENTis  whylom  dwelte  in  cure  citee 
ending  (line  58): 

A  shoppe  and  swyved  for  hire  sustenaunce. 

9.  Gkunelyn^  beginning  (line  1): 

Lytheth  and  listneth  and  herkeneth  aryght 

ending  (line  902): 

Qod  bringe  us  to  the  joye  that  evere  shal  be. 
Amen. 


8 
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•  •  • 


FRAGMENT  IL 


1.  Piologne. — 2.  The  Mam  of  Lawbb  Tale  of  ConBtannce. — 8.  Link.  *  *  ^ 


This  fragment  is  found  in  two  states.  In  its  earlier  state 
it  has  at  the  end  twenty-eight  lines  forming  a  link  to  in- 
troduce another  tale,  apparently  that  of  the  Squyere.  As  the 
work  went  on  Chaucer  seems  to  have  given  a  character  to  the 
Squyere  not  quite  in  harmony  with  the  description  here  given, 
and  so  in  the  later  stage  of  the  work  this  link  is  cancelled. 
The  critics  have  unfortunately  looked  upon  Chaucer's  great 
work  as  simply  a  collection  of  twenty-four  tales  each  preceded 
by  a  prologue  introducing  the  next  narrator.  Until  this  notion 
is  thoroughly  uprooted,  the  poem  must  remain  an  inextricable 
mass  of  confusion.  On  the  other  hand  as  soon  as  we  perceive 
that  the  author  composed  the  work  piece-meal  with  the  in- 
tention of  finally  working  all  his  pieces  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  this  confusion  disappears.  Every  one  allows  that  this 
finishing  process  was  never  reached  by  the  author,  so  that  it 
remains  for  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  several  fragments  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  We  must  look  upon  these  frag- 
ments as  so  many  portions  of  the  story  of  the  Canterbury 
pilgrimage  into  which  the  tales  are  introduced;  the  so-called 
prologues  then  become  the  main  line  of  the  action  of  the 
poem;  and  in  each  fragment  we  shall  see  that  the  story  is 
taken  up  at  one  point  and  dropped  at  another  without  a  clear 
reference  to  what  has  gone  before  or  what  is  to  follow.  For 
instance,  in  this  which  I  have  called  the  second  fragment,  the 
beginning  contains  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  previous  tales, 
and,  so  far,  it  matters  not  what  place  it  should  hold  in  the 
collection.     Before  telling  his  tale,  the  Man  of  lawe  says ;  *  Y 
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ran  ryght  now  no  thrifty  tale  sejni;'  and  as  soon  as   it  is 
finished  the  Host  says :  '  This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones.' 
He  soon  after  calls  out:  '0  Jankin  be  3e  there?'    Jankin  is 
the  name  of  the  squyere  in  the  Somnour's  tale :  *  Now  stood 
the  lordes  squyere  at  the  horde  That  carf  his  mete/  &c.,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  description  in  the  General  Prologue  of  the 
Squyere  who  'carf  before  his  fader  at  the  table.'    The  character 
of  the  pilgrim  who  now  comes  forward  and  offers  to  tell  a  tale 
accords  well  in  many  points  with  the  Squyere,  but  if  the  word 
in  line  17  after  *Seyde  the*  be  omitted,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  context  which  necessarily  makes  this  portion  of  the  story 
an  introduction  to  any  one  known  tale  in  particular.     In  one 
manuscript,  where  the  pieces  are  so  arranged  that  this  second 
fragment  finds  itself  immediately  before  Fragment  X.  (which 
begins  with  the  Shipman's  tale),  the  scribe  has  made  the  words 
run  'Seyde  the  /SAtpman '...and  this  has  led  Tyrwhitt  and  all 
more  recent  editors  to  sever  these  lines  firom  the  Man  of  lawe*s 
tale,  to  which  they  inherently  belong,  and  to  prefix  them  to 
the  Shipman's  tale,  the  editors  having  always  looked  upon  it 
as  their  first  duty  to  provide  a  prologue  for  each  tale  at  what- 
ever cost.     In  a  large  number  of  manuscripts,  however,  the 
words  are  written  'Seyde  the  Squyere....'  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  as  originally  written,  it  was  Chaucer's  in- 
tention to  add  at  this  point  a  tale  to  be  told  by  the  Squyere. 
Nevertheless  it  is   clear  that   the   Squyere's  *  tale  half- told ' 
which  we  now  have  was  not  written  as  part  of  this  fragment, 
because  before  the  Man  of  lawe's  tale  the  fourth  part  of  the 
day  was  gone,  while  the  Squyere  at  the  beginning  of  his  tale 
says '  Y  wil  not  tarien  30W  for  it  is  pryme,'  and  such  discre- 
pancies of  time  and  place  are  never  to  be  found  in  different 
])art8  of  the  same  fragment. 


1.  Prologue^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  heginneth  the  Man  of  Lawes  prolog, 

OURE  Hoste  sey  wel  that  the  bryghte  sonne 
The  ark  of  his  artificial  day  had  ronne 

8—2 
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The  ferthe  part  and  half  an  houre  and  more 

And  though  he  were  not  depe  expert  in  lore 

He  wist  it  was  the  eyght  and  twenty  day 

Of  April  that  is  messagere  to  May 

And  sey  wel  that  the  shadwe  of  every  tree 

Was  as  in  lengthe  of  the  same  quantitee 

That  was  the  body  erect  that  caused  it 

And  therfore  by  the  shadwe  he  took  his  wit  10 

That  Phebus  which  that  shon  so  clere  and  bryghte 

Degrees  was  fyve  and  forty  clombe  on  hyghte 

And  for  that  day  as  in  that  latitude 

It  was  ten  of  the  clok  he  gan  conclude 

And  sodeynly  he  plyghte  his  hors  abowte 

Lordinges     quod  he     y  wame  30W  al  this  rowte 

The  ferthe  party e  of  this  day  is  gon  17 

lines  46—76 : 

T  can  ryght  now  no  thrifty  tale  seyn 

But  Chaucer  though  he  can  but  lewedly 

On  metres  and  on  ryming  craftily 

Hath  seyd  hem  in  s3  English  as  he  can 

Of  olde  tyme  as  knoweth  many  a  man  50 

And  if  he  have  not  seyd  hem  leve  brother 

In  o  book  he  hath  seyd  hem  in  another 

For  he  hath  told  of  loveres  up  and  doun 

Mo  than  Ovyde  made  of  mencioun 

In  his  Epistolis  that  ben  ful  olde 

What  shulde  I  tellen  hem  sin  they  be  tolde 

In  5owthe  he  made  of  Ceys  and  Alcion 

And  sithen  hath  he  spoke  of  everich  on 

Thes  noble  wyves  and  thes  loveres  eke 

Who  so  that  wil  his  large  volume  seke  60 

Cleped  the  Sejmtes  Legende  of  Cupyde 

There  may  he  see  the  large  woundes  wyde 

Of  Lucresse  and  of  Babiloun  Thisbee 

The  swerd  of  Dydo  for  the  fake  Enee 

The  tree  of  Phillis  for  hire  Demophoun 

The  pleynt  of  Deyanyre  and  Hermioun 
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Of  Adriane  and  of  Ydphilee 

The  bareyne  yie  standinge  in  the  see 

The  dreynt  Leandere  for  his  &yre  Hero 

The  teres  of  Eleyne  and  eke  the  wo  70 

Of  firiseyda  and  of  Ladomia 

The  creweltee  of  thee  quene  Medea 

Thy  litel  children  hanginge  by  the  hals 

For  thy  Jason  that  was  of  love  so  £bl1s 

O  Ypermestre  Penelope  Alceste 

3oure  wyfhood  he  commendeth  with  the  beste.  76 

ending  (line  98): 

Began  his  tale  and  seyde  as  30  shule  here. 

Here  endeth  the  Man  of  Lowes  prolog. 

a.  The  Man  of  laawe,  beginning  (line  1) : 

Here  beginneth  the  Man  of  Lawes  tale. 
0  HATEFUL  harm  condidoun  of  poverte 

lines  35,  36: 

Me  taughte  a  tale,  which  that  30  shule  here. 
In  Sorrie  whylom  dwelte  a  compaynye 

ending  (line  1064): 

And  kepe  us  alle  that  ben  in  this  place. 

Here  endeth  the  Man  of  Lawes  tale. 

3.  Iiink,  as  follows: 

Here  beginneth  the  [  ]  prolog. 

OURE  Hoste  upon  his  stirop  stood  anon 
And  seyde     Gkxxle  men  herkeneth  everich  on 
This  was  a  thrifty  tale  for  the  nones 
Sire  parish  prest     quod  he     for  Goddes  bones 
Telle  us  a  tale  as  was  thy  forward  3ore 
Y  see  wel  that  30  lemed  men  in  lore 
Conne  mochel  good  by  Goddes  dignitee 
The  Person  him  answerde     Benedicite 
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What  eyleth  the  man  so  sinfully  to  swere 

Oure  Hoste  answerde      O  Jankin  be  }e  there  10 

Y  smelle  a  loUere  in  the  wynd     quod  he 

Now  goode  men    quod  oure  Hoste    herkeneth  to  me 

Abideth  for  Qpddes  digne  passioun 

For  we  shule  have  a  predicacioun 

This  lollere  here  will  prechen  us  somwhat. 

Nay  by  my  fiekder  soule  that  shall  he  not 

Seyde  the  [  ]  that  shall  he  not  preche 

He  shal  no  gospel  here  glose  ne  teche 

We  leven  alle  in  the  grete  God     quod  he 

He  wolde  sowen  some  difficultee  20 

Or  springen  cokkel  in  oure  clene  com 

And  therfor  Hoste  y  wame  thee  befom 

My  joly  body  shall  a  tale  telle 

And  y  shall  clinken  30W  so  merie  a  belle 

That  y  shal  waken  al  this  compajmye 

But  it  shal  not  ben  of  philosophye 

Ne  of  phisyk  ne  termes  quejnite  of  lawe 

There  is  but  litel  latin  in  my  mawe.  28 

Here  endeth  the  [  ]  prolog. 
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FRAGMENT  lU. 

•  •  ♦  1.  The  Wm  oj  Bath's  Prologue.— 2.  The  Wifb*8  Tale  of  *' What 
women  most  desixe." — 8.  Link. — 4.  The  Fbbxb's  Tale  of  the  Somnonr  and 
the  Devil. — 5.  Link. — 6.  The  Somnoub's  Tale  of  the  Frere  and  the  bedridden 
man. —  •    •    ♦ 

The  allusion  to  '  wo  that  is  in  manage '  is  so  constant  in 
Chaucer's  works  that  there  is  no  tale  to  which  this  opening 
can  be  said  pointedly  to  allude.  The  tales  of  the  Clerk,  the 
Merchant,  the  Franklin,  or  the  Manciple  would  any  of  them 
do  to  precede — at  the  same  time  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  any  one  known  tale.  The  Somnours  remark 
that  he  will  telle  tales  two  or  three  of  freres  or  he  come  to 
Sidenbome,  and  his  last  words:  'My  tale  is  don  wo  ben 
almost  at  toun,*  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  Chaucer 
intended  this  fragment  to  find  its  final  place  in  a  later  portion 
of  the  poem,  between  Fragment  X.  in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  Rochester,  and  Fragment  IX.  where  Boughton  under  Blee  is 
mentioned.  In  any  case  the  fragment  beginning  with  the 
Wife's  Prologue  and  ending  with  the  Somnour's  tale  must 
be  kept  unbroken  in  itsel£ 


1.  Prologue^  beginning  (line  1); 

Here  beginneth  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  prolog. 

ExPEBiENCB  though  non  autoritee 

Were  in  this  worlde  is  ryght  inough  for  me 

To  speke  of  wo  that  is  in  manage 

lines  846,  847 : 

But  if  y  telle  tales  two  or  three 
Of  freres  or  y  come  to  Sidenbome 
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ending  (line  856): 

3is  dame      quod  he      telle  forth  and  y  shal  here. 

Here  endeth  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  prolog. 

2.  The  Wyf  of  Bathe,  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  tale, 
■   In  olde  dayes  of  the  kinge  Arthour 
ending  (line  408): 

God  sonde  hem  soon  verray  pestilence. 
Here  endeth  the  Wyf  of  Bathes  tale. 

3.  Link,  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Freres  prolog. 
This  worthy  limitour  this  noble  Frere 
ending  (line  36): 

Telle  forth  3oure  tale  my  leve  maister  dere. 
Here  endeth  the  Freres  prolog. 

4.  The  Frere,  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Freres  tale. 
Whylom  there  was  dwellinge  in  my  contree 
ending  (line  364?): 

Of  his  misdede  er  that  the  feend  him  hente. 
Here  erdeth  the  Freres  tale. 

5.  Link,  begiDning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Somnoures  prolog. 
This  Somnour  in  his  stirop  up  he  stood 
ending  (line  44): 

My  prolog  wil  y  ende  in  this  manere. 

Here  endeth  the  Somnoures  prolog 

6.  The  Somnour,  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Somnoures  tale. 
LoRDiNOES  there  is  in  Engeland  y  gesse 
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lines  535,  536: 

Now  stood  the  lordes  squyere  at  the  horde 
That  carf  his  mete  and  herde  word  by  worde 

ending  (lines  585,  586): 

And  Jankin  hath  iwonne  a  newe  gowne 
Hy  tale  is  don  we  ben  almost  at  townc. 

Here  endeth  the  Somnaurea  tale. 
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FRAGMENT  IV. 

*    *    *    1.    Prologae.— 2.    The   Olbbk   of   Ozvobd'b   Tale   of   Grisilde.— 

3.  Link.    •    ♦    • 

There  are  three  things  to  be  noticed  in  examining  manu- 
scripts* which  contain  this  fragment.  1.  At  the  end  of  the 
tale  just  before  the  Song  'Grisilde  is  ded  &c.'  one  set  of 
copies  ends  with  Stanza  CLix.:  'It  wolde  rathere  breste  atwo 
than  plye/  and  another  set  adds  Stanza  CLX.,  beginning: 
'For  which  here  for  the  wyves  love  of  Bathe.'  2.  In  the 
song  itself,  the  one  set  of  copies  has  the  last  three  stanzas  in 
this  order:  IV.  If  thou  be  fayr...  v.  Ne  drede  him  not... 
VI.  3e  archewyves... ;  the  other  set  has  these  stanzas  arranged 
as  I  have  printed  them,  so  that  the  last  words  of  the  song 
are:  'And  let  him  care  and  wepe  and  wringe  and  wayle.' 
3.  In  one  set  of  copies  the  single  link-stanza  is  subjoined 
to  the  song:  'This  worthy  clerk  whan  ended  was  his  tale;' 
in  the  other  set  it  is  omitted.  It  is  curious  that  this  last 
stanza  is  not  found  (so  far  as  I  have  examined)  except  in 
those  copies  where  the*  Clerk's  and  Merchant's  tales  are 
connected;  in  other  words,  except  precisely  where  it  is  not 
required  About  the  song  I  will  only  remark  that  by  the 
present  arrangement  the  first  four  stanzas  are  in  the  plural 
and  the  last  two  in  the  singular,  whereas  the  other  order 
produces  confusion  in  this  point. 


1.  Prologue^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Clerkes  prolog. 
Sire  Clerk  of  Oxenforde      oure  hoste  seyde 
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ending  (line  56): 

But  this  is  the  tale  which  that  36  shule  here. 
Here  endeth  the  Clerkes  prolog. 

3.  The  Clerk  of  Ozenforde,  beginning  (line  1) ; 
Here  beginneth  the  Clerkes  tale. 
There  is  ryght  at  the  west  syde  of  Itayle 

line  141: 

Pars  aecufuku 

Not  fer  from  thilke  paleys  honourable 

line  393: 

Pars  tercicL 
Theb  fel  as  it  befalleth  tymes  mo 

line  554: 

Pars  qtuirta. 
In  this  estat  ther  passed  ben  four  3ere 

line  729: 

Pars  quinta. 

Among  al  this  after  his  wikke  usage 

line  883: 

Pars  sexta. 

From  Boloyne  is  this  erl  of  Panik  come 
ending  (lines  1106—1156): 

Let  us  than  live  in  vertuous  sufifraunce.  1106 

CLIX. 

But  on  word  lordinges  herkeneth  er  y  go 
It  were  ful  hard  to  fynde  now  on  dayes 
In  al  a  town  Orisildes  three  or  two 
For  if  that  they  were  putte  to  swiche  assayes 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  so  badde  alayes 
With  bras  that  though  the  coyn  be  fayr  at  ye 
It  wolde  rathere  breste  atwo  than  plye  1113 
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CLX. 

For  which  here  for  the  wyves  love  of  Bathe 
Whos  lyf  and  al  hire  secte  God  mayntene 
In  hy  maystrye  and  elles  were  it  skathe 
Y  wil  with  lusty  herte  fresshe  and  grene 
Sey  30W  a  song  to  glade  30W  y  wene 
And  let  us  stinte  of  emestful  matere 
Herkeneth  my  song  that  seyth  in  this  manere.     1120 


SONG. 


Grisilde  is  ded  and  eke  hire  pacience 

And  bothe  at  ones  iburied  in  Itayle 
For  which  y  crye  in  opene  audience 

No  wedded  man  so  hardy  be  to  assayle 
His  wyves  pacience  in  troste  to  fynde 

Grisildis  for  in  certeyn  he  shal  fayle.  1126 

IL 

O  noble  wyves  ful  of  hy  prudence 

Let  non  humilitee  3oure  tonge  nayle 
Ne  let  no  clerk  han  cause  or  diligence 

To  wryte  of  30W  a  storie  of  swich  mervayle 
As  of  Grisildis  pacient  and  kynde 

Lest  Chichevache  30 w  swolwe  in  hire  entrayle.        1132 

m. 

Folweth  Ekko  that  holdeth  no  silence 

But  evere  answereth  at  the  countretayle 
Beth  not  bedaffed  for  3oure  innocence 

But  sharply  taketh  on  30W  the  govemayle 
Emprinteth  wel  this  lessoun  in  3oure  mynde 

For  comune  profit  sith  it  may  avayle.  1138 


f 
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IV.      (VL) 

le  archewyves  stondeth  at  3oure  defence 

Sin  36  ben  stronge  as  is  a  gret  camayle 
Ne  suffereth  not  that  men  30W  do  offence 

And  sklendre  wyves  feble  as  in  batayle 
Beth  egre  as  is  a  tygre  3ond  in  Yndc 

Ay  clappeth  as  a  mille  y  30W  counsayla  1144 

V. 

Ne  drede  him  not  do  him  no  reverence 
For  though  thyn  husbond  armed  be  in  mayle 

The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shule  perce  his  brest  and  eke  his  aventayle 
In  jelousye  y  rede  ek  thou  him  bynde 
And  thou  shalt  make  him  couche  as  doth  a  quayle.    1150 

VL    (rv.) 

If  thou  be  fietyr  there  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shewe  thou  thy  visage  and  thyn  apparayle 

If  thou  be  foul  be  free  of  thy  dispence 
To  gete  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  travayle 

Be  ay  of  chere  as  lyght  as  leef  on  lynde 
And  let  him  care  and  wepe  and  wringe  and  wayle.     1156 

Here  endeOi  the  Clerkes  tale. 

3.  Iiink^  as  follows: 

Here  hegvnneth  the  [  ]  prolog. 

This  worthy  clerk  whan  ended  was  his  tale 
Oure  Hoste  seyde  and  swor  by  Ooddes  bones 
Me  were  levere  than  a  barel  ale 
My  wyf  at  hom  had  herd  this  legende  ones 
This  is  a  gentil  tale  for  the  nones 
As  to  my  purpos  woste  3e  my  wille 
But  thing  that  wil  not  be  let  it  be  stille.  7 
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FRAGMENT  V. 

1.  Link. — 2.  The  Mbbohaunt'b  Tale  of  Janoaiy  and  BCay. — 8.  link. 

This  Fragment  is  found  in  several  conditions  in  the  various 
manuscripts.  The  tale  is  either  found  without  any  link  at 
beginning  or  end,  or  vdth  or  without  the  link  at  the  end,  or 
with  or  without  the  link  at  the  beginning. 

As  far  as  the  tale  itself  bears  evidence  of  its  intended 
position  lines  439 — 441  shew  that  it  was  meant  to  be  subse- 
quent to  Fragment  III.  which  contains  the  Wife  of  Bath  s 
tale.  In  the  next  stage  the  link  at  the  end  was  written,  un- 
mistakeably  with  the  view  of  introducing  Fragment  VI. 
Where,  however,  the  Squyeres  tale  had  already  found  a  place 
following  Fragment  II.,  this  connexion  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
by  altering  the  name  in  line  23  of  the  link,  and  omitting  the 
words  'of  love'  in  line  24,  it  was  readily  used  to  introduce 
Fragment  VII.  instead.  This  is  the  case  in  a  large  number 
of  copies.  In  a  further  stage  of  the  composition  Chaucer  added 
a  link  at  the  beginning  which  served  to  join  this  Fragment 
immediately  to  Fragment  IV.  In  copies  where  this  intro- 
ductory link  is  found,  the  link  at  the  end  will  generally  be 
found  unaltered ;  where  it  is  not  inserted,  this  Fragment  is 
usually  found  after  the  next  one,  the  concluding  link  being 
there  altered  to  suit  the  occasion. 

1.  Prologue^  as  follows: 

Here  beginneth  the  Merchauntes  prolog. 

Wepinq  and  wayling  care  and  other  sorwe 
Y  knowe  inough  on  even  and  on  morwe 
Quod  the  merchaunt      and  so  don  othere  mo 
That  wedded  ben  y  trowe  that  it  be  so 
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For  wel  y  wot  it  fisuneth  so  with  me 

T  have  a  wyf  the  worste  that  may  be 

For  though  the  feend  to  hire  icoupled  were 

She  wolde  him  overmacche  y  dar  wel  swere  8 

What  shulde  y  50W  reherse  in  special 

Hire  hy  malyce  she  is  a  shrewe  at  al 

There  is  a  longe  and  large  difference 

Betwixe  GrisildiB  grete  pacience 

And  of  my  wyf  the  pasdnge  crueltee 

Were  y  unboonden  al  so  mote  y  thee 

Y  wolde  nevere  eft  comen  in  the  snare. 

We  wedded  men  liven  in  sorwe  and  care  10 

Assaye  it  who  so  wil  and  he  shal  fynde 

That  y  seye  sooth  by  seynt  Thomas  of  Ynde 

As  for.  the  more  part  y  seye  not  alle 

God  shilde  that  it  shulde  so  befalle 

A  good  sire  Hoste  y  have  iwedded  be 

Thes  monethes  two  and  more  not  pardee 

And  3it  y  trowe  that  he  that  al  his  lyve 

Wyfles  hath  ben  though  that  men  wolde  him  ryve      24 

Unto  the  herte  ne  couthe  in  no  manere 

Telle  so  moche  sorwe  as  y  now  here 

Couthe  tellcn  of  my  wj^es  cursednesse. 

Now     quod  oure  Hoste     Merchaunt  so  (Jod  30W  blessc 
Sin  30  so  moche  knowen  of  that  art 
Ful  hertely  telleth  us  a  part. 
Gladly     quod  he    but  of  myn  owene  sore 
For  sory  herte  y  telle  may  no  more.  32 

Here  endeih  the  Merchauntes  prolog, 

2.  The  Merchaunt^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Merchauntes  tale. 

Whylom  there  was  dwellinge  in  Lombardye 

lines  439—441: 

The  wyf  of  Bathe  if  36  han  undcrstondc 
Of  manage  which  3c  now  han  in  hondo 
Declared  bath  ful  wel  in  litel  space 
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ending  (line  1174): 

God  blesse  us  and  his  moder  seynte  Marie. 
Here  endeih  the  Merchauntes  tale. 

3.  Link^  as  follows: 

Here  beginneth  the  [  ]  prolog. 

Ey  Goddes  mercy      seyde  oure  Hoste  tho 

Now  swich  a  wyf  y  preye  God  kepe  me  fro 

Lo  swiche  sleyghtes  and  subtilitees 

In  women  ben  for  ay  as  besy  as  bees 

Ben  they  us  sely  men  for  to  deceyve 

And  from  a  sooth  evere  wole  they  weyve 

By  this  merchauntes  tale  it  proveth  wel 

But  douteles  as  trewe  as  eny  stel  8 

Y  have  a  wyf  though  that  she  poore  be 

But  of  hire  tonge  a  labbinge  shrewe  is  she 

And  3it  she  hath  an  heep  of  vyces  mo 

Therof  no  fors  let  alle  swiche  thing  go 

But  wite  30  .what,  in  counseyl  be  it  seyd 

Me  reweth  sore  y  am  unto  hire  teyd 

For  and  y  shulde  rekene  every  vyce 

Which  that  she  hath  iwis  y  were  too  nyce  16 

And  cause  why  it  shulde  reported  be 

And  told  to  hire  of  som  of  this  meynee 

Of  whom  it  nedeth  not  for  to  declare 

Sin  women  connen  oute  swich  chaffare 

And  ek  my  wit  suff^eth  not  therto 

To  tellen  al  therfore  my  tale  is  do. 

[  ]  come  forth  if  that  30ure  wille  be 

And  seye  a  tale  [  ]  for  certes  30  24 

Conne  theron  as  moche  as  eny  man 

Nay  sire      quod  he      but  swich  thing  as  y  can 

With  herty  wille  for  y  wil  not  rebelle 

A3eyn  3oure  lust  a  tale  wil  y  telle 

Have  me  excused  if  that  y  speke  amis 

My  wille  is  good  and  lo  my  tale  is  thia  30 

Here  endeth  the  [  ]  prolog. 
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FRAGMENT  VI. 


1.  The  SguTBBxs  Tale  of  the  Hone  of  brass  (tmfinished) 

2.  Link. 


This  Fragment  occurs  in  two  states.  The  tale  (of  which 
no  known  MSS.  give  more  than  the  first  couplet  of  Part  3)  is 
found  either  with  or  without  the  link  at  the  end  The  link 
must  have  been  added  at  a  later  stage  of  the  composition,  as 
it  is  wanting  in  many  copies,  and  where  it  does  occur,  it  is 
found  in  two  states.  It  was  evidently  written  to  connect 
Fragments  YL  and  VIL  together;  and  in  this  state  it  has 
the  word  '  Frankeleyn '  in  lines  24  and  27.  Ip  the  other  state, 
the  name  is  altered  in  line  24,  and  line  27  is  made  to  end 
'Quod  the  Merchaunt  certeyn,*  and  Fragment  V.  is  made  to 
follow  immediately.  This  link  has  been  unfortunately  omitted 
altogether  by  the  latest  editor.  In  the  MS.  which  he  follows 
(Harl.  7334)  there  is  a  gap  of  a  whole  quire,  extending  from 
some  way  before  the  end  of  the  Squyeres  Tale  to  far  into  that 
of  the  Frankeleyn,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  both  from  a  cal- 
culation of  matter  required  to  fill  the  missing  leaves  and  also 
from  observation  of  the  family  of  text  which  the  MS.  repre- 
sents, that  the  link  must  have  been  in  the  MS.  before  it  was 
defective.  It  might  easily  have  been  supplied  from  another 
good  MS.  of  the  same  family.  MS.  Lansdowne  851,  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  gap  has  been  supplied,  does  not  belong  to  the 
same  family. 

1.  The  Sqnyere^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Squyeres  tale. 
At  Sarray  in  the  londe  of  Tartarye 
B.  9 
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lines  64,  65: 

There  nis  no  man  that  may  reporten  al 

Y  wil  not  tarien  30W  for  it  is  pryme. 

lines  338,  339 : 

Til  that  wel  nygh  the  day  began  to  springe. 

Para  secunda. 
The  norice  of  digestioun  the  sleep 
lines  662—664: 

And  there  y  lafte  y  wil  a3eyn  beginne. 

Pars  terda, 

Apollo  whirleth  up  his  char  so  hye 

Til  that  the  god  Mercurins  hous  the  slye 

Here  endetii  the  Squyerea  tale. 

2.  Iiink^  as  follows: 

Here  beginneih  the  [  ]  prolog. 

In  feyth  Squyere  thou  hast  thee  wel  iquit 

And  gentilly  y  preyse  wel  thy  wit 

Quod  the  [  ]  consideringe  thy  3owthe 

So  felingly  thou  spekest  sire  y  alowe  thee 

As  to  my  doom  there  is  non  that  is  here 

Of  eloquence  that  shal  be  thy  pere 

If  that  thou  live.     God  3ive  the  good  chaunce 

And  in  vertu  sonde  thee  continuaunce  8 

For  of  thy  speking  y  have  gret  deyntee 

Y  have  a  sone  and  by  the  Trinitee 

It  were  me  levere  than  twenty  pound  worth  londe 
Though  it  ryght  now  were  fallen  in  my  honde 
He  were  a  man  of  swich  discrecioun 
As  that  3e  be.  fy  on  possessioun 
But  if  a  man  be  vertuous  withal 

Y  have  my  sone  snibbed  and  3it  shal  16 
For  he  to  vertu  lesteth  not  to  entende 

But  for  to  playe  at  dys  and  to  dispende 
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And  lose  al  that  he  hath  is  Us  usage 
And  he  had  levere  taike  with  a  page 
Than  to  commoDe  with  eny  gentil  wjght 
There  he  myghte  leie  gentilesse  arrgfat. 

Straw  far  yooie  gentillease      quod  oure  Hoste 
What  [  ]  paidee  sire  wel  thou  wost  24 

That  eche  of  jow  mot  tellen  at  the  leste 
A  tale  or  two  or  hreken  his  beheste. 
That  knowe  y  wel      quod  the  [  ] 

T  preye  jow  have  me  not  in  disdeyn 
Thou^  y  to  this  man  speke  a  word  or  two. 
Telle  on  thy  tale  with  outen  wordes  mo. 
Gladly  sire  Hoste      quod  he     y  wil  obeye 
Unto  3oiire  wille  now  herkeneth  what  y  seye  32 

T  wil  50W  not  oontrarie  in  no  wyse 
As  fer  as  that  my  wittes  may  sufiyse 
Y  preye  to  Qod  that  it  may  plesen  30W 
That  wot  y  wel  that  it  is  good  inow.  36 

Here  endeth  the  [  ]  prolog. 


9—2 
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FRAGMENT  VH. 

•    •    •    1.    The  Fbaksxletn*8  Tale  of  Dorigen.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

This  Fragment  consists  of  nothing  but  the  Frankeleyn's 
tale,  and  is  often  found  quite  apart  from  either  Fragments  VI. 
or  V.  Consequently  lines  1 — 56  are  in  many  MSS.  marked 
off  (by  the  introduction  to  the  tale),  and  treated  as  the  Franke- 
leynes  Prologue.  The  same  thing  happens  with  lines  1 — 34 
of  the  Knyght,  Stanzas  1 — 5  of  the  Man  of  Lawe,  Stanzas  1 
— 5  of  the  Prioresse,  and  Stanzas  1 — 12  of  the  Second  Nonnes 
tale. 


1.  The  Frankeleyn^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  ike  Frankeleynes  tale. 
Thes  olde  gentil  Britouns  in  here  dayes 

lines  56—58: 

But  if  30W  leste  my  tale  shule  3e  here. 

In  Armoryke  that  called  is  Breteyne 

Ther  was  a  knyght  that  lovede  and  dide  his  peyne 

ending  (line  908): 

Y  can  no  more  my  tale  is  at  an  ende. 

Here  endeth  the  Frankeleynes  tale. 
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FRAGMENT  Vm. 


*    *    1.  The  Nomnu  Tale  of  the  life  of  Seynte  Ceoilie.— 2.  The  Chanoun's 
fEMAXf  with  his  Tale  of  the  London  Annaelere.    •    •    • 


Tms  Fragment  in  one  set  of  MSS.  is  found  where  it  stands 
here,  and  in  another  set  between  Fragments  X.  and  XI.  It 
was  evidently  as  an  afterthought  that  these  pieces  were  put 
together  and  made  to  form  part  of  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Nonne's  Tale  is  the  *  Lyf  of 
seynte  Cedlie '  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legende,  an 
earlier  poem  of  Chaucer's,  which  he  has  here  introduced  and 
given  to  one  of  his  characters  without  even  taking  the  trouble 
to  alter  the  words  of  the  proem  in  which  the  poet  speaks  in 
his  own  character.  In  the  episode  of  the  Chanon  s  3eman  I 
have  numbered  the  hues  throughout,  because  there  is  no  clear 
distinction  between  the  introductory  matter  and  the  tale. 
Indeed  the  tale  is  of  a  diflferent  nature  from  the  general  run 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  which  are  for  the  most  part  simply 
borrowed  stories  translated  and  versified.  There  is  some 
resemblance  to  this  mode  of  treatment  in  Fragment  III.  with 
the  Wyf's  long  prologue,  and  the  interruptions  of  the  Frere 
and  Somnour  after  the  tales  have  begun;  and  again  in 
Fragment  IX.,  where  the  actual  tale  told  of  the  three  rioters 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  episode  of  the  Pardonere. 
Where  this  Fragment  is  found  placed  between  Fragments  X. 
and  XI.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  this  transposition  is  the 
result  of  that  editorial  care  which  has  rearranged  the  Monk  s 
tale,  &a  from  a  feeling  that  the  mention  of  Boughton  under 
Blee  must  of  necessity  throw  this  Fragment  to  a  much  later 
place  in  the  Collectiou.      But  it  has  been  before  shewn  how 
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impossible  it  is  so  to  arrange  the  several  Fragments  that  the 
order  of  time  shall  be  preserved  throughout. 


1.  The  Seconde  Nonne^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Second  Nownes  [  \ 

The  ministre  and  the  norice  unto  vyces 
line  62: 

And  though  that  y  unworthy  sone  of  Eve 

lines  84,  86: 

And  preye  30W  that  30  wole  my  werke  amende. 

First  wil  y  30W  the  name  of  seynte  Cecilie 
ending  (line  653): 

Men  don  to  Cryst  and  to  his  seyntes  servyse. 

Here  endeth  the  Seconde  Nonnes  Tale. 

2.  The  Chanounea  3eman^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Chanownea  ^emannea  prolog. 

Whan  ended  was  the  lyf  of  seynte  Cecyle 

Er  we  had  ridden  fully  fyve  myle 

At  Boughton  under  Blee  us  gan  atake 

A  man  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake 

And  undemeth  he  werede  a  whjij  surplis 

His  hakeney  which  that  was  al  pomelee  gris 

So  swatte  that  it  wonder  was  to  see 

It  semede  as  he  had  prikked  myles  three 

lines  29—36: 

And  whan  that  he  was  come  he  gan  to  crye 
God  save      quod  he      this  joly  compajmye 
Faste  have  y  prikked      quod  he     for  30ure  sake 
Because  that  y  wolde  30W  atake 
To  ryden  in  this  merie  compajmye. 
His  3eman  was  ek  fill  of  curteysye 
And  seyde     Sires  now  in  the  morwe  tyde 
Oute  of  3oure  hostelrye  y  sey  30W  ryde 
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lines  70»  71: 

That  al  the  ground  on  which  we  ben  rydinge 
Til  that  we  come  to  Canterburie  toun 

lines  166,  167: 

Swich  thing  as  that  y  knowe  y  wil  declare. 
With  this  Chanoun  y  dwelt  have  sevene  3ere 

lines  458,  459: 

Bat  in  this  cas  herkeneth  what  y  seye. 
In  London  was  a  prest  an  annuelere 

endiDg  (line  928): 

Qod  sonde  every  trewe  man  boote  of  his  bala 

Here  endeth  the  taie  of  the  Chanounes  }eman^. 


1  In  the  manofieripts  of  Class  I.  last  three  couplets  are  found,  from 

followed  in  the  old  printed  editions,  which  eiroumstanoe  Tyrwhitt  has  given 

the  following  link  is  here  inserted  to  them  in  his  text.    They  are  given  in 

introdnoe  the  Boetoor  of  phisyk,  but  the  hope  that    some  result  may  be 

there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  it  obtained  from  collation : 
18   spoziotiB.     Occasionally  only  the 

Here  begirmeth  the  Doetoun  prolog. 

Wham  this  3eman  his  tale  ended  hadde 

Of  this  fals  chanoun  which  was  so  badde 

Cure  hoste  gan  seye  trewely  and  certeyn 

This  prest  was  begyled  soth  for  to  seyn 

He  weninge  for  to  be  a  philosopher 

Til  he  ryght  no  gold  lefte  in  his  cofer 

And  sothly  this  prest  hadde  a  lither  jape 

This  cursed  chanoun  putte  in  his  hood  an  ape 

But  al  this  passe  y  over  as  now. 

Sire  dootour  of  phisyk  3it  y  preye  30W  10 

Telle  us  a  tale  of  som  honest  matere. 

It  shal  be  don  if  that  30  wole  it  here 

Seyde  this  doctour  and  his  tale  began  anon 

Now  goode  men  quod  he  herkeneth  everioh  on.  14 

Here  endeth  the  Doetoun  prolog. 
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FRAGMENT  IX. 

*    •    *    1.    The  DooTouB  op  Phibtk's  Tale  of  AppioB  and  Vizginia. — 
2.  The  Pabdonebe,  with  his  Tale  of  Death  and  the  three  rioters.    *    *    • 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  Fragment  from  which 
we  can  gain  any  clue  to  its  intended  position  in  the  work 

I  have  numbered  the  lines  in  the  Episode  of  the  Pardonere 
throughout,  because  the  manuscripts  vary  in  the  point  at  which 
the  prologue  ends,  and  at  the  end  the  Pardonere  goes  off  into 
talk  which  forms  no  part  of  the  Tale.  The  Tale  might  be 
considered  to  end  with  line  608  before  the  line 

0  cursed  sinne  ful  of  cursednesse, 

but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  in  the  manuscripts  for 
making  a  division  at  this  point. 


1 .  The  Doctour  of  Phisyk,  beginning  (line  1) : 
Here  beginneth  the  Doctovrs  tale. 
There  was  as  telleth  Titus  Livius 
ending  (line  286): 

Forsaketh  sinne  er  sinne  30W  forsake. 
Here  endeth,  the  Doctours  tale. 

a.  The  Pardonere^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  hegirmeih  the  Pardoneres  prolog. 

OuRE  Hoste  gan  swere  as  he  were  wood 

lines  42,  43: 

Upon  some  honest  thing  whyl  that  y  drinke. 

LoRDiNGES      quod  he      in  chirche  whan  y  preche 
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lines  176,  177 : 

Now  holde  3oure  pes  my  tale  y  wil  beginne. 
In  Flandres  whylom  was  a  compa}mye 

ending  (line  682): 

Anon  they  kisse  and  ryden  forth  here  weye. 

Here  endeth  the  Pardoneres  tale\ 


1  In  some  of  the  MBS.  and  in  the      dnce  Fragment  X,  but  they  are  on- 
old  printed  editions,  the  following  six      qaestionably  sporioas : 
ooaplets  are  added  as  a  link  to  intro- 

Now  firendes  seyde  oore  hoste  so  dere 
How  lyketh  30W  by  Johan  the  pardonere 
He  hath  onbokeled  wed  the  male 
He  hath  os  told  ryght  a  thrifty  tale 
As  toaohing  of  his  misgovemaance 
Y  preye  to  God  3iye  him  good  channoe 
As  ye  han  herd  of  thes  ryotoores  three 
Now  gentil  marinere  hertely  y  preye  thee 
Telle  OB  a  good  tale  and  that  ryght  anon 
It  shal  be  don  by  God  and  by  seynt  Johan 
Seyde  this  Marinere     as  weel  as  evere  y  can 
And  ryght  anon  his  tale  he  thus  began. 
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FRAGMENT  X. 


*  *  *  1.  The  Shipman's  Tale  of  the  Merohannt  of  Sejnt  Denys. — 
2.  Link — 8.  The  Priobbssbs  Tale  of  Alma  Bedemptoris. — 4.  Link.-— 5.  Chaucer's 
Tale  of  Silt  Thopacb. — 6.  Link. — 7.  Chaucbr's  Tale  of  Mblibbe. — 8.  Link. — 
9.  The  Monk's  Tale  of  the  fall  of  princes. — 10.  Link. — 11-.  The  Nonkbb  Pbiebt's 
Tale  of  Ghaunteclere  and  Pertelote. — 12.  Link.     •    •    • 


There  are  two  points  in  this  Fragment,  in  which  the 
variations  occur. 

After  the  tale  of  the  Nonnes  Prest  is  a  link  which  intro- 
duces nothing,  and  in  many  manuscripts  it  is  accordingly 
suppressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  link  at  the  end  of  Fragment 
II.  In  some  copies  where  Fragment  VIII.  is  made  to  follow, 
the  blank  in  the  last  line  is  clumsily  filled  up  by  the  words 
*  the  Nonne,'  and  the  following  three  couplets  are  added : 

Madame  and  y  durste  y  wolde  30W  preye 

To  telle  a  tale  in  furthering  of  oiire  weye 

Than  myghte  3e  do  unto  us  gret  ese 

Gladly  sire      quod  she      so  that  y  myghte  plese 

3ow  and  this  worthy  compa3mye 

And  began  here  tale  ryght  thus  ful  soberly. 

The  rhymes  of  the  last  couplet  would  be  alone  sufficient  to 
condemn  it  as  spurious,  if  such  evidence  were  needed. 

In  the  Monk's  tale  the  modem  instances  of  Peter  of  Spain, 
Peter  of  Cyprus,  Bemabo  Visconti,  and  Ugolino  are  foimd 
either  between  Zenobia  and  Nero,  or  at  the  end  after  Cresus. 
As  the  variation  cannot  have  been  caused  by  any  accidental 
transposition,  the  circumstance  of  finding  them  at  the  end  in 
one  set  of  MSS.  would  seem  to  shew  that  it  was  the  result  of 
the  same  editorial  care  which  cancelled  the  needless  links,  on 
which  subject  so  much  has  been  said  already;  while  if  we 
consider  that  the  instance  of  Cresus  as  originally  written  stood 
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at  the  end,  then  the  allusion  to  the  concluding  stanza  in  the 
words  of  the  Hoste  immediately  following  are  perfectly  natural 
and  easy  to  understand. 

The  present  Fragment  is  fur  the  best  specimen  of  the 
extent  of  variety  which  Chaucer  gives  to  the  composition  and 
construction  of  his  great  work.  Starting  mth  the  'riding 
rhyme '  of  the  Shipman's  tale  of  the  Merchaunt  of  St  Denys, 
it  changes  first  to  the  7-line  stanzas  of  the  Prioresses  Legend 
of  the  boy  mart3n",  thence  to  the  vulgar  Romance  stanzas  of 
Sire  Thopace,  thence  to  the  serious  prose  *  morality  *  of  Melibee, 
thence  to  the  heavier  8-line  stanzas  of  the  Monk's  'tragedies,* 
and  finally  returns  to  the  riding  rhyme  in  the  Nun's  Priest's 
fable  of  Chaunteclere  and  Pertelote. 


1.  The  Shipman^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Shipmannes  tale. 

A  MERCHAUNT  whylom  dwelte  at  se}mt  Denys 
ending  (line  434): 

Taling  inough  unto  oure  lyves  ende. 

Here  endeUi  the  Shipmannes  tale. 

a.  laink^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Prioresses  prolog. 

Wel  seyd  by  corpus  bones      quod  oure  Hoste 
ending  (line  18): 

Qladly      quod  she      and  seyde  in  this  manere. 

Here  endeth  the  Prioresses  prolog. 

3.  The  Prioresse^  beginning  (lino  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Prioresses  tale. 
O  Lord  oure  lord  thy  name  how  mervaylous 

lines  35,  36: 

Qydeth  my  song  that  y  shal  of  30U  seye. 
There  was  in  Asie  in  a  gret  citee 
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ending  (line  245): 

For  reverence  of  his  moder  Maiye. 

Here  endeOi  the  Prioreaaea  tale. 

4.  Unk^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  prolog  of  Chaucerea  Rym  of  Sire 
Thopdce, 

Whan  seyd  was  al  this  miracle  every  man 
ending  (line  21) : 

Some  deynte  thing  me  thinketh  by  his  chere. 

Here  endeih  the  prolog  of  Chaucerea  Rym  of  Sire 
Thopace, 

5.  Sire  Thopace^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  Chavcerea  Rym  of  Sire  Thopace, 
LiSTETH  lordinges  in  good  entent 
ending  (line  209): 
Til  on  a  day — 

Here  endeth  Chaucerea  Rym  of  Sire  Thopace. 

m 

6.  laink^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  prolog  of  Chaucerea  tale  of  Melibee. 

No  more  of  this  for  Goddes  dignitee 
ending  (line  48): 

And  let  me  tellen  al  my  tale  y  preye. 

Here  endeth  the  prolog  of  Chaucerea  tale  of  Melibee. 

7.  Melibee^  beginning: 

Here  beginneth  Chaucerea  tale  of  Melibee. 

A  30NG  man  called  Melibeus  mighty  and  riche  begat  upon 
his  wyf... 

ending : 

...onre  giltes  and  bringe  us  to  the  blisse  that  nevere  hath 
ende.    Amen. 

Here  endeth  Chaucerea  tale  of  Melibee. 
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8.  Unky  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beffinneth  the  MorJcea  prolog. 
Whan  ended  was  my  tale  of  Melibee 
line  38: 

Lo  Rochester  stondeth  here  &ste  by 
ending  (line  102): 

Have  me  excused  of  myae  ignoraunce. 
Here  endeth  the  Monkea  prolog. 

9.  The  Monky  beginning  (line  1) 

Here  beginneth  the  Monkes  tale* 

Y  wiL  bewayle  in  manere  of  tragedie 

line  9: 

Lucifer. 

At  Lucifer  though  he  an  angel  were 

line  17: 

Adam. 

Lo  Adam  in  the  felde  of  Damascene 

line  25: 

Sampsoun. 

Lo  Sampsoun  which  that  was  annunciat 

line  105: 

Hercules. 

Of  Hercules  the  sovereyn  conquerour 

line  153: 

Nabuchodonosor. 

The  myghty  tron  the  precious  tresor 

line  193: 

Balthasar. 

His  sone  which  that  hyghte  Balthasar 

Une  257: 

Zenobia. 

Zenobia  of  Palmire  the  queue 
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line  385: 

Petro  of  Spatne. 
0  NOBLE  o  worthy  Petro  glorie  of  Spajme 
line  401 : 

Petro  King  of  Cypre. 
O  worthy  Petro  king  of  Cypre  also 

line  409: 

Bernabo  Viscounte. 
Of  Milayn  grete  Bemabo  Viscounte 

line  417: 

HUOELIN  OF  PySE. 

Of  the  eri  Hugelin  of  Pyse  the  langour 

lines  472,  473: 

From  po3mt  to  pojmt  not  o  word  wil  he  feyle. 

Nero. 
Al  though  that  Nero  were  as  vicious 

line  561 : 

Holofernes. 
Was  nevere  capitayne  under  a  king 

line  585: 

Antiochus. 
What  nedeth  it  of  king  Antiochus 

line  641 : 

Alexander. 
The  stone  of  Alexandre  is  so  comune 

line  681: 

Julius  Cesar. 

By  wisdom  manhood  and  by  gret  labour 

line  737: 

Cresus. 

The  riche  Cresus  whylom  king  of  Lyde 
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ending  line  776: 

And  covere  hire  bryghte  face  with  a  cloude. 
Here  endeth  the  Monkes  tale, 

10.  Unk^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beffinneth  the  Nonnes  Prestes  prolog. 
Ho      quod  the  knyght      good  sire  no  more  of  this 
ending  (line  54): 

This  swete  prest  this  goodly  man  sire  Johan. 

Here  endeth  the  Nonnes  Prestes  prolog, 

11.  The  Nonnes  Prest^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  tlie  Nonnes  Prestes  tale, 
A  POORE  widwe  somdel  stope  in  age 
ending  (line  626): 

And  bringe  us  alle  unto  his  blisse.    Amen. 

Here  endeth  the  Nonnes  Prestes  tale. 

13.  Unk^  as  follows: 

Here  beginneth  the  wordes  of  the  Hoste, 

Sire  Nonnes  Prest      oure  Hoste  seyde  anon 

Iblessed  be  thy  brech  and  every  ston 

This  was  a  merie  tale  of  Chaunteclere 

But  by  my  trewthe  if  thou  were  seculere 

Thou  woldest  ben  a  tredefowl  aryght 

For  if  thou  have  corage  as  thou  hast  myght 

Thee  were  nede  of  hennes  as  y  wene 

3e  mo  than  sevenc  tymes  soventcne  8 

See  whiche  brawnes  hath  this  gentil  prest 

So  grct  a  nekke  and  swich  a  large  brest 

He  looketh  as  a  sparhawk  with  his  yen 

Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dyen 

With  Brasil  ne  with  greyn  of  Portiugale 

But  sire  fayre  falle  30W  for  3oure  tale. 

And  after  that  he  with  ful  merie  chere 

Seyde  to  [  ]  as  30  shule  here.  16 
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FRAGMENT  XL 


*  *  *  1.  Prologae.— 2.  The  Maunoiflbs  Tale  of  Phebas  and  the  Grow.  *  *  * 

This  Fragment  is  devoid  of  any  allusion  by  which  it  can 
be  connected  with  any  other,  and  is  accordingly  found  variously 
placed  in  different  copies,  though  in  most  MSS.  the  argument 
from  the  locality,  the  '  litel  toun  which  that  icleped  is  Bob-up- 
and-doun  under  the  Blee  in  Canterburie  weye,'  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  force  it  into  a  very  late  place  in  the  collection. 


1.  Prologue    beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Maundples  prolog. 

WiTE  30  not  where  there  stant  a  litel  toun 
Which  that  icleped  is  Bob  up  and  doun 
Under  the  Blee  in  Canterburie  weye 
There  gan  oure  Hoste  to  japen  and  to  pleye 

lines  15 — 19: 

Awake  thou  cook      quod  he      God  3ive  thee  sorwe 
What  eyleth  thee  to  slope  by  the  morwe 
Hast  thou  had  fleen  al  nyght  or  art  thou  dronke 
Or  hast  thou  with  som  queue  al  nyght  iswonke 
So  that  thou  myght  not  holden  up  th3m  hed 

ending  (line  104): 

Wei  sire      quod  he      now  herkeneth  what  y  seye. 

Here  endeih  the  Maundples  prolog. 
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Q.  The  MmiiBcipley  beginniDg  (line  I): 

Here  beginnetk  ike  MaMncipte9  taU. 
Whan  Phebos  dwelte  here  in  this  ertbe  ad-mn 

ending  (line  258): 

Kepe  wel  thy  tonge  and  thinke  upon  the  m>ve. 

Here  endeth  the  Mavnnple»  tale. 


10 
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FRAGMENT  XH. 

•     ♦     *    1.  Link. — 2.    The  Person's  Tale  of  very  penaanoe,  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  work. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  position  of  the  present  Fragment 
at  the  end  of  the  whole  work;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
prologue  which  alludes  to  any  tale  in  particular,  and  though 
Fragment  XL  precedes  in  most  copies,  yet  variations  are 
found  in  some  of  the  MSS.  In  the  edition  of  1542  the  so- 
called  Ploughman's  tale  was  first  printed  among  the  Canter- 
bury Tales — for  though  printed  a  few  years  before  in  the 
same  size  and  by  the  same  printer  as  the  previous  edition  of 
1532,  it  seems  to  have  been  purposely  excluded.  Even  in 
1542  however  it  merely  formed  an  Appendix  to  the  tales,  and 
followed  Fragment  XII.  But  in  the  next  edition  (without 
date  but  about  1550)  and  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  before 
Tyrwhitts  time  (1561,  1598,  1602,  1687,  1721)  it  appears 
foisted  in  between  Fragments  XI.  and  XII.  and  the  first  line 
of  Fragment  XII.  has  the  blank  filled  in  with  the  word 
Ploughman. 


1.  Link^  beginning  (line  1): 

Here  beginneth  the  Persones  prolog. 

By  that  the  [  ]  had  his  tale  iended 

The  Sonne  fro  the  south  l3me  was  descended 
So  lowe  that  it  was  not  to  my  syghte 
Degrees  nyne  and  twenty  as  of  hyghte 
Four  of  the  clok  it  was  tho  as  y  gesse 
For  eleven  foot  a  litel  more  or  lesse 
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My  shadwe  was  at  thiike  tyme  as  there 

Of  swiche  feet  as  my  lengthe  parted  were 

In  six  feet  equal  of  proporcioun. 

Therwith  the  moones  exaltacioun 

In  mene  libra  alwey  gan  ascende 

As  we  were  entringe  at  the  thorpes  ende 

For  which  oure  Hoste  as  he  was  wont  to  gye 

As  in  this  cas  oure  joly  compaynye 

Seyde  in  this  vryse      Lordinges  everich  on 

Now  lakketh  us  no  tales  mo  than  on 

Fulfild  is  my  sentence  and  my  decree 

Y  trowe  that  we  han  herd  of  ech  degree. 
Almost  fulfilled  is  myn  ordinaunce 

lines  46,  47: 

Y  wil  30W  telle  a  litel  tale  in  prose 

To  knitte  up  al  this  feste  and  make  an  ende 

ending  (lines  71 — 74): 

Telleth      quod  he      your  meditaciouu 
But  hasteth  30W  the  sonne  wil  adoun 
Beth  fructuous  and  that  in  litel  space 
And  to  do  wel  God  sende  50W  his  grace. 

Here  endeth  the  Persones  prolog. 

3.  The  Penon,  beginning: 

Here  heginneth  the  Persones  tale, 

Jere  vj**.  State  super  vias  et  videte  et  interrogate  de 
semitis  antiquis  que  sit  via  bona  et  ambulate  in  ea  et  inve- 
nietis  refrigerium  animabus  vestris. 

Oure  swete  lord  God  of  hevene  that  no  man  wil  perishe 
but  wil  that  we  comen  alle... 

ending : 

. .  .and  the  lyf  by  deth  and  mortificacioun  of  sinne  to  which 
lyf  he  us  bringe  that  boughte  us  with  his  precious  blood. 
Amen. 

Here  endeth  the  Persones  tale. 

Here  taketh  the  maker e  of  this  book  his  leve. 

10—2 
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Now  preye  y  to  hem  alle  that  herken  this  litel  tretis  or 
rede  it  that  if  th^r  be  any  thing  in  it  that  lyketh  hem  that 
therof  they  thanke  oure  I<»ti  Jhesu  Cryst  of  whom  procedeth  al 
wit  and  al  goodnesse  and  if  ther  be  any  thing  that  displeseth 
hem  y  preye  hem  also  that  they  arette  it  to  the  de&ut  of  myn 
mioonninge  and  not  to  my  wille  that  wolde  fistyn  have  seyd 
better  if  y  hadde  had  conninge  for  oore  book  seyth  Al  that 
is  write  is  write  for  oure  doetryne  and  that  is  myn  entente. 
Wherfore  y  beseke  30W  mekely  for  the  mercy  of  God  that  ye 
preye  for  me  that  Cryst  have  mercy  of  me  and  for3ive  me 
myne  giltes  and  namely  of  myne  transladouns  and  endytinges 
of  woridly  ^-anitees  the  which  y  revoke  in  my  retracciouns  as 
the  book  of  Troilus  the  book  also  of  Fame  the  book  of  the 
fvve  and  twentv  ladies  the  book  of  the  Duchesse  the  book  of 
Seynt  Yalentynes  day  of  the  Parlement  of  briddes  the  Tales 
of  Canterborie  thilke  that  sounen  unto  sinne  the  book  of  the 
Leoun  and  many  another  book  if  they  were  in  my  remem- 
braunce  and  many  a  song  and  many  a  lecherous  lay  Ciyst  of 
his  grete  mercy  for}ive  me  the  sinne.  But  of  the  translacioun 
of  Boece  of  Consolacioun  and  othere  bookes  of  legendes  of 
seyntes  and  of  omelies  and  moralitee  and  devocioun  that 
thanke  y  oure  lord  Jhesu  Cryst  and  his  blisful  moder  and  alle 
the  seyntes  in  hevene  beseldnge  hem  that  they  fro  hensforth 
unto  my  lyves  ende  sende  me  grace  to  bewayle  myne  giltes 
and  to  stodie  to  the  savacioun  of  my  soule  and  graunte  me 
grace  of  veray  penaunce  confessioun  and  satis&ccioun  to  don 
in  this  present  lyf  through  the  benygne  grace  of  him  that  is 
king  of  kinges  and  prest  of  alle  prestes  that  boughte  us  with 
the  precious  blode  of  his  herte  so  that  y  mot  ben  on  of  hem 
at  the  laste  day  of  doom  that  shule  be  saved  qui  cum  deo 
patre  et  spiritu  sancto  vivit  et  regnat  deus  per  omnia  secula 
seculorum.     Amen. 


VIII.    The  Printer  of  the  Historia  S.  Albania 

EvEBT  one  who  has  spent  any  time  in  the  study  of  early 
printed  books  must  have  met  with  a  number  of  small  quarto 
volumes  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  all 
attributed  to  various  early  presses  at  Cologne.  In  the  Stadt- 
Bibliothek  at  Cologne,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  not  to  mention  other 
places,  there  are  large  collections  of  these  volumes,  by  means 
of  which  there  are  opportunities  of  comparison,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results.  The 
bibliographers  have  divided  these  books  roughly  into  two  sets, 
and  have  attributed  the  one  set  to  Ulric  Zel,  and  the  other 
to  Arnold  ter  Hoemen,  or  Veldener,  or  the  Brussels  press.  A 
good  deal  more  research  is  needed  before  the  class  of  books 
formerly  attributed  to  tor  Hoemen,  Veldener,  and  the  Brussels 
press  can  be  accurately  assigned  to  their  respective  printers, 
though  Mr  Holtrop  has  cleared  away  many  of  the  difficulties ; 
but  almost  all  who  have  described  the  class  of  books  com- 
monly given  to  Ulric  Zel,  have  followed  each  other  with  very 
little  hesitation.  Hain  sometimes  adds, '  Typi  Zellianis  similes,' 
but  this  is  the  extent  of  the  hesitation. 

There  are  many  variations  in  the  mode  of  printing  adopted 
in  these  books  which  may  help  to  settle  the  dates  with 
greater  certainty ;  but  I  wish  now  to  draw  attention  to  thirteen 
volumes  which  have  been  almost  uniformly  attributed  to  Zel, 
which  yet  I  cannot  believe  to  be  the  productions  of  his  press. 
They  are  palpably  all  from  the  same  press ;  the  tjrpe  is  almost 

^  Published  as  Memorandum  No.  1,  February,  lH6h. 
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identical  with  Zel's ;  but  the  tjrpographical  characteristics,  the 
mode  of  working,  &c.,  are  so  diflferent  from  his,  that  they 
must  for  the  future  be  kept  separate.  If  they  are  examined 
with  this  view,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  number  will  be 
largely  increased,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  clue  may 
be  found  to  the  name  of  the  printer. 

Until  the  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the  difiFerences  be- 
tween Zel's  type  and  that  of  the  Printer  of  the  Historia  sancti 
Alhani^y  as  I  shall  call  him  for  the  present,  there  are  certain 
points  which  can  be  recognised  with  ease.  One  is  the  frequent 
use  of  the  semicolon  (;)  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  while  it 
is  never  used  at  all  by  Zel.  Another  is  the  use  of  the  small 
double  hyphen,  whereas  ZeFs  hyphens  are  very  peculiar.  They 
are  not  found  at  all,  I  believe,  except  in  what  are  supposed 
to  be  his  earliest  books;  and  then  they  are  single  strokes 
and  always  stand  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  line.  Again,  of 
Zeis  books  there  are  very  few  in  which  the  lines  are  not 
fully  spaced  out  to  the  end;  while  the  Printer  of  the  Hi- 
storia sancti  Albani,  in  several  of  the  books  described  below, 
exhibits  many  instances  of  the  peculiarity  of  even  spacing  on 
the  recto,  and  uneven  on  the  verso,  of  a  leaf.  This  is  a 
matter  which  was  first  noticed,  I  think,  by  Mr  Blades  in 
connexion  with  Caxton's  early  books,  and  he  has  shown  most 
ably  how  much  aid  may  be  obtained  in  settling  the  dates 
of  books  by  noticing  the  habits  of  the  printers  and  their 
gradual  improvements  in  working.  Indeed,  where  we  have 
no  date  on  the  face  of  the  book,  the  unconscious  evidence 
afiForded  by  the  methods  of  working  is  of  course  of  the  greatest 
value. 

In  the  collations,  as  there  are  no  printed  signatures,  I 
have  examined  the  books  by  the  quires  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  have  called  the  quires  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  as  if  they 


1  I  have  selected  this  book  for  the  Borluut  ooUection,  bound  separately), 

purpose  partly  because  it  is  the  com-  and  partly  because  it  is  almost  the 

monest  (copies  being,  1.  at  the  Hague,  only  one  which  has  no  risk  of  being 

2.  in  the  British  Museum,  8.  in  the  confused  with  other  editions  differing 

Bodleian,  4.  in  a  volume  belonging  to  in  type,  but  resembling  each  other  page 

Mr  Boone,  and  5.  one  formerly  in  the  for  page. 
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had  been  so  marked  by  the  printer  \  Where,  as  sometimes 
h24)pen8,  a  single  leaf  is  inserted  in  a  quire  owing  to  some 
miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  the  leaf  will  be 
found  described  by  the  number  of  the  preceding  leaf,  only 
with  the  addition  of  an  asterisk  (6*  if  inserted  after  6,  5*  if 
inserted  after  5,  &c.),  and  the  first  word  of  the  inserted  leaf 
is  given,  so  as  to  enable  the  collator  to  identify  it  at  once. 
Thus  in  the  Seneca  (No.  II.  below),  the  expression  c(-f  6* 
*  zenocrates ')•  means  that  the  quire  c  consists  of  six  leaves, 
besides  (+)  a  leaf  inserted  after  the  6th  leaf  (hence  called  6*), 
which  inserted  leaf  commences  with  the  word  *  zenocrates.' 
The  great  advantage  of  this  systematic  method  of  collation 
over  the  plan  of  merely  counting  the  leaves  is  that  every 
leaf  is  accurately  accounted  for,  deficiencies  are  noticed  at 
once  (even  if  only  a  blank  leaf),  and  it  is  made  clear  what 
pieces  are  printed  together,  and  what  are  only  bound  together. 
Hitherto  every  treatise  which  happens  to  begin  on  the  recto 
of  a  leaf  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
volume,  and  scores  of  books  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  up  in 
consequence  of  this  erroneous  impression.  In  Zel's  famous 
volume,  for  instance,  containing  St  Augustine's  De  vita  Chri- 
stiana and  De  singularitate  clericorum,  printed  in  1467,  where 
the  first  treatise  ends  and  the  second  begins  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  quire,  all  the  bibliographers  for  the  last  seventy 
years  have,  I  believe,  without  exception  described  them  as 
two  separate  books;  in  some  cases  even  different  dates 
(three  or  more  years  apart)  have  been  assigned  to  what  must 
have  been  worked  by  one  pull  of  the  press.  But  this  is  be- 
yond my  present  purpose.  I  shall  be  most  thankful  if  any 
one  who  has  access  to  collections  of  this  kind,  will  examine 
and  report  upon  any  books  that  he  finds  printed  by  the 
Printer  of  the  Historia  sancti  Albani,  Hain's  12257  (Ovidii 
Liber  trium  puellarum)  described  by  Dibdin  (BS.  No.  327)  and 

^  Signatures  have  existed  as  long  as  the   clumsy   devices   resorted   to   for 

books  have  required  binding;  they  are  printing  them  before  the  simple  method 

easily  traceable  for  more  than   1200  was  devised  of  appropriating  a  line  at 

years  back.  The  early  Strasbourg  (and  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  their  rc- 

some  Italian)  books  afford  examples  of  ception. 
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there  bound  with  No.  XII  below,  I  have  not  seen,  but  it  is 
almost  certainly  one  which  may  be  added  to  the  number ;  but 
there  are  most  likely  many  more. 

To  explain  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  notes : 

SBK  means  Stadt-Bibliothek  zu  Koln,  the  Town-Library 
at  Cologne,  the  contents  of  which  are  described,  so  far  as  our 
purpose  is  concerned,  in  the  Katcdog  printed  by  the  learned 
Archivist  and  Librarian,  Dr  Ennen,  in  1865. 

BRH  means  Bibliotheca  Regia  Hagana,  the  Royal  Library 
at  the  Hague,  the  fifteenth  century  books  in  which  have  been 
described  in  the  Gatalogus  published  in  1856  by  the  Librarian, 
Mr  J.  W.  Holtrop,  to  whom  all  students  in  this  branch  of 
bibliography  owe  a  debt  which  they  can  best  repay  by  following 
in  his  steps.  What  was  before  the  publication  of  his  catalogue 
a  shapeless  unknown  and  unexplored  mass,  has  become  under 
his  hands  a  system  in  which  every  book  readily  finds  its  place, 
and  in  which  the  very  errors  themselves  afford  the  clue  to 
their  own  rectification. 

BS  means  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  described  by  Dr 
Dibdin,  1814 — 23.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
find  thoroughly  accurate  descriptions  of  these  books  in  an 
English  work  published  fifty  years  ago ;  but  the  great  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  catalogue  of  an 
existing  library,  which  the  liberality  of  its  owner  will  allow  to 
be  examined. 

I  may  add  that  the  descriptions  here  given,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  books  preserved  at  Oxford,  are  only  portions  of  a  similar 
catalogue,  which  I  made  in  1866,  of  about  100  quarto  books, 
all  printed  (apparently)  at  Cologne,  before  the  introduction  of 
printed  signatures,  and  all  preserved  in  the  Auctarium  of  the 
Bodleian  Library.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  I  was  able, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Coxe  the  Librarian,  to  examine 
every  early  printed  volume  in  the  Auctarium  with  the  view 
of  finding  books  printed  in  England,  Holland,  or  Belgium,  or 
at  the  early  Cologne  presses.  The  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory; and  I  do  not  suppose  that  many  were  overlooked. 
Where  I  found  books  described  in  the  Hague  catalogue,  Mr 
was  kind  enough   to   compare   notes  and   verify  his 
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de8criptioD&  Where  his  catalogue  is  corrected  in  any  point, 
the  correction  is  due  to  his  own  later  investigations,  which  he 
is  ever  ready  both  to  make  and  to  communicate. 

The  books  here  described  are  placed  roughly  according  t«» 
their  typographical  characteristics.  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  assign  a  date  to  any  of  them;  but  it  may  be  fiEurly  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  all  printed  before  1475. 

With  reference  to  the  contractions  used  by  the  early  prin- 
ters, as  there  is  so  little  demand  in  England  for  bibliography 
of  this  kind,  our  printers  cannot  be  expected  to  indulge  us 
with  the  luxury  of  special  types  cut  to  represent  ever}*  con- 
traction used,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hain  s  Repertorium  printed 
at  Tubingen.  I  have  therefore  adopted  the  common  plan  of 
printing  in  italics  all  letters  which  are  represented  by  a  con- 
traction in  the  original  The  double  hyphen  of  the  original 
is  represented  by  the  ordinary  modem  h^-phen.  Any  attempt 
to  give  some  of  the  contractions  by  clumsy  expedients  would 
only  disfigure  the  page  without  effecting  its  puqx)se. 


I. 

L.  Annaei  Senecae  Liber  de  remediis  fortuitorum.     Xo  place, 
no  printer's  name,  no  year.     8  leaves  in  4**. 

ColkUion.    9?;  8  leaves,  27  uneven  lines  (especially  uneven  on  the  ver- 
sos), no  printed  signatures,  no  initial-directors,  no  hyphens,  except  on  l\ 
Leaf  1'— 8*  text 

Beginning  (1*  11  1) : 

(H)  Vnc  librufn  composuit  Seneca  nobilisiiimus 

^^(8^1116): 

antem  quam  rara  domi  sit  ista  felicitas ; 

(li  16  blank) 
Annei  lnc\j  Senece  de  remedijs 
fortuitorum  liber  explicit 

(li  19—27  blank) 

iktpy  examined,    Oxford,  Bodleian :  Auct.  N.  5.  5  (N**  3) ;  iterfect. 

Not  in  SBK. 

BRH.  N*  79  part  1  (Zell  c.  1470),  but  wrongly  identified  with  liuin 
*14«5^ 
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BS.  N'  422  part  1  (Zell). 

The  Mainx  public  library  contains  a  copy;  see  Fischer,  Lief,  iv,  p.  103, 
N°  72  (Zell),  and  a  facsimile  of  the  first  three  lines  on  PL  4. 
Not  in  Hain  (not  ♦14655). 

II. 

L.  Annaei  SeneciiB  Liber  de  quatuor  virtutibus.  Ejusdem 
Liber  de  moribus.  Epitaphium  ejusdem.  Tres  orationes 
(Aeschinis,  Demadis,  Demosthenis)  in  senatu  Atheniensi  de 
recipiendo  Alexandre  magno  vel  armis  repellendo.  Demosthe- 
nis Oratio  ad  Alexandrum.  Bemardi  Silvestris  Epistola  super 
gubematione  rei  familiaris.  Adagia.  Architrenius  in  laudem 
civitatis  Parisiensis.  No  place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year. 
21  leaves  in  4®. 

CoUiUion.  a^bc(  +  6*  'zenocrates')';  21  leaves,  27  uneven  lines  (espe- 
cially nneven  on  the  versos),  no  printed  signatures,  no  initial-directors,  no 
hyphens. 

Leaf  1*— 6'  De  quatuor  virtutibus;  6* — 10*  De  moribus;  IC  Epita- 
phium; 10* — 11*  Tres  orationes:  11* — 13*  Demosthenes  ad  Alexandrum; 
13*— 16*  Bemardus;  16»—2r  Adagia;  21*  Architrenius. 

Beginning  (1' li  1): 

Annei  lucij  Senece  de  quatuor 
virtutibus  liber  Jncipit ; 
(li  3  blank) 
(Q)  Vatuor  virtutum  species  multorum  sapien 

^rf(2l*lil4): 

Omne  bonum  si  sola  bonis  fortuna  faveret; 

(li  15—27  blank) 

Copy  examined,    Oxford,  Bodleian  :  Auct  N.  6.  5  (N*  4) ;  piTfect. 

Possibly  SBK.  N»  16.  67;  but  if  so,  not  carefully  described. 

BRH.  N«  79  part  2  (Zell  c  1470). 

BS.  N«  422  part  2  (Zell). 

British  Museum;  see  Grenville  catalogue,  p.  654  (Zell  perhaps  before 
1466).    From  ihe  Heber  and  Sykes  collections. 

The  Mainz  public  library  contains  a  copy;  see  Fischer,  Lief,  iv,  p.  99. 
N-  71  (ZeU). 

Not  in  Hain. 

III. 

istoria  sancti  Albani  martyris  metricc.     Historia  ejusdem 
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prosaice.      No   place,  no   printer's   name,   no  year.      8   leaves 
in  4**. 

Collation,    a^;  8  leaves,  27  mosUy  even  lines  (more  uneven  on  the  ver- 
sos), no  printed  si^atores,  no  initial-directors,  no  hyphens  (except  once). 
Leaf  I'  Hist.  metr. ;  1'— 8**  Hist  proa 

Beginning  (1'  li  1) : 

Martins  albani  venerabiUs  eoce  legenda 
Vtilis  errantL  quia  fertilis  est  relegenda. 
Historia  ejusdem  me^ce. 
(Q)  Yem  mater  genuit  fuit  hec  sibi  soror  et  vxor. 

iS?n^(8*lil4): 

el  sup^r  niuem  dealbari ;  Amen 

(li  16  blank) 
Et  sic  est  finita  historia  sancti  albani  marUris 

(li  17—27  blank) 

Copies  examined,    I.  Oxford,  Bodleian:  Auct  N.  6.  6  (N*  7);  perfect. 

2.  In  the  possession  of  Mr  Boone  (1866);  perfect,  and  forming  N"  5  in  a 
volume  of  tracts  given  to  the  library  of  the  convent ''  Marie  laudis  ordinis 
fratrum  sancte  crucis  prope  opidum  lossense  l)orchloen  dyooes'  leodiensis  " 
in  1475.  Of  the  other  pieces  in  the  volume,  N"  1,  2,  4,  are  by  the  Printer 
of  Dictys  Creteniis;  and  N"  3,  6,  7,  8,  by  Ulric  ZeL 

Not  in  8BK. 

BRH.  N'  88  (Zell  c.  1470). 

Borluut  (1857)  3014  (Zell).    Bound  alone. 

British  Museum;  see  Grenville  Catalogue,  p.  17  (Zell  c.  1470). 

Not  in  Hain. 


IV. 

Tractatus  de  successionibus  ab  intestato.  Casus  breves 
triiim  partium  tractatus  successionum.  No  place,  no  printer's 
name,  no  year.     16  leaves  in  4®. 

Collation,  ab";  16  leaves,  27  mostly  even  lines  (on  the  rectos,  but 
sometimes  very  uneven  on  the  versos),  no  printed  signatures,  no  initial- 
directors,  with  hyphens,  with  reference-letters  in  the  outer  margin. 

Leaf  1'— 15*  Tractatus ;  16»— 16*  Casus  breves. 

Beginning  (I*  li  1): 

Jncipit  tractatus  de  successio- 
nibus ab  intestato ; 

ai  3  blank) 
(E)  xquo  materia  successionum  ctiiiu  noti 


*    V  . 
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Endl,l6*]i  n): 

turn  ampUiu  in  atirpea. 

(li  12  blank) 
Hie  deeeruiunt  Autentice  Jtoque  Cessauti  Post 
fratres  Jd  hoc  ordine  aptiBsimo 
{U  16  blank) 
Note  Uttere  .0  L  L  A.  aignifieant  vbi  in  teitu 
iati  csMMB  brevcB  poDi  debent 

(U  18—37  blank) 
Gipif  examined.    Cambri^^  UniTeraitf  Library:  AB.  5. 107*;  perfect. 
A  bcsimile  of  the  first  page,  i^otographed  by  Mr  W.  Nichuls  of  Cam- 
bridge, accompaoiea  thia  paper'. 
Not  in  8BK. 
Not  Id  BRH  (not  137). 
Hot  in  Hain  (not  *151I0). 


Beati  Hierooymi  Ordo  sive  regula  vivendi  deo.     No  place, 
QO  printer's  name,  no  year.     30  leaves  in  4°. 

Collation,    abc'd*;  30  leaTea,  27  mostl;  oven  tines,  no  printed  si^uu- 
tures,  no  initial- directors,  with  hyphens. 
Leaf  1'— 30*  text. 
Beginnivg  (1*  li  1); 

Jncipit  prolf^^  in  ordiuem  viuendi  deo.  eiimij 
doctoris  Jkieronimi  ad  Eustocbiunt  sacrain 
deo  firginem  qnam  Bethlee  cunt  pluribn*  deu 
dicatis  rirginibus  in  monasterio  sab  istius 
ordinis  obaeruationibus  coDclnsit ; 

(li  6  blank) 
(T)  Epeacens  in  metnbris.  procliunm  corpus 
£fl(f  (30*1130): 

ve«tris  iauare  oracfonibus ; 

(li  31  bUnk) 
Explicit  ordo  siae  regula  Tiuendi  dea  docto 
tis  exiuy  Jheroniml  ad  Bustohinm  saoram 
deo  Ttrgiiiem.  qnatn  bethlehem.  cum  pluri 
buL  d«o  dintii  riiginibiia.  in  monaiterio 
nb  UiMt  ordlida  obMnncionibw  oondnail 
(11  37  blank) 
O^iM  txatnined.     1.  Oxfurd,  BiHlleljin  ;  Auct.  N.  5.  5  (N*  8);  perfect. 

>  J^VW^t&^i^   i.l  '  [the  riebloi;  Note.    J.] 
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2.    Caaibridgo,  Trinitj  College :  Orjlla  6672' ;  perrect,  but  the  quirei  b 
■od  c  are  tmupnwd,  tnd  ■  tuJf'iheet  of  the  Aufuttiniu  taper  orationem 
dominieam  by  the  wme  printer  U  bound  inbt  the  middle  of  Big.  b. 
'         Not  in  SBK. 

Not  in  BRR  (not  N*  156). 

Ba  N*  1138. 

Not  in  Hain  (not  *8£69). 

VI. 
Antonini  archiepiscopi  Floreotiai  Tmctatus  de  inBtructione 
seu  directioDe  siniplicium  coofessorum.     Saucti  Johanoie  Cbry- 
aoetomi  Sermo  de  paeniteatio.     No  place,  no  priDtcr's  name,  no 
year.     144  leaves  in  4". 

Collation.    &bcdefghikln)nopqrB';  144  learea,  27  anmotiines  un- 
cren  lines,  nn  [Hinted  aigiiAtnres,  no  initial-directors,  with  hyphens. 
I>e»f  r-iad*  Antoninns;  139*— 143*  ChrysoHtomiu ;  144  not  known. 
Beffinninff  (i' a  1): 

Ncipinnt  Rubrice  super  Tractatum  de  instructlono 
aen  directione  aimididum  confeasorum.    Kt  prima 

De  folMtatio  oonfe«Boria  in  audiendo  confcMiones 
et  abwhiendo  .1 

End  (143*  U  10) : 

domino  noBtro  ihtffa  xpO  in  tecula  seculorum  bene- 
dicto  Amen ; 

(1i  12  blank) 
Explicit  terms  de  penitentia 
Jubannli  CriaoBtimi ; 

(li  te— 27  blank) 
Copitt  tmamined.    1.    Oxford,  Bodleian :  Auct  N.  S.  0  (N*  6) ;  wanting 
leaf  144. 

2.    In  tbfl  pocMtaion  of  A.  J.  Horwood,  Esq.* ;  wanting  leaf  144. 
Not  in  SBK  (not  74  or  7S). 
BRH.  H-  M  (ZeU  cl  1470). 

Pwrfblj  ^tber  ElOH  276  (Zell  1472—73),  or  276  (ZeU  1474—70),  or  277 
(ZaD  1476  idaatiBed  with  Fanur  L  326.  376). 
Not  b  Hain  (not  *I16S). 

VII. 
I        Matthfei  de  Ciacoria  Liber  de  arte  moriendi.      No  place. 
bK>  printer's  name,  no  year.     18  leaves  in  4". 

**  [How  OrTlli.  3.  371.  J,]       '  [Now  in  the  UniTerrity  Library,  Cambridge.   J.] 
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CoUatiofL     a^b^^;  18  leaves,  27  almost  wholly  even  lines,  no  printed 
signatures,  no  initial-directors,  with  hyphens. 
Leaf  !•— l?"*  text  j  18  blank. 

Beginning  (1*  li  1) : 

Jncipit  prologus  in  librum  de  arte  morien 
di  magistri  mathei  de  Graoouia  sacre  the 
ologie  professoris ; 

(li  4  blank) 
(G)  Vm  de  pr^sentis  exil\j  miseria  mor 

J5'wrf(17Mi6): 

mors  occapat  terminos  eios :  mori  discat ; 

(U  7  blank) 
Explicit  liber  vtilis  de  arte  mori 
endi  "Magtstri  Mathei  de  Gracouia ; 
(U  10—27  blank) 

Copy  examined.  In  my  possession  ;  perfect,  bought  in  January  1868, 
from  M.  Tross,  who  obtained  it  at  the  Temeniz  sale  (299)  in  1867. 

SBK.  N«  5.  19. 
Not  in  BRH. 

The  Public  Library  at  Mainz  appears  to  contain  a  copy ;  see  Fischer, 
Lief.  IV,  p.  80  (Zell). 

Hain  5801  (Zell),  not  seen. 

VIII. 

Beati  Augustini  Sermo  super  orationem  domiDicam.  .Ejiis- 
dem  Expositio  super  sjrmbolum.  Ejusdem  Alia  expositio  super 
symbolum.  Ejusdem  Sermo  de  ebrietate  cavenda.  No  place,  no 
printer's  name,  no  year.     8  leaves  in  4®. 

Collation,  a^ ;  8  leaves,  27  even  lines,  no  printed  signatures,  no  initial 
directors,  with  hyphens. 

Leaf  1»— 3'  Sermo ;  3*— 5*  Expositio ;  6»— 6*  Alia  exp. :  6"— 8*  Sermo  de 
ebr.  cav. 

Beginning  (1*  li  1) : 

Jncipit  sermo  beati  Augustini  episcopi.  super 
orationem  dominicam ; 

(li  3  blank) 
(Q)  Voniam  domino  gubemante.  iam  estis 

End  (8*  li  27) : 

per  omnia  secula  seculorum  Amen 

Copies  examined,    I,  Oxford,  Bodleian :  Auct  7Q.  5.  9  (N*  1);  perfect. 

2.  Gambridge,  Trinity  Gollege :  0.  4.  80  (N*  5);  perfect 

3.  Two  leaves  (2  and  7)  are  bound  in  the  oentre  of  quire  b  of  a  copy  of 
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tbe  HwronifwU  Ordo  tin&ruH  dso  by  the  nme  printer,  in  Trinity  College 
Library  (GryllB  6672  described  above,  N*  V). 

Not  in  8BK. 

Not  in  BRH  (not  N*  89). 

Hain  *1990  (tj^  ed  pr»oed.  sc.  Zell). 

IX. 

Maphsei  Vegii  Dialogus  inter  Alithiam  et  Philalitcn.     No 
place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year.     16  leaves  in  4^. 

CoUaiion.  ab^;  16  leares,  27  even  lines,  no  printed  signatures,  no 
initial-directors,  with  hyphens. 

Leaf  1  bhink ;  2*— 3*  Prolcgne ;  3*— 15^  Dialogue ;  16  blank. 

Beginning  (2^  li  1) : 

Maphei  Vegy  landenris  dialogus  inter 
Alithiam  et  Pfailaliten  Jncipit  feliciter. 

Prologus 
(U  4  blank) 
(M)  Apheus  Vegius.    Eustochio  fratri. 

End  (16^  U  7) : 

sequor  libens. 

(li  8  blank) 
Explicit  feliciter  Mafei  Tegei  di- 
logus  int^r  Alithiam  ei  Philalitena 

Gi  11—27  blank) 

Copy  examined,  Cambridge,  Trinity  College :  C.  4.  80  (N*  3) ;  perfect, 
bat  leaf  1  folded  so  as  to  follow  leaf  161 

Not  in  SBR. 

BRH.  N«  77  (Zell  c.  1470),  but  wrongly  identified  with  Hain  15928. 

The  Mainz  pablic  library  i^pears  to  contain  a  copy;  see  Fischer,  Liof. 
IV,  p.  105  (N*  73). 

Possibly  BS.  N-  794  (Zell). 

Possibly  Kloss  3654  (Zell  1471-72  identified  with  Panzer  ix.  226.  274) 
or  3656  (ZeQ  1480). 

Not  in  Hain  (not  15928). 

X. 

Libellus  de  raptu  animse  Tundali  et  ejus  visione.     No  place, 
no  printer's  name,  no  year.     20  leaves  in  4**. 

>  [This  volume  now  stands  VI*.  5.      Am.  ter  Hoemen,  6  by  the  Printer  of 
1.    Of  the  other  pieces  contained  in  it      Dietyt,    J.] 
Nos.  1  and  4  are  by  Ubrio  Zell,  2  by 
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Collation,  a^bc^;  20  leaves,  27  even  lines,  no  printed  signatares,  no 
initial-directors,  with  hyphens. 

Leaf  1'— 18*  text ;  19—20  not  known. 

Beginning  (1*  li  1) : 

Jncipit  libellus  de  Raptu  anime  Tundali  et  eius 
visione  Tractafts  de  penis  infemi  et  gand^s 
paradisi ; 

Gi  4  blank) 
(A)  Nno  domtni  Millesimo  pentesimo  quadra- 

End  (18*  li  16) : 

dam  Bermone  de  omnihut  Sanctis  cofitrarium  innuere  yideatnr 

(11  17  blank) 
Explicit  libellns  de  raptn  anime 
Tundali  et  eitis  visione.    Tractans  de 
penis  infemi  et  gaudgs  paradisi ; 
Oi  21—27  blank) 

Copy  examined.  Oxford,  Bodleian :  Aact  N.  &,  5  (N*  2) ;  wanting 
leaves  19—20. 

Not  in  8BK. 

Not  in  BRH. 

The  Mainz  public  library  contains  a  copy ;  see  Fischer,  Liet  it,  p.  96, 
N*  69  (ZeU). 

BS.  N*  790  (ter  Hoemen !). 

M.  Fr.  Vergauwen  of  Ghent  has  a  copy ;  see  Van  der  Meersch,  Re- 
cherches,  T.  i,  p.  264,  N*  lxxvi  (attributed  to  ter  Hoemen  on  Dibdin's 
authority). 

Hain  *  15542  (typi  Zellianis  similes). 

XI. 

Petri  Blesensis  Libellus  de  amicitia  Christiana.     No  place, 
no  printers  name,  no  year.     16  leaves  in  4®. 

Collation,    a  b^ ;  1 6  leaves,  26  even  lines,  no  printed  signatures,  no  initial- 
directors,  with  hyphens,  the  lines  closer  together  than  in  the  other  books. 
Leaf  r— 16»  text ;  16*,  16,  blank. 

Beginning  (rli  1): 

Jncipit  libeUus  magistri  Petri  Blesensis  de  ami 
cicia  cristiana. 

01  3  bhink) 
(S)  Vbsannabit  aliquis  et  argnet  quod 

End  (15*  U  6): 

eam  enormitas  reatus  eliminei. 

Oi  7  blank) 
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SzpUdt  Ubelhu  WMgiaM  Petri 
bleaensiB  de  amicicia  cristiaiuL 
(li  10—26  blank) 

Cfopisi  eMunifiML  1.  Oxford,  Bodleian  :  Auct  N.  6.  6  (N*  5) ;  wanting 
leaf  16. 

2.    In  the  poeaoonion  of  A.  J.  Horwood,  Esq. ;  perfects 

Not  in  8BK. 

Not  in  BRH. 

BS.  N*  1060  (Zell). 

PoenUy  Kloes  2799  (Zidl  1475). 

Hain  «3241  ('  Dibdin  Ulrieo  Zell  dat  *). 

XII. 
P.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Liber  de  nuncio  sagaci.      No  place,  no 
printer's  name,  no  year.    8  leaves  in  ¥*. 

CoUaUon,  a^;  8  leayea,  24  lines,  no  printed  signatares,  no  initial- 
directon,  with  hyphens,  with  the  initials  of  the  speakers  on  the  left-hand 
maigin. 

Leaf  1  blank;  2^—8'  text;  8'  blank. 

Bsffimning  (2*  li  1) : 

Ooidy  Nasonis  Sulmonensis  poete 
de  nmioio  sagaci  liber  indpit ; 

(li  3  blank) 
(S)  Ymmi  rictoris  fierem  cum  rictor  amoriB 
End  (8*  U  8) : 

Hys  Terbis  tata.  fnit  ilium  rirgo  secuta ; 

(U  9  blank) 
Ouidg  nasonis  Sulmonensis  poete 
De  nuncio  sagaci  liber  Explicit 

(li  1 1—24  blank) 

Copy  examined.    Oxford,  Bodleian  :  Auct.  N.  6.  4  (N*  1);  perfect 

Not  hi  8BK. 

Not  in  BRH. 

BS.  Supplement  N*  276  (Zell). 

Hain  12268  (Zell),  not  seen. 

XIII. 
p.  Ovidii  Nasonis  Libri  tres  de  arte  amandi.  Ejusdem  Libri 
duo  de  remedio  amoria  Dictamen  ordinatum  per  fratrem 
Amoldum  de  Buerik  magistrum  noviciorum  in  monasterio  de 
rubea  valle  in  Sonia  ordinis  sancti  Augustini.  No  place,  no 
printer's  name,  no  year.     70  leaves  in  4®. 

^  [Now  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.    J.] 
B.  11 
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Collation,  abcdefgh*i«;  70  leaves,  24  linei,  no  printed  BiguatareB, 
no  initial- directors. 

Leaf  1'— 49*  De  arte  amandi ;  50»— 67*  De  remedio  amoris ;  67*  blank  ; 
68»— 70'  Buerik ;  70*  blank. 

Beginning  (r  li  1): 

Ouidy  Nasonis  Sulmonensis  de 
arte  amandi  liber  primus  incipit ; 
(li  3  blank) 
(S)  J  qMis  in  hoc  artem  populo  non  nouit  amaitdi 

End{lQi'\\  10): 

Sint  pre  mente  tibi.  dilige  stare  domi 

(li  11  blank) 
Explicit  Dictamen  Baerik 
(li  13—24  blank) 
Cftpy  examined.    Oxford,  Bodleian :  Auct  N.  5.  4  (N*  2) ;  perfect. 

Not  in  SBK. 

Not  in  BRH. 

BS.  N'  326  (Zell),  but  leaves  68 — 70  are  not  noticed.  Arnold  Buderik 
(according  to  Val.  Andreas)  was  an  Augnstinian  monk  in  the  Rooden 
Kloster  at  Soignies  near  Brussels,  and  in  the  year  1417  became  Prior  of 
a  newly  founded  house  at  Ebdnghem  near  Audenarde. 

Hain  12215  (Zell),  not  seen ;  and  leaves  68 — 70  not  noticed. 

Brunet  iv.  279  (^  ex6cut6e  avec  des  caract^res  qui  out  boancoup  de  rap- 
port avec  ceux  de  Conrad  Winters  de  Homburg,  imprimeur  k  Cologne'); 
described  carefully  from  the  d'Ourches  copy. 


NOTE. 

Thb  photographed  facsimile  taken  from  the  first  page  of  the  Trtictatus 
de  successionibut  ab  intestato  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  exact  size  of 
the  original.  The  large  initial  E  is  inserted  by  hand  in  red,  and  the  same 
rubricator  has  touched  all  tlie  capitals  throughout  with  a  dash  of  red.  In 
this  page  both  the  semicolon  and  the  double  hyphen,  which  at  once  charac- 
terise these  books,  are  easily  to  be  noticed  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  any 
one  who  has  before  his  eyes  either  this  facsimile  or  any  of  the  volumes  de- 
scribed in  the  present  paper,  will  readily  be  able  to  recognise  any  books 
that  he  may  possess  by  the  Printer  of  the  Historia  S,  Albani,  and  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  Zeis  in  his  collection.  It  is  possible  that,  as  M.  Brunet 
seems  to  suggest,  they  may  be  early  specimens  of  the  press  of  Conrad  de 
Homborch ;  if  so,  those  who  have  greater  facilities  than  I  have,  of  studying 
the  early  Cologne  books,  should  be  able  to  give  us  a  solution. 
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Histona  Sancti  Albani  at  Cologne 
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IX.     An  Inventory  of  the  Stuff  in  the  College 
Chambers  (King's  College),  1598\ 

The  reference  made  by  Professor  C.  C.  Babington,  in  his 
notice  of  the  musea  or  studiola  at  Caius  College,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  buildings  of  King's  College,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  all  knowledge  of  their  internal  arrangements,  leads  me 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  curious  Inventory 
taken  in  1598,  which  I  discovered  some  years  ago  bound  up 
with  some  of  the  College  accounts  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
and  Henry  VII.  I  laid  a  transcript  of  it  before  the  Society 
at  the  time ;  but  it  throws  so  much  light  on  the  nature  and 
arrangements  of  College  rooms  only  twenty  years  before  Dr 
Legge's  building  was  erected  at  Caius  College,  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  bring  it  more  prominently  forward,  especially  as 
the  one  account  materially  helps  to  explain  the  other. 

It  happens  that  in  our  Inventory  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  rooms  have  been  added  at  the  side;  a  circum- 
stance which  adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  document.  From 
the  weekly  and  quarterly  accounts  I  have  been  able  to  construct 
a  list  of  the  College  much  like  what  now  appears  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Calendar',  and  a  glance  at  this  list  will  show  approxi- 
mately the  value  and  importance  of  the  different  sets  of  rooms. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  room  contained  accommodation  for 
two  fellows  or  four  scholars,  and  almost  all  the  members  of 
the  College  were  in  constant  residence. 

1  A  Gommimioation  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  March 
9,  1868. 
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The  ground-floor  rooms  are  here  called  by  the  names  by 
which  they  were  known  until  the  building  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  University  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
the  present  Provost  was  able  to  tell  me  without  much  diflBculty 
where  the  several  rooms  stood.  The  two  views  of  the  interior 
of  the  old  court,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Cooper's  Memorials  of 
Cambridge,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  position 
of  every  set  of  rooms  here  mentioned.  It  must  only  be  re- 
membered that  what  is  here  called  the  gate  was  not  what  we 
know  now  as  the  old  gateway  opposite  Clare  chapel,  but  the 
gate  in  the  passage,  commonly  called  Cow-lane,  by  which  the 
old  court  was  ordinarily  entered  on  the  south  side,  at  the  point 
where  the  eastern  end  of  the  new  south  Library  building  adjoins 
the  old  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Schools  quadrangle. 

This  entrance  is  seen  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  First  View  of 
the  old  court  in  Cooper's  Memorials,  The  low  fellows'  chamber 
next  the  gate  was  close  to  this;  then,  beyond  the  staircase 
turret,  came  Lions  Inn  and  Tailors  Inn ;  then,  in  the  comer 
next  the  present  Clare  gateway  (of  course  not  visible  in  the 
engraving),  the  Tolbooth;  further,  between  this  last  and  the 
great  gateway,  Horsekeepers  Inn  and  Colliers  Inn.  Beyond 
the  great  gateway  were  Barbers  Inn  and  Cobblers  Inn ;  and 
beyond  this  last,  the  north  side  of  the  court  with  the  Hall  and 
other  buildings,  as  represented  in  the  Second  View  in  Cooper's 
Memorials.  The  treasury  was  immediately  over  the  great 
gateway.  The  first  middle  chamber  occupied  the  space  over 
the  passage  called  Cow-lane  and  the  '  low  fellows  chamber  next 
the  gate ' ;  the  second  middle  chamber  over  Lions  Inn,  and  so 
on  with  the  others.  The  first  middle  chamber,  next  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  was,  on  the  erection  of  Gibbs's  building  in  1728, 
used  as  a  Combination-room  for  the  fellows. 

This  short  statement  seems  necessary  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. The  Inventory  itself  contains  a  statement  of  other 
things  besides  the  contents  of  the  rooms  inhabited  by  the 
fellows  and  scholars  of  the  College ;  but  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  print  these  portions  here.  Such  pensioners  as 
there  were,  whether  commensales  ad  mensam  sociorum  or  echo- 
larium^  seem  to  have  lived  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel, 
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but  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  this  volume.  The  book 
itself  is  the  last  article  in  a  volume  called  '  Bursars  Accounts, 
voL  5/  extending  from  1482  to  1491,  and  seems  to  have  found 
its  way  here  by  mistake.  These  accounts  were  bound  during 
the  bursarship  of  Edward  Betham,  who  was  afterwards  a  Fellow 
of  Eton,  and  is  known  in  the  University  as  one  of  the  principal 
benefactors  to  the  Botanic  Garden ;  but  since  his  time  the  book 
seems  to  have  escaped  all  notice. 


Anno  Domini  1598 

An  Inventarye  of  the  Stuff  in  the 
CoLLEDQE  Chambers 


fifr 

Tredway 
Ds  Saunders 


The  first  midle  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  Trundle  bed  corded 

Item  vij  Iron  casements 

Item  vj  wood  leaves  for  the  windowes 

Item  a  leade  with  a  T?Ype  to  washe  in 

Item  a  standing  bedstead  with  turned  posts 

Item  a  lock  &  kay  &  a  ring  &  a  bolt  on  the 

Chamber  dore 
Item  ij  shelves  by  the  bed  syde 


Mr 
Monk 
Newton 


The  seconde  midle  Chamber 

Inprimis  vij  Iron  casements 

Item  vj  woodden  leaves  for  the  w3mdowe8 

Item  a  presse  for  books  in  the  vpper  studdye 

with  4  shelves 
Item  a  locke  a  handle  &  2  bolts  on  the  vtter 

Chamber  dore 
Item    a    halfe    head    bedsteade    of    walnuttree 

varnished  vpon  layd  in  woorke 
Item  a  round  table  &  vj  pla3me  Joyned  stooles 
Item  a  foote  pase  before  the  Chimney 
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Item  a  litle  table  in  the  lower  studdye 
Item  a  laver  with  a  spoute  of  leade 


Mr 

Gkwtwicke 


The  third  middell  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  playne  io)med  oken  portall 
Item  iiij  Iron  casements  &  one  of  woodd 
Item  a  standing  bedstead  without  pillers 
Item  V  woodden  leaves  for  the  windowes 
Item  a  loeke  and  a  bolt  of  the  Chamber  dore 
Item  ij  casements  of  Iron  in  the  lower  studdye 
Item  a  locke  on  the  same  studdy  Dore  belowe 
Item  a  dore  for  the  colehowse  belowe 
Item  a  standing  bedstead  &  ij  casements  in  the  lofbe 
Item  a  table  of  waynscott  Si  ij  ioyned  formes  in  the 

Chamber 
Item  a  newe  Cisteme  or  a  troughe  of  leade  in 

the  Chamber 
Item  waynscott  before  the  said  Cisteme  &  before 

the  lesser  northe  wyndowe 
Item  the  great  crests  of  oke  for  the  hangings 


Mr  Lynn 
MrHieron 


Mr 

Sharpe 
ChAce 


The  fowrthe  Middell  Chamber 

Inprimis  vj  casements  of  Iron 

Item  iiij  Leaves  for  the  windowes 

Item  a  laver  of  leade  for  water 

Item  a  standing  bedsteade  &  a  trundell  bedstead 

Item  a  locke  &  boult  for  the  chamber  dore 

Item  a  waynscott  table  Si  ij  formes 

The  fyfthe  middell  Chamber 

Inprimis  x  leaves  for  the  wyndowes 

Item  X  )rron  casements 

Item   a  portall    Dore   with  locke   and   a  presse 

at  the  back  of  the  same  portall 
Item    ij    waynscott    presses    in    the    wyndowes 

wherein  the  CoUedge  hathe  xx  s 
Item  a  trundell  bedd 
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Item  a  double  iron  casement  &  one  of  woodd 

in  Qallarye 
Item  a  newe  table  with  a  moveable  cover  &  ij 

formes  with  ij  stooles  of  waynscott 
Item  a  booke  presse  with  a  wryting  table  in  the 

Oallaiye  and  a  locke  on  the  Dore  thereof 
Item  a  leaden  Laver  with  a  troughe  &  spoute 
Item  in  the  standing  bedsteade  xvj  s 


Mr 

Bftnister 
Lancaster  iu' 


The  sixt  middell  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  halfe  heade  bedsteade  corded 

Item  a  trundle  bedsteade 

Item  viij  casements  of  Iron  &  one  of  woodd  in 

the  Chamber 
Item  V  leaves  for  the  wjmdowes 
Item  a  water  Lead  to  wasshe  in 
Item  the  gallary  without  furniture 
Item  a  locke  &  kay  of  the  Cham'  dore 
Item  a  locke  &  kay  on  the  gallarye  dore 
Item  a  studdyewell  desked  on  2  sydes  with  4  shelves 
Item  a  wryting  table  or  bord  in  the  studdye 
Item  a  bord  in  the  wjmdowe  &  a  leafe  to  shutt 

&  horded  also  vnder  the  wyndow 
Item  ij  rodds  of  Iron  for  curtons  in  y*  Chamber 

wyndowes 
Item  a  square  table  with  a  frame  &  ij  formes 
Item  a  frame  for  books  with  vij  shelves 
Item  a  Double  Casement  next  to  Cleare  hall  in 

y*  gallarye  with  ij  openings  of  Iron 
Item  an   other  double  casement  of  Iron   in  y* 

east  ende 
Item  a  litle  Cupbord  with  dores  for  candlesticks 

&  trenchers  behjmde  the  Chamber  dore 


Mr  Lysle 
Mr  BiddeU 


The  seventh  Middle  Chamber 
Inprimis  a  trundle  beddsteade 
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bonnet  of  Mr 
Cl«rkathi8 
Departing  by 
Jcmn  Cowell 
Bursar  for  366. 


Item  a  portall  of  waynscott  with  a  pressc  ioyiied 
to  yt  of  bords  with  locke  &  kay  &  2  payre 
of  fieiyre  hangells 
Item  a  Courte  Cubborde  of  oke 
Item  iiij  double  casements  of  Iron  &  one  of  woodd 
Item  9  leaves  for  the  windowes 
Item  a  lead  with  a  spoute  for  a  lavor  to  washe 
Item  a  gallary  with  a  litle  table 
Item  a  frame  of  oke  for  books 
Item  ij  casements  of  wood  &  ij  leaves  for  w}mdowe8 
Item  a  locke  &  ij  bolts  for  y*'  dore 
Item  a  studdye  desked  &  shelved  rounde 
Item  a  locke  &  kay  for  the  dore  of  the  studdye 
Item  the  ledges  for  the  hangs  in  the  Chamber 
Item  a  Double  Iron  Casement  with  ij  openings 

in  the  studdye 
Item  a  round  Drawing  table  in  the  Chamber 
Item  a  waynscott  bedstead  with  a  Tester 


Mr 

Sutton 
IVGoadesen* 


The  eight  middell  Chamber 

Inprimis    a    waynscott    settell    and   viij   double 
casements  of  Iron  &  viij  Leaves  for  the  windowes 
Item  the  studdy  hanged  with  greene  say 
Item  a  litle  vpper  Chamber  waynscotted 
Item  for  a  wa3m8cott  presse  there  is  a  waynscott 

portall  newe 
Item    in    the    gallarye    in    the    west    endc    a 
waynscott  Cubborde 


Mr  Morriion 
Db  Fenn 


The  first  vpper  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  locke  &  a  kay  for  the  dore,  &  a  ring 

and  a  handle  &  a  boult 
Item  vj  Iron  Casements  whereof  ij  of  y^  were 

bought  with  the  pryce   of  the  ould   table  & 

forme 
Item  a  bedsteadc  in  y*  gallarye 
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1596 
Mr  Bame 
I>*Aldem 

1598 


Mr  King 
Ds  Marshe 
1598 

gfrFaldoe 
sGrifELnin 
1600] 


Mr  Osbaston 
1598 


The  seconde  vpper  Chamber 

Inprimis    a    standing    bedstead    with    head    & 

tester    of   wood  with    a    trundle    bed    bothe 

corded 
Item  a  long  table  vpon  a  frame  &  ij  (broken) 

formes  one  of  them  broken 
Item    a    presse  with  ij   leaves   &    ij   payre   of 

hangells 
Item  iiij  Iron  Casements  and  ij  of  wood 
Item  vj  leaves  for  the  windowes 
Item  a  portall  with  a  latche 
Item  a  leade  &  a  cocke  to  wasshe  with 
Item  ij  studyes  locks  &  kayes 
Item  a  lofte  with  a  dore 
Item  on  the  Chamber  dore  a  locke  &  kay,  a 

ring  &  ij  bolts  of  Iron 
Item  iij  newe  wyndowes  of  Joyned  oke  whereof 

one  hathe  a  presse  in  yt 

The  third  vpper  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  trundle  bedstead  corded 

Item    iij    woodden    Casements     and     ij     Iron 

double  Casements 
Item  iiij  woodden  Leaves  for  the  wyndowes 
Item  a  lead  to  wasshe  with  a  cocke 
Item  a  studdye  in  the  Chamber  with   lock  & 

kay 
Item  a  woodden  Casement  in  y®  studdie 
Item  iij  shelves  &  ij  desks 
Item  a  locke  &  kay  and  a  handell  on  the  Chamber 

dore 
Item  a  portall  Dore  to  the  vpper  studdye 

The  fourthe  vpper  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  trundle  beddsteade 
Item  a  studdye  in  y*  southewest  comer  of  y* 
Chamber 
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Item  the  halfe  charge  both  of  a  portall  &  of  a 
fayre  wajmscott  table,  and  vj*  viij^  towards  the 
hangings  by  the  deathe  of  S'  Dorrell 
Item  a  feyre  Joyned  forme  of  oke  &  a  settell  of  oke 
Item  iiij  double  Casements  of  woodd  in  y*  Chamber 
Item  one  Casemente  of  woodd  in  y*  east  studdye 
Item  iiij  leaves  for  the  wyndowes  in  the  Chamber 
Item  a  presse  with  2  locks  &  2  kayes 
Item  a  lead  with  a  cock  to  wasshe  in 
Item  a  &yre  Double  locke  on  the  Chamber  Dore 

with  one  Kaye 
Item  an  other  Double  lock  with  a  Kay  for  the  Dore 
on  the  southewest  studdye 


Mr  CUurke  The  fyveth  vpper  Chamber 

Ds  Slater 
1598  Inprimis  a  table  of  oke  &  a  long  settell  to  y*  same 

covered  with  seeling,  which  seeling  is  not  y* 

CoUedges. 
Item  a  trundle  bed  of  oke  corded  of  4"  price 
Item  iiij  doble  casements  of  wood  &  iiij  leaves  for  y® 

windowes 
Item  a  lead  with  a  spoute  to  wasshe  with 
Item  a  forme,  and  a  locke  &  kaye  to  the  Chamber 

dore 
Item  a  standing  bed  brought  out  of  M'  Fosters 

Chamber  1585 


Mr  The  sixt  vpper  Chamber 

Raven 

D  Goade  in         Inprimis  the  seeling  vnder  the  windowes 

Item  a  io3med  waynscott  portall  with  hangells  a 

latche  and  a  bolt 
Item  iiij  Iron  casements 
Item  a  studdye  Desked  rounde  with  iij  shelves 

covered  with  greene  clothe 
Item  a  locke  &  kay  to  the  Chamber  dore 
Item  a  gallarye  with  a  long  shelve  for  books 


1598 
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Mr 
Sheafe 
Ds  Bust 

1598 


The  seventhe  vpper  Chamber 

Inprimis  a  square  table  with  turned  feete 
Item  a  settell  with  a  wayiiBcott  back 
Item  a  standiDg  bedsteade  &  a  trundle  bedd  corded 
Item  a  locke  &  kay  on  the  Chamber  dore 
Item  ij  Jo)med  formes  to  y*  table 
Item  ij  newe  stoole  windowes  on  the  west  syde 
of  the   Chamber  whereof  one  in  the  studdye 
on  the  west  syde  by  the  Chimneye 


Mr  Warde 

Ds  Paske 

1598 


The  eight  vpper  Chamber 

Inprimis  iiij  glased  windowes 

Item  the  gallaiye  at  xxxiijs  iiijd 

Item  a  backsyde  of  a  portall 

Item  ij  formes  ioyned  woork 

Item  a  fajnre  waynscott  syde  table 

Item  a  truckell  bedd  steade 

Item  a  locke  &  kay  to  the  Chamber 

Item  a  litle  dore  to  the  Leadds  aboue 


Dr  Shepard 
Ds  Taylor 


The  Chamber  over  the  pantree 

Inprimis  a  table  with  a  frame  a  forme  &  a  benche 

Item  a  studdye  in  the  Chamber  ouer  y®  hall  porche 

Those  things  that  Mr  Tiu-swell  left  in  this 

Chamber  &  gave  to  the  Coll' 

Inprimis  a  portall  of  wajmscott  with  latche  & 

catche  in  the  Chamber  dore  at  x' 
Item   ij  Andiorons  a  fyar  pan   and   a  payre  of 

tongues  iij"  iiij^ 
Item  a  Cisteme  of  lead  with  cock  &  spoute  v" 
Item  the  glasse   in   the  Chamber  with  iij   Iron 

casements  viij' 

In  the  gallarye  belowe 
Item  a  waynscott  dore  with  hangells  &  a  double 
locke  &  a  kay  belonging  to  y* 
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Item  a  portall  of  waynscott  with  latche  catche 

locke  &  kay  entering  into  the  lowe  gallarye 
Item  a  glasse  windowe  Item  a  pa}mted  clothe  in 

this  gair 
Item  a  standing  bedsteade 

the  vpper  Chamber 
Item  a  dore  at  the  stayre  foote  with  a  Double  locke 

&  kay 
Item  a  payre  of  stayres  into  the  Chamber 
Item  a  gyrt  windowe  into  the  Courte  with  an  Iron 

casement  glased  Item 
Item  a  portall  with  locke  &  kay  latche  &  catche 

&  ij  hangells 
Item  a  windowe  towards  the  west  with  ij  Iron 

Casments  wholly  glased 
Item  a  gyrt  windo[ w  to] wards  the  N  orthe  with  ij  Iron 

Casments  well  glased 
Item  a  presse  of  wajmscott 
Item  a  Dore  into  y*  leads  with  a  bolt 
Item  a  standing  bedstead  in  the  vpper  Chamber 

with  a  wajmscott  testeme 
Item  the  Colehowse  belowe  in  lewe  of  the  Cole- 

howse  with  2  Iron  casements 


J>9  WajTo: 
Ds  Collins 
1598 


DsCoUingsJu 
DsOntred 
1698 


The  Chamber  over  the  old  buttree 

Inprimis  ij  corded  bedsteads 

Item  a  drawing  windowe 

Item  a  studdye  xx' 

Item  a  benche  of  oke 

Item  ij  loyned  formes  of  oke 

Item   a  square   table   of  oke  vpon   a   frame   in 

place  of  the  table  with  ij  tressells 
Item  a  portall  of  oke 

Item  2  casments  of  Iron  &  the  glasse  windowe 
Item  a  studdye  entering  into  the  Chamber 

The  Chamber  over  the  Treasurye 
Inprimis  a  bedstead 
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Ds  Samford 
DsParr 
1598 


Db  Griffin 
JohnBon 

15d8 
^arlow 
WyviU  ju*] 


Ds  Milton 
Warberton 

15d8 
[Hieron 
Wilson?] 


Item  a  table  a  benche  &  a  forme  in  the  Chamber 
Item  parte  of  the  nether  gallary  at  xv* 
Item  a  standing  bed  in  the  vpper  gallary  corded 
Item  an  vpper  gallarye 

The  lowe  Fellowes  Chamber  next  y*  gates 

Inprimis   a   standing   bedstead   with   a   trundle 

beddstead 
Item  the  southe  studdy  free 
Item  the  other  studdye  x* 
Item  iij  wyndowes  glased  with  v  double  casements 

of  wood  &  leaves  for  the  windowes 
Item  a  portal  &  ij  formes 
Item  a  table  vpon  a  frame 

The  first  Scholers  Chamber  next  the  gate 
called  Lyons  Inn 

Inprimis  4  bedsteads  corded 
Item  a  table  with  ij  formes 
Item  a  studdye  &  a  presse 
Item  vj  leaves  to  the  windowes 

Taylors  Inn 
The  2  Scholers  Chamber 

Inprimis  4  bedsteads  corded 

Item  a  benche  &  a  forme  with  a  table  on  a  frame 

Item  a  lettyse  in  the  windowe 

Item  V  leaves  for  the  windowes 

Item  a  studdye  at  vij"  without  furniture 

Item  a  portall 


Ds  Howgrare 
D  Woodd 

1598 
[WyveU  sen' 
Slater] 


The  Tolebothe 
The  third  Scholers  Chamber 

Inprimis  4  bedsteads  corded 
Item  a  table  &  2  formes 
Item  a  studdy  at  xij' 
Item  an  other  studdye  at  xxiiij' 
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Da 
MonUgne 
Bndberye 

1598 
[Hynde 
Kdlett] 


Item  4  leaves  for  the  windowes 

Item  an  old  presse  of  bords  converted  into  the 

raysing  of  3  studdyes 
Item  a  portall 

Horskepers  Inn 
The  fourthe  SchoUera  Chamber 

Inprimis  4  bedstedds  whereof  2  corded 

Item  a  table  a  bench  &  a  portall 

Item  a  studdye  at  vi"  viij^ 

Item  an  other  at  xiiij' 

Item  ij  leaves  for  the  windowes 


Db 
Woodyere 
Tajlor 

1598 
[Browne] 


Colliers  Inn 
The  5th  Schollers  Chamber 

Inprimis  iij  bedsteades 
Item  in  a  io)med  table  ij" 
Item  a  forme  &  a  benche 
Item  the  old  studdye  at  xj" 
Item  ij  leaves  for  the  wjmdowes 
Item  a  lettyse  to  the  great  windowe 


DHynd 
Tajler 
1596 
[WoodhaU 
SmithBon] 


The  Gth  Sch'  Chamber 
Barbers  Inn 

Inprimis  iiij  bedsteads  corded 

Item    a    io}med    table   with   a   frame,   a    forme 

&  a  benche 
Item  a  presse 

Item  leaves  to  the  wyndowes  v 
Item  the  studdye  at  ij"  vj^ 
Item   in   the    same   studdye   a  glasse   wjmdowe 

with  a  casment 


DArehboId 
D  Oonge 

1598 
^iekentaffe 

MtflBUm] 


The  Coblers  Inn 
The  7  th  Schollers  Chamber 

Inprimis   4  bedsteads  a   forme   &   4  leaves  for 
the  wyndowes 
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Db  Langley 
Db  Porter 

1598 
[Saywell] 


The  blockhowse 
The  8th  Schor  Chamber  behinde  the  hall 

Inprimis  3  bedsteads  &  a  table  with  a  frame 

Item  a  forme  &  a  benche 

Item  the  lesser  studdye 

Item  2  Casements  of  wood 

Item  a  locke  &  kay  to  the  Chamber  dore 

The  Newe  Parlor 

Inprimis  a  fayre  long  table  of  waynscott  with  iij 

formes  theninto  belonging  of  waynscott 
Item  a  Courte  Cubborde  of  waynscott 
Item  the  parlor  all  seeled  with  waynscott 
Item   ij  long  Curten  rodds  with   ij  greene  say 

Curtens  for  the  wyndowes 
Item  a  plate  Candlestick 
Item  Iron  Casements 


As  there  are  numerous  alterations  iu  the  MS.  made  during 
the  years  1600 — 1605,  which  it  would  be  extremely  diflScult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  represent  intelligibly  in  print,  I  have  done 
my  best  to  give  the  Inventory  as  originally  drawn  up  in  1598. 
There  are  but  three  fellows  whose  names  are  not  found  here, 
William  Faldoe,  Richard  Cooke,  and  Thomas  Griffin.  On 
the  other  hand  two  names  occur,  Mr  Sharpe  and  Ds  Samford, 
both  of  whom  ceased  to  be  fellows  on  the  18th  of  August 
1598.  Faldoe  and  Griffin  may  have  been  occupying  these  rooms 
at  Christmas,  1598;  at  any  rate  they  appear  in  1600  as  joint 
occupants  of  one  room  which  had  changed  hands  during  the 
interval;  and  the  Commons  books  shew  that  they  were  in 
residence.  Cooke  was  absent  on  leave,  being  a  master  at  Eton; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  the  uppermost  room  at 
the  comer  next  Clare  is  the  only  fellow's  room  which  has  but 
one  occupant,  Mr  Osbaston.  The  old  court  seems  thus  to  have 
been  made  to  afiford  the  precise  amount  of  accommodation  that 
was  necessary  for  the  seventy  members  of  the  foundation. 
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The  following  is  a  Hst  of  the  (College  sus  it  stood  at  Christ- 
mas 1598.  The  statutable  regulations  about  diverting  fellows 
to  particular  studies  were  rigorously  observed  in  Provost  Qoade's 
time,  and  the  Students  in  Divinity  (S.D.),  in  Law  (S.C.L.),  in 
Medicine  (S.M.),  and  in  Astronomy  (Stud.  Astr.)  have  been 
pointed  out  from  the  entries  in  the  books  of  protocols  in  the 
College*  archives.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
oldest  fellow  then  on  the  list  was  admitted  from  Eton  eight  years 
subsequent  to  the  election  of  Dr  Uoade  as  Provost,  and  only  one 
and  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  youngest  member  of  the 
College.  The  extreme  youthfulness  of  the  whole  of  such  a  large 
body  of  Fellows  is  a  fact  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realise 
in  the  present  day,  while  it  accounts  for  a  go<ki  deal  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolboy  state  of  things  which  is  so  notice- 
able in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  that  period 

As  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  blank  space  on  the 
page,  I  have  added  the  date  of  admission  of  each  Fellow  and 
Scholar,  and  his  age  at  his  election  at  Eton,  in  all  cases  ob- 
tained from  the  College  registers,  as  the  names  and  dates  in 
the  printed  RegiMrum  Regale  are  very  inaccurate.  The 
asterisk  prefixed  to  any  one  s  name  signifies  that  ho  was  in 
priest's  orders  at  Cliristmas,  1598. 


KING'S    COLLEGE. 
Christmas  1598. 

Projsott. 

Admitted  ttom  Eton 

*Ooade,  Roger,  M.A.,  D.D.,  admitted  March  19,  1569     ...  Sept  1,1555(17) 

Senior  Fellows. 

^Monk,  Thomas,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Vice-Provost  (19)         Aug.  2S,  1577 

^Banister,   Henry,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Dean  qf  Divinity  and 

Lihrarian  {19)         Aug.  27,  1579 

B.  12 
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Adnfttod  froni  Eton 

♦Sutton,  Richard,  M.A.,  aD.,  Bursar  and  Catechut  (18)    \  «     . 

♦Clarke,  Thomas,  M.A.,  B.D.  (18) ?►  Sept  4, 1581 

Sheppard,  William,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Dean  qf  Arts  and  Phi- 
losophy Lecturer  (16) 
Ghace,  William,  M.A.,  S.M.  (18) 


I  •    • « • 


I «    •  •  •    • 


••    •••     ••• 


\*  •••  •«•  •! 


•  •  •   •■ 


•  «  •  • 


• ••  • • « 


♦KiDg,  Geoflfrey,  M.A.,  8.D.  (16)     .. 
Tredway,  Humfrey,  M.A.,  S.D.  (16) 
Lysle,  WiUiam,  M.A.,  S.G.L.  (16) 
Morrison,  Thomas,  M.A.,  S.G.L.  Bursar  (20) 
'^Gostwicke,  Roger,  M.A.,  S.D.,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Philo- 
sophy Lecturer  {IS)         

Lancaster,  Thomas,  M.A.,  S.D.  (18) 
Newton,  Fogg,  M.A.,  S.D.,  Bursar  (18) 


•  •  •   •  •  •    • 


Sept  1, 1582 


I  Aug.  24, 1683 
I  Aug.  17,  1584 


Aug.  24,  1586 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


•  •  •    •  «  • 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


Fellows, 

Raven,  Miles,  M.A.,  Stud.  Astr.,  Greek  Lecturer 

Biddell,  Abraham,  M.A.,  S.D.  (19) 

Osbaston,  Robert,  M.A.,  S.D.  (17) 

Ward,  Robert,  M.A.,  aD.  (17) 

♦Rame,  Thomas,  M.A.,  S.D.  (18)    .. 

Lancaster,  Richard,  M.A.,  S.D.  (17) 

Marshe,  Nicholas,  M.A.,  S-D.  (18) .. 

Lynn,  Edward,  M.A.,  S.D.  (18) 

♦Hieron,  Samuel,  M.A.,  S.D.  (18)  .. 

Faldoe,  William,  M.A.,  S.D.  (17)    .. 

Sheafe,  Herman,  M.A.,  S-D.  (18) 

Goade,  Matthew,  B.A.  (16) 

Saunders,  Robert,  B.A.  (18)    ... 

Collins,  Samuel,  B.A.  (15) 

Goade,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Junior  Lecturer  (16) 

Aldem,  John,  B.A.,  Junior  Lecturer  (18)  ... 

Weaver,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Junior  Lecturer  (18) 

Taylor,  Thomas,  B.A.  (16) 

Griffin,  John,  B.A.  (17)    ... 

Langley,  Thomas,  B.A.  (16) 

Outred,  William,  B.A.  (17) 

♦Cooke,  Richard,  B.A.  (17) 

Bust,  Matthew,  B.A.  (17) 

Woodyer,  William,  B.A.  (18) 

Howgrave,  Henry,  B.A.  (16) 

Slater,  William,  B.A,  (17) 

Parr,  Elnathan,  B.A.  (16) 


(18) 


...  ... 


• . .  ... 


• ••  • •• 


...  • .  • 


.  •  *•  • 


Mar.  29,  1587 
I  Aug.  28,  1587 

I  Aug.  24,  1588 
I  Sept  6,  15S9 

Aug.  24,  1590 

Aug.  26,  1591 


^  Sept  1,  1592 


Sept  30,  1592 


^  Aug.  24, 1593 


Sept  17,  1593 


] 
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Admitted  from  Eton 


Hynde,  Edward,  B.  A.  (17)      ... 
Collina,  Dsniel,  B.  A.  (16) 

Paske,  WiUiam,  EA.  (17) 

Milton,  John,  B.A.  (16)    

Porter,  Thomas,  B.A.  (17) 
Griffin,  Thomas,  B.A.  (17) 
Montagu,  Richard,  B.A.  (16)  ... 


•  •        •  i 


>  •        •  •  • 


«  •        •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  I 


I  «        •  •  • 


t  •        •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  I 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


•  •  •        •  •  I 


•  •  •        •  •  •  ^ 


»  Aug.  24,  1694 


Junior  Fellows. 


Archbold,  John  (16) 
Fenn,  Thomas  (17)    ... 
Bradbury,  Thomas  (17) 
Wood,  Gerard  (17)   ... 
Oonge,  William  (16) 
Taj^or,  William  (16) 


>  •  •        «  •  I 


•  •  •        •  « I 


•  •  •        •  •  * 


»•        •  •  • 


•  •        •  •  • 


•  •        •  •  • 


•  •        •  •  • 


!•  •  •  • 


-.•^ 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  I 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


^  Aug.  26,  1696 


Warberton,  William  (17) 
Johnson,  Arthor  (19) 
Taylor,  Caleb  (18) 
Bickerstaffe,  James  (18) 
Woodhall,  Edmund  (17) 
Smithson,  John  (18) 
Wyvell,  Francis  (17) 
Hynde,  Edmund  (17) 
Hieron,  Thomas  (16) 
»later,  John  (17) 
Bateman,  Richard  (16) 
Bariow,  William  (16) 
Kellett,  Edward  (16) 
Browne,  Thomas  (16) 
Wyvell,  William  (16) 
Wilson,  Edmund  (16) 
Saywell,  Thomas  (16) 


Scholars. 


•••    •••    •••    «••    •••    •••    ••• 


•••    •••    «••    •••    •) 


•••    •••    ••• 


•  •  •    •  I 


>••    •••    •••    ••< 


I «    •  •  • 


>  •  •    •  •  •    •  • 


»•    •••    •••    ••• 


t  m  •••    •••    ••«    •! 


•  •  •    •  I 


•  •  •    •  •  • 


>  •  •    «  •  •    •  •  I 


•  •  •    •  i 


Aug.  24, 1596 


•  • •    ••  • 


•  ••    •••    •••    •••    •••    «••    •••    •••    ••• 


I  •         •  •• 


>•         •••         •••         ••• 


•  •••         ••«         ••• 


Aug.  29,  1697 


I  •  «         •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •         •  •  •         •  I 


.    Sept.  19, 1597 


•  •  •         •  •  • 


>••         ■••        •••        •••        •••        ••• 


•  •  •        •  •  < 


•  •  •        •  •  •        •  I 


.  y  Aug.  25,  1698 


!••  «••  •••  ••• 


•    •    •  «    < 


•    «•  •••  ••• 


•  ••  •••  •••  «••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 


Hill,  William 
Ansham,  WillLim 
Locke,  Thomas 


FeUfnt-Commoners, 

Fisher 

Ansham,  Gideon 
Leventhorpe,  John 


MarshaU 


Scholar-  Commoners, 
I      Dawbome 


12—2 
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Conducts  and  derki. 


♦Williamson,  Henry,  M.A. 
♦Siddall  Adam,  M.A. 
♦Murrey,  William,  B.A. 
Wilkinson,  Robert,  B.A. 
Hammond,  Thomas,  Master  of 
tlie  Choristers 


Tibbold,  John 
Hutton,  Richard 
Rowso,  Edward 
Tomfrett,  John 

Power,  John,  Notary  Public^  Bur- 
sar^ Cl^k  and  Registrar 


Ewsden 
Throgmorton 
Lancaster 
Cacott 


Choristers. 

Feasor 

Grosfeild 

Daye 

Mosse 

Hogkins 

Bromsall 

Weaver 

Smythe 

Burnett 

Pryme 

Weale 

Burton 

Benefices  in  ths  patronage  of  the  CoUegCy  with  the  names  qf  the  Incum- 
bents and  ths  date  qf  their  presentation, 

Cambr.    Kingston,  R William  Smyth,  M.A.,  D.D.  July  8,  1696 

Devon      Sam pford  Courtenay,  K  Michael  Cosworth     

Dorset     Stower  Proaux,  R John  Turner,  M.A Apr.  23,  1585 

Essex       Danton  Waylett,  R William  Kettell,  M.A Sept.  17, 1693 

Hants      Fordingbridge,  y William  Henson,  M.  A.,  B.D.  Nov.  3,  1579 

Monkston,  R Adam  Robins,  M.A Mar.  29, 1582 

Ringwood,  V Osmond  Lakes,  M.A.,  B.D.  Dec.  13,  1679 

Lane.        Prescot,  V Thomas  Meade,  M.A Dec.  6,   1583 

Line.        Willoughton,  V Henry  Greene   July  lo,  1662 

Norf.        Coltishall,  R.    )  xt-  u  i      a   ,     ^     t,  a 

Horsted  R.      )   Nicholas  Aylande,  B.A.    ...  Mar.  31, 1564 

Lessingham,  R Francis  Spooner,  B.  A July  9,  1582 

Toft  Monks,  R.    ) 

Haddiscogh,  R.    ]  Philip  Anshani,  M.A Nov.  22,  1592 

West  Wrotham,  R Robert  Coony,  M.A.,  B.D.  Sept  1,  1579 

Suff.         Finborough  Parva,  V. . . . 

Warw.      Wootton  Waven,  V.    ...John  Mascall,  B.A Aug.  18, 1580 

Wilts       Broad  Chalke,  V John  Archer,  M.A July  19,  1675 


X.     The  University  Library*. 

[A  REPEIHT  of  the  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  University  Library 
oontribated  to  the  Cambridge  Univernty  Gazette^  in  February  and 
March,  1869,  has  been  so  often  asked  for,  that  I  have  obtained  leave  to 
reprudaoe  it  It  is  not  what  I  should  write  now ;  but,  seeing  that  it  has 
been  quoted  and  referred  to  by  more  than  one  writer,  there  is  a  certain 
ooovenience  in  having  a  verbatim  reprint  of  what  is  extremely  trouble- 
some to  consult,  and  almost  impossible  to  procure,  in  its  original  condition. 
Where  there  are  any  positive  errors  in  fact,  I  have  made  the  necessary 
correction  in  a  foot-note  enclosed  within  brackets ;  otherwise  I  have  made 
DO  alterations.  The  account  of  the  several  rooms,  in  which  the  Library 
WM  contained  in  the  early  periods  of  its  history,  is,  I  am  aware,  more  or 
IcM  inaccurate ;  but  I  must  leave  this  to  be  set  right  when  Mr  J.  W.  Clark 
has  broQgfat  out  Professor  Willis's  exhaustive  work  on  our  University  and 
College  buildings. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pai>erH  hero  reprinted  are  not  the 
result  of  any  research  made  at  the  time  or  for  the  purpose,  but  merely 
notes  embodying  a  few  of  the  facts  picke<l  up  in  the  course  of  twelve  yesirs' 
work  at  the  Library  by  one  who  loved  to  know  scmiething  of  the  personal 
history  of  any  volume  which  might  come  into  his  hands.  Since  that  time 
the  present  Registrary,  Dr  Luard,  has  rendered  an  invaluable  service, 
first,  by  collecting  and  arranging  in  volumes  all  the  papers  existing  in  the 
University  R^^istry  which  concern  the  Library,  and  secondly,  by  printing 
a  Calendar  of  them  in  a  handy  volume.  This  unpretending  work  of  his 
will  serve  as  a  solid  and  necessary  basis  for  any  future  historian  of  the 
Library.  But  even  this  only  brings  out  into  more  vivid  distinctness  the 
melaQcholy  scantiness  of  our  materials  for  anything  which  could  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of '  Annals  of  the  Cambridge  University  Library.' 


Cambrxdgb,  October  7,  1881. 


HENRY  BRADSHAW.l 


1  Papers  contributed  to  the  Cam-  -  The  papers  appeared  on  succcs- 

bridge  Univernty  Oazette  in  February  sive  Wednesdays  in  the  Lent  Term, 

and  Bfaroh,  1869 :  reprinted  and  pub-  February  8,  10,  17,  24,  and  March  3, 

liahed  as  Memorandum   No.   6,  No-  10,  17, 18G9. 
vember,  1881. 
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Introductory. 

It  is  enough  to  make  a  Cambridge  man  envious,  who  is 
curious  about  the  former  history  of  the  University,  to  look 
through  Mr  Macray's  recently  published  Annods  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  the  author  has  extracted  from  the 
abundant  materials  under  his  hands  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  anecdotes  of  varied  points  of  interest,  all  illustrating,  more 
strongly  than  has  ever  been  shewn  before,  the  fact  that  the 
Library  has  been,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  the  centre  of  the 
literary  activity  of  the  University.  Since  the  book  came  out, 
the  question  has  been  often  asked,  "Why  cannot  we  have  a 
similar  account  of  our  own  Library?"  But  the  questioners 
hardly  reflect  that  the  so-called  practical  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions has  been  suflScient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
thought  being  given  except  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
hour.  Books  are  wanted  for  working  purposes,  and  the  wants 
are  supplied  as  far  and  as  readily  as  possible;  while  any 
regard  for  the  Library,  except  as  a  place  from  which  we  can 
carry  off  the  books  we  want  to  use,  is  looked  upon  by  our 
highest  authorities  as  a  matter  of  merely  antiquarian  curiosity, 
and  one  therefore  to  be  steadily  though  quietly  discouraged. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  history  of  our  Library  is  a  blank 
for  whole  centuries  together ;  a  handful  of  stray  papers,  a  few 
mutilated  old  catalogues,  the  account  books  (very  incomplete) 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  one  or  two  very  meagre  entry 
books  (also  imperfect)  stretching  back  to  about  1780 — these 
are  all  that  the  University  Library  contains  of  the  history  of 
the  last  two  hundred  years  analogous  to  the  rich  store  of  corre- 
spondence and  entry  books  of  donations,  purchases,  &c ,  from 
which  Mr  Macray  has  drawn  the  materials  for  his  Annals. 

One  reason  for  the  dearth  of  materials  in  the  Library  for 
its  own  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
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Library  is  really  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  The 
perfect  fireedom  of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  the 
equal  freedom  of  carrying  books  away  (every  man  being  so 
&r  his  own  librarian),  these  both  help  to  account  for  that 
absence  of  concentration  which  alone  gives  the  character  of 
steady  permanence  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  the 
other  great  libraries  of  the  country.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  going  to  Oxford  or  to  the  British  Museum  if  any  one  wants 
to  examine  a  book  preserved  in  either  of  those  libraries, 
compels  the  authorities  to  provide  for  the  convenience  of  the 
numerous  persons  who  are  always  to  be  found  at  work  there, 
and  to  set  apart  compartments  fit  for  quiet  study,  such  as  but 
few  ever  feel  the  need  of  in  this  place.  Nevertheless,  the 
advantages  of  the  unrestricted  use  of  our  University  Library 
are  so  great  and  so  keenly  appreciated  by  many  of  those  who 
share  the  privilege,  tEat  it  is  not  pleasant  to  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  very  extent  of  the  Library  will  necessitate 
at  least  a  partial  limitation  in  this  respect,  and  so  force  us 
gradually  to  assimilate  our  habits  to  those  of  our  neighbours. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  some  persons  to  have  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Library,  as  far  as  our  very 
scanty  materials  will  allow;  though  the  medley  of  books 
inside  the  walls  Ls  even  more  striking  than  the  marvellous 
mixture  of  brick  and  stone  in  various  styles  which  goes  to 
form  our  block  of  University  buildings,  of  which  the  Library 
forms  so  large  a  part.  What  is  by  courtesy  called  the 
arrangement  of  the  books  is  sufficient  to  perplex  the  student 
whose  time  is  precious,  and  who  finds  divinity,  chemistry, 
poetry,  and  natural  history  all  running  into  one  another  as  if 
they  were  kindred  subjects ;  but  it  is  still  more  bewildering  to 
any  one  who  strives  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
Library  from  an  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  the  books 
are  placed.  We  have  often  heard  of  the  principal  benefactors 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  having  been  induced  to  bequeath 
their  own  libraries  to  the  University  of  Oxford  from  seeing 
the  carefril  way  in  which  the  bequest  of  their  predecessors 
had  been  housed  and  kept  together.  The  coincidence  at 
Cambridge  is  too  striking  to  be  accidental,  where  we  find  that 
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only  two  such  bequests*  are  on  record,  Dr  HoldsWorth's  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  volumes  in  1649*,  and  Bp  Hacket's  of 
about  a  thousand  in  1670;  and  that  these  are  so  scattered 
about .  the  Library,  that  it  requires  a  familiarity  with  the 
bindings  of  books,  such  as  few  persons  care  to  possess,  to  tell 
from  what  quarter  any  book  was  obtained.  All  special  col- 
lectors are,  no  doubt,  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
having  their  collections  kept  together  after  their  death,  though 
it  is  perhaps  a  pardonable  way  of  attempting  to  force  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  where  otherwise  their  names  would  very  soon  be 
forgotten.  It  is  probable  that  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  great  collectors  of  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  thought  fit  to  leave  their  books  to  our  University 
Library,  we  may  be  pointing  to  a  lesson  which  our  successors 
may  profit  by,  even  though  we  are  too  indifferent  to  pay  any 
attention  to  it  ourselvea 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
University  first  stirred  itself  to  have  public  buildings  of  its 
own,  and  as  a  divinity  school  with  a  chapel  above  for  divine 
service  and  University  business  was  its  first  thought,  so  the 
common  library  was  the  next  want  provided  for.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  movement  took  place  at  a  time 
when  England  was  just  beginning  to  possess  a  native  litera- 
ture. The  books  that  remain  to  us  of  an  earlier  date  are 
insulated  remains  connected  with  particular  parts  of  the 
country;  but  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  we  find  an  English 
Bible  provided  by  Wyclif  and  his  followers,  an  English  Prayer 
Book  for  the  laity,  the  cyclopedia  of  arts  and  sciences  of 
Glanvil,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  universal  history  of 
Higden,  both  put  into  English  by  Trevisa,  while  the  less  solid 
though   more   enduring  writings  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  the 


^  The  late  Dr  Lee,  of  Hartwell,  in- 
duced Borokhardt,  the  traveller,  to 
leave  his  Arabio  Manuscripts  to  the 
University  Library,  in  case  he  died  in 
the  East;  and  300  volumes  now  in 
the  Library  are  the  result  of  this  be- 
quest. But  this  apparent  exception 
offers  no  illustration  of  the  induce- 


ment spoken  of  above,  of  which  the 
history  of  the  Bodleian  and  most 
College  Libraries  in  both  Universities 
affords  such  numerous  instances. 

'  [The  bequest  of  Henry  Lucas  in 
1664  should  have  been  added  here, 
making  three  instead  of  two;  see  be- 
low, page  198.] 
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author  of  Piers  Ploughman,  serve  to  increase  the  list  and  to 
shew  that  Elnglish  readers  were  then  to  be  found.  The  north 
side  of  ihe  quadrangle,  containing  the  divinity  school  and  the 
ebapel,  was  furnished  shortly  before  1400,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  build  the  west  side  in  1458,  the  south  side,  containing  the 
Philosophy  (now  Law)  School  and  the  Common  Library  above, 
being  already  completed 


XL 

1424—1473. 

There  are  no  certain  data  to  shew  the  precise  period  at 
which  the  Library  was  begun  and  finished ;  but  from  an  early 
list  of  books  preserved  in  the  Registry  \  and  a  petition  from 
the  University  to  the  King  in  1438,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Common  Library  had  come  into  existence  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Several  volumes  now  remain- 
ing, the  gift  of  Dr  Walter  Crome,  seem  to  point  to  the  feast 
ot  St  Hugh,  the  17th  of  November,  1444,  as  having  been  in 
some  measure  an  opening  day  of  the  new  Library.  This  was 
possibly  the  time  when  the  room  (now  the  first  room  on 
entering  the  Library)  was  finished  and  ready  for  use;  while 
the  existence  of  the  list  mentioned  above,  certainly  drawn  up 
before  1437,  and  not  containing  any  of  the  books  given  by 
Crome  in  1444  and  subsequent  years,  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  fact  that  a  collection  of  books  had  been  growing  up  in  the 
University  before  the  appointment  of  any  definite  room  to 
contain  it.  Some  of  the  books  still  remain,  in  spite  of  the 
general  clearance  of  rubbish  (as  old  books  were  then  con- 
sidered) which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a 
clearance  which  has  left  the  Oxford  Library  without  a  single 
volume  to  connect  its  earlier  with  its  later  history,  and  has 
spared  very  few  even  of  our  College  and  Cathedral  Libraries. 
The  gem   of   our    original    Library   is  a  copy  of   Chaucer's 

1  [The  earliest  gift  in  this  list  which      of  King's  Hall,  in  1424.    Some  of  his 
we  ean  date  with  any  certainty  is  the      books  stiU  remain.] 
beqoest  of  Dr  Bichard  Holme,  Warden 
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translation  of  his  favourite  Boethius,  which  must  have  been 
given  to  the  University  during  the  generation  immediately 
succeeding  Chaucer's  deatL  It  well  deserves  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  patriarch  of  the  place,  and  the  donor,  Mr  John 
Croucher,  to  have  a  place  in  our  recollection  as  the  founder  of 
our  English  Library. 

The  next  landmark  we  come  upon  is  an  inventory  of 
books  and  other  precious  things  belonging  to  the  University, 
handed  over  by  the  out-going  proctors,  Ralph  Songer  and 
Richard  Cockeram,  in  1473.  The  list  is  interesting  in  more 
ways  than  one;  it  shews  the  state  of  the  place  with  the 
additions  since  Crome's  time,  and  yet  before  the  great  ac- 
cession which  took  place  a  few  years  later  by  means  of 
Rotherham's  benefaction;  and  again  affords  a  means  of 
comparison  with  another  list  made  precisely  a  century  later, 
in  1573,  when  the  wreck  of  the  Library  caused  by  the  Re- 
formation led  Archbishop  Parker  to  try,  by  gifts  from  himself 
and  his  friends,  to  render  the  collection  more  worthy  of  the 
University.  But  a  still  more  interesting  point  in  the  list  of 
1473  is  that  it  shews  us  the  books  arranged  in  classes,  with 
stalls  on  the  north  side  looking  into  the  quadrangle,  and 
desks  on  the  south  looking  out  towards  the  then  rising  chapel 
of  King  s  College ;  and  we  are  able  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  studies  of  the  place 
from  noticing  the  classes  allotted  to  each  subject:  Our 
historians  are  very  fond  of  telling  us  that  the  libraries  of  the 
later  middle  ages  were  choked  with  the  writings  of  the 
schoolmen,  that  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  fathers  of  the 
Church  had  been  supplanted  by  Petrus  Lombardus  and  his 
commentators.  A  glance  at  the  arrangement  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library  in  1473  will  shew  how  false  this  assumption  is, 
and  a  cursory  examination  of  the  history  of  most  of  our 
libraries  will  shew  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  scholastic 
writers  were  added  to  our  collections  by  the  benefactors  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  facts  shew  that  these  subjects 
were  very  deeply  studied,  though  it  is  not  always  convenient 
for  those  writers  to  remember  it  who  seek  to  depreciate  as 
contemptible  everything  that  was  studied  before  the  Reforma- 
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tioiL  The  last  four  classes  on  each  side  of  the  room  were 
deroted  to  Theology,  represented  by  the  Bible  text  and  the 
leading  commentators,  St  Augustine,  St  Jerome,  the  Glossa 
Ordinaria,  Cardinal  Hugo,  Nicholas  dc  Lyra,  and  others.  One 
dass  only,  next  to  the  preceding,  was  set  apart  for  Theologia 
dUpuiata,  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  and  his  expositora 
The  next  three  on  the  same  side  were  devoted  to  Canon  Law ; 
and  the  remaining  class  on  the  same  side  to  Civil  Law.  On 
the  north  side,  after  the  four  classes  allotted  to  Theology,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Medicine  had  each  one 
stall,  and  the  remaining  one  was  given  to  Logic  and  Grammar, 
including  besides  such  books  as  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Lucan, 
and  Olaudian. 

The  two  lists  mentioned  above,  both  of  which  have  been 
printed  in  foil  in  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society's  Com- 
munications \  afford  more  ground  for  remark  than  anything  later 
which  we  possess ;  so  that  they  have  led  to  fuller  observations 
on  the  earliest  portions  of  our  history  than  may  perhaps  seem 
neoeseary  or  desirable.  But  after  this  period  there  is  a  great 
gap  in  our  materials,  and  we  are  able  to  run  more  rapidly  over 
much  of  the  later  history  of  the  Library,  merely  pointing  out 
the  leading  benefactors  and  the  most  prominent  changes  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pilace. 


in. 

1473—1500. 

The  fourth  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  built  about  1475, 
chiefly  by  Bishop  Rotherham,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  Kings  College,  and  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of 
Rochester  (1468)  and  Lincoln  (1471),  and  Archbishop  of  York 
(1480-1500).  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  for  several 
years  at  intervals  between  1469  and  1485,  and  is  said  to  have 
given  at  least  two  hundred  volumes  to  the  Library.  Some  of 
these  are  still  remaining,  and  on  one  or  two  his  name  is  still 
traceable,  and  the   date  1484,  but  the  University  records  of 

^  [See  pages  16 — 54  of  this  volume.    J.] 
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that  time  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  definite  statement  of  what  Botherham 
actually  did  for  the  place.  Two  points,  however,  are  notice- 
able in  connexion  with  his  gift.  Being  the  only  part  of  the 
University  buildings  which  bore  on  its  face  the  record  of  the 
princely  spirit  of  liberality  of  the  donor,  our  authorities  a 
century  ago  displayed  in  the  most  characteristic  manner  the 
mode  of  treating  the  memory  of  benefactors  which  has  been 
alluded  to  above.  The  building  was  pulled  down,  and  the 
Gothic  front,  with  the  Bishop's  arms,  &c.,  upon  it,  was  sold  off 
as  rubbish,  and  now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  stables  at 
Madingley  Hall.  After  this  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  new 
building  contained  no  record  of  its  replacing  an  older  one,  and 
all  notice  of  Botherham  is  obliterated  from  the  library  \  The 
second  point  is  instructive  in  another  way;  the  part  of  this 
latest  building,  which  is  devoted  to  books,  formed  a  lesser 
library  (Bibliotheca  minor),  and  in  it  were  kept  apparently 
Botherham's  benefaction,  and  other  books  of  a  choicer  sort. 
Here  long  afterwards  the  Lambeth  Library  was  housed,  and 
after  the  restoration  of  that  collection  to  Archbishop  Sheldon, 
the  manuscripts  and  other  special  books  were  here  kept  in 
cases;  so  that  from  Botherham *s  time  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  Elast-room  (as  it  is  now  called)  seems  to  have 
retained  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  smaller  or  select 
library,  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  keep  up;  and 
certainly  the  want  of  it  creates  much  difficulty  and  uneasiness 
at  the  present  time.  At  the  Bodleian,  the  plan  of  having  an 
Auctarium  or  additional  room,  where  the  choicest  books  from 
all  the  collections  should  be  kept  together  under  more  especial 
care,  was  only  adopted  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 


> 


^  A  similar  (ate  seems  likely  to  at- 
tend Botherham's  snooessors.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  remove  the  two 
Georges  from  the  Senate-Honse,  in 
order  to  find  room  for  a  statue  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  statues  are  not 
put  there  as  a  tribute  to  the  reigning 
House  of  Hanover,  bat  because  these 


two  sovereigns  were  the  two  principal 
benefactors  to  the  University  Library 
and  Senate-House  at  the  time.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  the  fit  place  for 
putting  memorials  of  the  leading  be- 
nefactors and  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  University  respec- 
tively, but  this  is  not  the  occasion  to 
say  it. 
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shortly  after  Cambridge  had  abolished  almost  all  restriction 
of  access  to  the  whole  library,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
instances  of  theft  which  had  then  lately  been  brought  to  light. 
The  revival  of  Rotherham's  plan  of  a  lesser  library,  in  case  of 
any  new  accession  of  space  for  books,  might  poasibly  be  found  to 
be  a  means  of  keeping  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  library, 
such  books  for  instance  as  could  not  possibly  be  replaced,  under 
a  little  more  careful  supervision  than  has  been  at  all  practicable 
for  many  years  past ;  while  it  would  not  be  in  any  way  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  liberty  at  present  enjoyed  with  respect  to 
the  large  class  of  books  in  more  general  request. 


IV. 

1500—1600. 

We  have  seen  a  vigorous  effort  to  provide  a  library  for  the 
University  made  simultaneously  with  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  effort  was 
too  early  to  be  lasting,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  we  find  but  few  traces  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  library.  Bishop  Tunstall,  shortly  before  his  translation 
to  Durham  in  1529-30,  sent  several  books  to  Cambridge,  all 
bearing  his  autograph  inscription  at  the  beginning:  " Outhe- 
berfua  Londoniensis  episcopua  atvdiosis  dono  dedit'*  Among 
them  are  the  Complutensian  Bible,  and  several  Greek  books 
firom  the  Aldine  and  other  early  presses,  as  well  as  some 
manuscripts,  the  earliest  Greek  books  that  the  University 
possessed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  few  years  before 
this  Croke  had  begun  lecturing  in  Greek,  and  had  induced  a 
foreign  printer  to  set  up  a  press  here ;  but  the  interest  in  these 
things  soon  flagged;  the  teachers  ceased,  and  the  press  was 
idle  for  sixty  yeitrs  longer.  The  stir  of  the  year  1534  caused 
a  slight  sign  of  activity;  the  old  chests  were  ordered  to  be 
emptied,  and  the  cautions  contained  in  them  to  be  converted 
into  money;  any  old  and  useless  books  among  them  to  be 
sold,  any  that  seemed  useful  to  be  put  into  the  library.  In 
1541  we  find  Cheke  borrowing  a  manuscript  of  Tzetzes'  Scholia 
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on  Hesiod  that  they  may  be  printed ;  and  the  Cologne  book- 
seller John  Birchman's  dedication  to  Bishop  Tunstall  (June, 
1542)  shews  that  the  Bishop's  gifts  were  being  turned  to  some 
account  on  the  Continent  if  not  in  Cambridge.  The  Univer- 
sity's side  of  the  transaction  is  not  so  creditable.  No  pains 
seem  to  have  been  taken  to  recover  the  book  so  lent ;  at  least 
no  subsequent  catalogues  present  any  traces  of  it. 

In  1547,  the  commencement  of  Edward's  reign,  a  clean 
sweep  was  made  of  the  old  common  library,  and  for  the  next 
forty  years  it  was  used  as  a  second  Divinity  school,  now  wanted 
for  the  Regius  Professor.  The  hatred  of  the  old  learning  seems 
to  have  been  for  a  time  so  intense,  that  few  things  having  the 
semblance  of  antiquity  about  them  were  spared.  The  fact 
that  in  the  Ejng's  own  copy  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  (eA  Steph.  Paris,  1550)  we  find  large  fragments 
of  an  early  manuscript  of  Horace  and  Persius  used  for  binder's 
waste,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  respect  in  which  the  different 
kinds  of  learning  were  then  held. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  a  fi'esh  interest  was  felt  in 
the  library,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  actually  moved  to 
have  the  windows  mended,  and  a  new  lock  put  to  the  door; 
but  with  this  effort  the  feeling  again  subsided,  and  the  entire 
amount  laid  out  upon  the  library  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  this  reign  was  £1.  6«.  8c?.  In  1574,  however,  all  this  was 
changed;  and  it  is  to  Dr  Andrew  Peme,  the  learned  Master 
of  Peterhouse,  that  we  may  fairly  look  as  the  principal  agent 
in  the  restoration  of  the  library  at  this  period.  B^own  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Parker,  and  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  studious  men  of  his  time,  and 
a  principal  benefactor  of  his  college,  it  is  mortifying  to  think 
that  all  traces  of  such  a  man  and  of  his  benefactions  should 
have  been  so  completely  effiEwed  from  the  library.  At  the 
beginning  of  1574  Dr  Peme  writes  from  Lambeth  to  the 
registrary  to  ask  for  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  library,  as  he 
hopes  the  Archbishop  will  do  something  for  it.  It  is  from  a 
copy  of  this  list  now  in  the  registry,  and  from  a  somewhat 
similar  list  published  about  the  same  time  by  Dr  Caius  in  his 
Historia,  that  we  learn  the  fact  that  the  library  now  contained 
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scarcely  180  volumes,  or  little  more  than  half  what  it  had  had 
just  a  century  before.  The  Archbishop  sent  down  a  hundred 
volumes  all  carefully  picked,  and  among  them  25  thick  volumes 
made  up  from  some  of  the  choicest  manuscripts  in  his  own 
library.  Bishop  Filkington,  of  Durham,  and  Bishop  Home,  of 
Winchester,  immediately  followed  the  Archbishop  s  example,  as 
so  did  also  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whose  large 
book-plate  (possibly  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  such  things) 
may  still  be  seen  in  a  few  of  his  books  which  retain  their 
original  binding.  Other  benefactions  continued  to  come  in, 
and  Dr  Feme,  now  Vice-Chancellor,  must  sometimes  have 
looked  back  with  wonder  upon  the  year  of  his  proctorship 
(1547),  when  the  old  common  library  had  been  cleared  of  its 
contents  as  useless  lumber. 

In  July,  1577,  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the 
University  appointed  librarian,  at  an  annual  stipend  of  £10. 
The  person  chosen  was  William  James\  a  Peterhouse  man, 
educated  under  Feme,  and  probably  chosen  by  him.  From 
some  cause  however,  James  ceased  to  be  librarian  at  Mid- 
summer, 1581,  and  a  new  arrangement  was  made.  A  tax 
was  imposed  upon  degrees,  and  Richard  Moody,  the  school- 
keeper,  was  then  made  keeper  of  the  library  at  a  salary  of 
five  marks  a  year.  Next  year  a  stringent  set  of  rules  was 
drawn  up  for  the  working  of  the  library  and  the  conduct  of 
the  keeper, — rules  most  excellent  and  careful  in  themselves, 
but  reminding  one  only  too  forcibly  of  the  numerous  orders 
made  in  much  more  recent  times  and  now  buried  in  minute- 
books,  all  having  this  in  common,  that  they  were  framed  with 
the  best  intentions,  but  by  persons  who  seem  to  have  thought 
that  such  orders  were  a  living  power  and  could  work  them- 
selves. Certain  it  is  that  the  articles  of  1582  have  not  left 
much  impression  upon  the  library,  and  the  lists,  which  might 


^  JtoDBB  matrionlated  at  Peterhouse  are  aU  in  his  handwriting  from  1577 

in  1562,  and  inoepted  in  arts  in  1568.  to   1581.      His   connexion    with  the 

Hfl  is  probably  identical  with  the  Wil-  CoUege  and  the  University  Library  is 

liam  James  who  snoceeded  Matthew  not  noticed   in    the  AthensB  Ganta- 

Stokys  in  1577  as  Registrar  of  King's  brigienses. 
CfoUeee.    The  College  aoooonts,  (fee, 
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have  preserved  to  us  the  memory  of  our  benefactors,  have  long 
since  disappeared  The  same  year  the  University  received, 
besides  a  good  many  volumes  from  Bishop  Barnes,  of  Durham, 
three  books  from  Theodore  Beza,  then  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Geneva.  The  manuscript  which  has  since  borne  his  name 
still  remains,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  the 
greatest  treasure  of  the  library ;  but  the  other  two  books,  the 
rare  Constantinople  polyglot  Pentateuchs  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  were  some  years  later  sent  up  to  Lord  Burghley  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  never  found  their  way  back  again. 

At  this  point  we  find  two  fresh  instances  of  Dr  Feme's 
anxiety  for  the  library.  In  the  Vice-Chancellor's  accounts  for 
1584-5,  is  a  payment  "  for  a  carte  to  bring  certayne  written 
bookis  fix)m  Peter  howse  to  the  schooles,  gyven  by  Mr  Dr 
Peme  to  the  librarye,"  and  also  "for  twoe  that  did  helpe  to 
lade  and  vnlade  the  same."  Peme  died  in  1589,  and  by  his 
will  left  to  the  library  "all  the  old  doctors  and  historians  in 
written  hand  in  parchment  or  paper  that  he  had  at  Cambridge 
or  Ely."  (See  Ath,  Cant  ii  47.)  These  two  gifts,  fit>m  the 
very  terms  in  which  they  are  described,  must  have  been 
something  very  considerable ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  about 
100  volumes  of  MSS ,  which  certainly  came  to  the  library  be- 
tween 1575  and  1600,  but  which  have  hitherto  lain  unclaimed, 
are  to  be  put  down  to  Peme's  munificence  \  Among  them  is 
an  eighth-century  copy  of  the  Latin  Gtospels,  which  of  itself 
would  deserve  a  special  commemoration. 

Between  these  two  last  dates,  in  1586,  the  books  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  Rotherham's  library  must 
have  been  quite  unable  to  hold  them.  A  grace  was  passed  to 
restore    the    Regius   Divinity   School   (the   original   Common 


^  A  considerable  number  of  the 
volames  in  question  belonged  before 
the  Reformation  to  the  Cathedral 
Library  at  Norwich.  Peme  was  a 
Norfolk  man,  and  we  know  that  he 
was  at  Norwich  in  1578  {AtK  Cant.  ii. 
46).  From  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Norwich  books  found  their  way  to 
Archbishop  Parker's  shelves,  it  is  clear 


that  they  must  have  left  Norwich  be- 
fore 1575 ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  an  examination  of  the  chapter 
accounts  would  bring  to  light  a  notice 
of  the  sale  of  the  books  to  Peme ;  and 
the  chapter  would  thus  have  one  more 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  their  notorious 
Dean,  George  Oardiner. 


X] 
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Library)  to  its  former  use,  and  the  room  was  again  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  library  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £125.  In  1591 
Dr  Lorkin  died  and  left  his  medical  books  to  the  University ; 
and  in  1598  Lord  Lumley  sent  a  number  of  duplicates  from 
his  library,  many  of  which  had  belonged  to  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  have  his  autograph  "Thomas  Cantuarien"  at 
the  beginning.  Lord  Burghley  is  also  said  to  have  given 
books,  but  there  seems  at  present  no  possibility  of  identifying 
them.  This  period  closes  in  1600  with  the  publication  of  the 
Edoga  of  Thomas  James,  Bodley  s  first  librarian.  It  is  a  list 
of  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  University  and  College  Libraries, 
and  in  default  of  documents  of  our  own,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  here  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  our  collection 
of  manuscripts  between  1573  and  1600.  It  at  this  time  con- 
tained 260  volumes,  and  the  chief  source  of  dissatisfaction  is 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  them  we  can  only  conjecture  to 
whom  we  are  indebted.  It  is  quite  possible  that  further 
search,  especially  at  Peterhouse,  might  bring  to  light  some 
documents  which  would  shew  more  clearly  the  position  which 
Peme  is  entitled  to  hold  in  our  recollection  as  the  restorer  of 
the  library  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  on  this  ground  alone 
it  is  not  lost  labour  to  bring  forward  such  facts  as  we  have 
been  able  to  collect. 


V. 


1600—1660. 


The  reign  of  James  the  First  is  an  entire  blank  in  the 
library.  A  volume  of  the  Kings  own  works,  with  a  letter 
signed  by  the  King,  and  two  volumes  of  Bacon's'  given   by 


^  Some  few  yean  ago  these  yplumeR 
of  Baeon  in  their  embroidered  velvet 
bindings,  and  with  the  anthor*8  letters 
to  the  University  fastened  in  at  the 
beginning,  were  taken  out  of  the  com- 
partment where  they  had  long  been 
kept  nnder  some  sort  of  castody,  and 

B. 


were  pnt  into  an  ordinary  book-case  in 
the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  library, 
in  order  to  make  the  collection  of 
Bacon*8  works  appear  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  a  simple-minded  way 
of  drawing  public  attention  to  the 
munificence  of  Basil  Montagu,   who 

13 
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himself,  are  the  only  mattera  to  be  noticed  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  perhaps  to  this 
period,  certainly  to  the  former  half  of  this  century,  that  we 
may  attribute  that  rebinding  of  all  the  manuscripts  which  has 
destroyed  every  trace  of  their  former  history,  even  to  the 
names  of  the  donors.  But  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  First  a  revival  took  place.  We  learn  from  contemporary 
correspondence  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  then  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  had  an  idea  of  building  a  new  library  for 
the  University,  at  a  cost  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  This 
plan  was  frustrated  by  his  assassination  in  1628  ;  but  his  name 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  leading  benefactors  of  the  library, 
as  having  founded  our  oriental  collection,  just  as  Bishop 
TunstalFs  name  is  connected  with  the  foundation  of  our  Greek 
collection  precisely  a  century  earlier.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Ussher  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  purchased  in  Holland  the  oriental  manuscripts 
from  the  library  of  Erpenius,  who  had  died  in  1625.  The 
purchase  had  not  been  ftiUy  carried  out  when  the  Duke  died ; 
but  his  intention  was  carried  into  effect  by  his  widow,  and  the 
books  were  received  by  the  University  in  1632.  To  this  day 
the  people  of  Leyden  cannot  understand  how  the  transaction 
was  managed  ;  they  say  that  a  large  instalment  of  the  purchase 
money  had  already  been  paid  by  the  corporation,  but  yet 
that  by  some  means  the  manuscripts  were  never  delivered,  and 
that  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  are  at 
Cambridge,  and  some  perhaps  elsewhere  in  England.  True  it 
is  that  they  are  all  here,  and  we  know  whose  liberality  we  have 
to  thank  for  them ;  indeed,  among  them  are  some  of  the  most 
valuable  books  which  the  library  now  possesses. 

The   appointment   of  Abraham  Wheelock\  to  the  post  of 


had  presented  to  the  library  the  large 
collection  of  Bacon's  works,  formed 
for  him  at  Mr  Pickering's  expense, 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  set.  In  a 
very  short  time,  however,  one  of  the 
aatograph  letters  of  Bacon  disappear- 
ed, and  the  other  would  probably  have 
soon  followed  but  for  the  kindly  in- 


terference of  some  member  of  the 
Senate,  which  led  to  the  books  being 
replaced  in  the  compartment  from 
which  they  had  been  taken. 

^  As  it  has  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  include  Wheelock's  predeces- 
sors in  the  list  of  Custodes  Bibliotheca 
printed  in  the  Graduati,  it  may  be  as 
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librarian  in  1629  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect.  He  com- 
bined the  oflSces  of  Reader  in  Arabic  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Not 
however  that  this  prevented  his  attention  to  his  duties  as 
Librarian;  the  Parker  and  Erpenius  collections  gave  material 
for  his  lectures,  and  the  library  seems  to  have  been  well  used 
and  well  cared  for  during  his  tenure  of  oflBce.  There  are 
traces  of  his  hand  almost  throughout  the  collection  as  it 
existed  in  his  day ;  and  we  certainly  know  more  of  the  library 
and  have  more  materials  still  preserved  there  for  its  history 
firom  what  remains  to  us  of  Wheelock*s  time  and  that  of  his 
immediate  successor,  William  Moore,  than  we  have  of  any 
subsequent  period  down  to  the  last  twenty  years. 

About  1640  another  proposal  was  made  to  build  a  new 
Ubrary,  after  a  plan  designed  by  Dr  Cosin,  then  Master  of 
Peterhouse,  and  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot.  But  though 
this  project  was  set  aside  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the 
interest  felt  in  the  library  was  by  no  means  allowed  to  flag. 
In  1645-6  we  find  the  University  taking  advantage  of  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  to  petition  Parliament  that  Archbishop 
Bancrofts  library  might  be  transferred  from  Lambeth  to 
Cambridge  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  his  will.  A 
year  later  the  petition  was  granted,  and  the  books  which  had 
been  added  to  the  library  at  Lambeth  since  Bancroft's  death 
were  included  in  the  grant.  Precisely  a  year  later,  24th  March, 
1647-8,  the  Commons  passed  resolutions  to  spend  £2000  on 
the  University  Library  and  £500  on  the  purchase  of  a  collection 
of  Hebrew  books  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  an  Italian 
Rabbi,  Isaac  PragL  The  former  resolution  did  not  take  eflfect, 
but  the  latter  was  entrusted  to  Selden  and  Lightfoot  to  carry 
out,  and  the  books  were  brought  down  and  soon  made  available 

well  to  put  their  names  on  record,  an  1583.— Henry  Frogg. 

Cur  M  they  appear  in  the  audit  books,  1587. — John  Matthew. 

Bobjeot  to   revision  from  the  actual  1593. — MrDuckett. 

Touehers,  which  it  is  very  troublesome  1G23. — Mr  Brooke. 

to  examine.    The  office  was  establish-  1629. — Mr  Wheelock. 

ed  by  Oraoe  of  the  Senate,  10th  July,  [This  omission  has  been  rectified  in 

1577 :  the  edition  of  the  Graduati  issued  by 

1577. — Mr  James.  Dr    Luard    since    these    notes   were 

1581.— Biohard  Moody.  written.] 
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for  use.  This  was  the  foundation  of  our  Hebrew  library. 
Another  small  addition  was  made  about  twenty  years  later; 
they  occupied  one  bookcase  ;  and  they  are  the  solitary  instance 
of  a  collection  retaining  its  character  aa  such,  and  remaining 
intact  without  any  change  of  notation  from  that  time  to  the 
present*.  The  Pragi  books  are  almost  all  uniformly  bound, 
and  many  of  them  bear  the  thumb-marks  of  successive  gene- 
rations of  Cambridge  Hebraists,  to  whom  these  quaint  red 
bindings  and  red  lettered  edges  are  many  of  them  very  familiar. 
It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  vote  of  the  Commons  that  Selden 
is  mentioned  in  our  Commemoration  service  as  a  benefactor 
to  the  library.  A  body  so  loyal  to  the  Crown  as  the  University 
shewed  itself  after  the  Restoration,  was,  of  course,  bound 
altogether  to  ignore  any  act  of  munificence  displayed  towards 
it  by  the  Parliament  during  the  Civil  War ;  though  they  did 
not  feel  bound  to  disgorge  all  the  good  things  they  had  become 
possessed  of  thereby.  Certainly  there  are  no  traces  of  Selden's 
benefactions  in  any  other  form. 

There  is  great  diflSculty  in  understanding  how  the  different 
rooms  were  arranged  at  this  time,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  in 
the  names  given  to  the  different  parts.  A  grace  was  passed 
to  allow  the  Greek  school  to  be  used  for  the  Lambeth  booka 
This  must  mean  the  upper  room  on  the  west  side,  or  what  we 
now  call  the  second  room,  which  did  not  become  permanently 
part  of  the  library  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  It  is 
possible  that  a  great  part  of  the  library  was  put  there,  though 
the  choicest  books  were  certainly  placed  in  Rotherham's  library. 
Again,  Sir  John  Wollaston  is  said  (Cooper's  Memorials,  iiL  69) 
to  have  defrayed  the  cost  of  fittings  for  the  reception  of  the 
Lambeth  books;  but  these  fittings  are  clearly  the  cases  now 
existing  in  the  first  room,  the  original  communis  libraria.  The 
new  style  of  book-cases  may  have  enabled  the  room  to  hold 
many  more  volumes  than  the  old  desks  and  stalls  would ;  but 
there  is  no  trace,  in  the  marking  of  the  books,  of  more  than 
two  rooms  having  been  used,  the  first  room  and  the  east  room. 

^  [Since  the  above  was  written,  this      arranged,  for  greater  convenience,  in 
class  also  has  been  broken  np,  and      a  diffei^ent  part  of  the  Library*.] 
the  books  have  been  completeljr  re- 
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In  IB-lfO  Dr  Holdsworth,  Master  of  Emmanuel,  died,  and 
left  his  whole  library  to  the  University;  but  as  his  will  did 
not  take  eflFect  till  1663,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
of  it  under  that  date.  Numberless  small  benefactions  poured 
in,  both  by  gift  and  bequest,  and  are  entered  in  the  register. 
Wheelock  died  in  1653  and  left  some  books;  and  William 
Moore  of  Caius,  who  died  in  1659,  carried  on  the  good  work 
of  his  predecessor.  It  was  in  his  time,  in  1658,  that  the 
remarkable  collection  of  Waldensian  books  and  papers  were 
given  to  the  library  by  Morland,  Cromweirs  envoy  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  His  connection  with  Cromwell  is  probably 
the  reason  why  his  gift  is  so  completely  ignored  in  all  our 
records  and  commemorations,  while  much  more  insignificant 
benefactors  have  been  duly  held  up  for  veneration.  The  still 
more  remarkable  fact  that  for  more  than  a  century  the 
librarians  themselves  uniformly  denied  the  existence  of  the 
most  important  part  of  the  collection,  is  well  known,  and  is 
only  one  example  in  a  thousand  of  the  disregard  of  such 
treasures  which  the  whole  history  of  the  library  brings  to 
light.  Moore's  memory,  though  no  commonwealth  sympathies 
could  be  a  blot  upon  his  character,  has  met  with  a  curiously 
similar  fate.  Though  a  fellow  of  his  College,  a  principal 
benefietctor  to  its  library,  and  well  known  to  all  the  literary 
men  of  his  time,  his  fellowship,  his  college,  and  oven  his  degree 
are  all  ignored  in  the  list  of  librarians  in  the  printed  Graduati, 
where  he  appears  simply  as  "  Gul.  Moore."  In  the  list  of 
the  large  collection  of  manuscripts  given  to  his  own  College, 
printed  in  the  Oxford  catalogue  of  1097,  he  is  misnamed  John 
Moore ;  while  in  the  modem  catalogue  of  the  Caius  manuscripts, 
compiled  by  one  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  his  name  is 
niost  unaccountably  passed  over  altogether  in  silence. 


VI. 

1660—1715. 

The  fruits  of  the   thoroughly   good  management   of  the 
library  during  Wheclock's  and  Moore*s  tenure  of  office  shewed 
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themselves  very  soon.  In  1662  Archbishop  Juxon  put  in  a 
claim  to  have  Bancroft's  library  returned  to  Lambeth;  and 
the  University  readily  took  means  to  restore  the  collection  to 
its  rightful  owner.  It  must  have  been  a  considerable  blow  to 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  library  to  see  twelve 
thousand  volumes  cleared  out  of  the  place,  and  the  shelves 
left  bare.  But  they  were  not  destined  to  remain  so  long.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  Dr  Holdsworth,  Master  of  Emmanuel 
College,  died  in  1649  and  left  his  library  to  the  University. 
There  had  been  some  dispute  on  the  matter  between  the 
College  and  the  University,  and  the  books,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  London,  remained  untouched  until  after  the 
Restoration.  In  fact,  the  same  chests  and  casks  which  took 
the  Bancroft  books  back  to  Lambeth  did  double  duty  and 
brought  the  Holdsworth  books  down  here.  These  last  of  them- 
selves almost  equalled  in  number  the  books  whose  places  they 
came  to  fill ;  and  when  Mr  Lucas  died  in  1664  and  lefb^  his 
own  whole  library  to  the  University,  amounting  to  .more  than 
four  thousand  volumes,  the  loss  of  the  other  collection  was 
more  than  compensated,  and  the  two  new  ones  together  made 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  volumes.  Holdsworth  s  was  very 
rich  in  divinity,  especially  in  those  early  pamphlets  of  the 
Reformation  period,  so  many  of  which  our  historians  search 
for  in  vain  elsewhere.  The  Lucas  collection,  formed  by  a 
cultivated  layman,  contained  but  few  duplicates  of  the  other, 
and  enriched  the  library  with  history  both  English  and  foreign, 
and  voyages  and  travels,  besides  a  fair  amount  of  foreign 
literature.  This  great  increase,  coming  upon  the  library  when 
it  had  been  almost  emptied  of  books,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
rearrange  and  recatalogue  the  whole ;  and,  the  east  room  or 
little  library  being  kept  for  the  manuscripts,  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  collection  was  incorporated  into  one  and  arranged 


^  It  was  said  aboTe  that  the  only  ment  only  gains  force,  as  the  gift  was 

two  bequests  of  libraries  on  record,  no    doubt    the    result    of    the    good 

were  those  of  Holdsworth  and  Hacket.  management  and  care  for  the  library 

What  led  to  the  statement  was  an  im-  which  was  patent  to  eveiy  one.    There 

prcssion  that  Lucas  gave  his  books  in  is  still  no  instance  later  than  Hacket. 
his  lifetime.     In  any  case,  the  argu- 
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in  the  Old  Library.  This  arrangement  then  made  (about  1667) 
has  existed  till  the  present  day;  for  though  the  books  have 
since  the  end  of  last  century  been  turned  out  of  their  shelves 
and  stowed  away  anyhow  on  plain  deal  shelving  put  round 
the  several  rooms  under  the  ceiling,  yet  the  books  have  never 
been  re-classed  in  those  shelves,  from  a  feeling  probably  that 
few  reasonable  persons  could  ever  want  to  consult  such  super- 
annuated literature. 

The  little  library,  however,  was  not  to  remain  long  an 
archive  for  manuscripts  only.  In  1666  Mr  Rustat  gave  a 
sum  of  £1000  to  the  University  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  so  as 
to  produce  a  certain  income  for  providing  the  library  with 
booka  This  was  the  first  actual  endowment  of  the  library; 
and  his  munificence  here  has  been  as  fruitful  in  its  results  as 
it  has  been  elsewhere.  Indeed  it  is  more  than  suflBcient  to 
justify  what  is  said  of  him  on  his  monument  in  Jesus  College 
Chapel,  that  the  more  he  laid  out  in  charity  during  the  year, 
the  more  he  had  in  hand  at  the  close.  The  thousand  pounds 
thus  given  two  hundred  years  ago  now  produce  almost  as 
much  annually ;  that  is  to  say,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
a  year  for  the  library,  beside  a  house  and  comfortable  income 
for  a  member  of  the  Senate  to  enjoy  in  Norfolk.  The  latter 
arrangement  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  some  persons  not  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  intention  of  the  donor,  but  where  the  Uni- 
versity profits  by  the  liberality  of  the  gift,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  grateful.  Mr  Rustat  made  a  stipulation  that 
the  books  bought  with  his  money  should  be  kept  together 
for  the  use  of  students,  and  should  not  leave  the  library ;  and 
that  a  continued  record  of  his  donation  should  be  preserved  in 
a  book  for  every  one  to  see.  The  books  were,  perhaps,  for  a 
long  time  kept  in  the  little  library  and  in  some  measure 
together,  though  of  this  we  have  no  definite  record ;  but  the 
method  of  keeping  up  the  donors  memory  in  a  visible  form 
was  too  radically  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  University,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  such  a  book  ever  having  been  thought  of. 
In  1670  Bishop  Hacket  died  and  left  his  whole  library  to  the 
University,  with  a  request  that  the  duplicates  should  be  sold 
and  other  books  procured  with   the  money.     This  collection, 
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amounting  to  about  a  thousand  volumes,  was  also  placed  in 
the  little  library,  which  for  the  next  fifty  years  seems  to  have 
been  the  receptacle  for  all  additions  of  whatever  kind.  So  at 
least  we  are  led  to  judge  from  the  marks  to  be  found  in  the 
books  belonging  to  that  period ;  but  we  have  from  this  point 
no  further  recorda  The  labour  of  cataloguing  and  arranging 
these  three  bequests  must  have  taxed  the  energies  of  the 
librarians  to  the  uttermost,  and  for  eighty  years  there  are 
hardjy  any  records  of  work  done  now  remaining.  It  is  probable 
that  a  search  through  the  accounts  at  the  Registry  would  throw 
a  good  deal  of  light  upon  this  period;  but  as  yet  this  has 
never  been  done.  It  is  the  more  strange  that  the  library  itself 
should  be  so  bare  of  records  during  this  time,  as  it  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  placa 

For  forty  years  we  know  of  nothing  worth  mentioning. 
But  in  1709  Mr  Worts  died  and  left  his  estate  at  Landbeach 
to  the  University,  directing  that  the  income  should  go  to 
certain  specified  University  purposes,  and  that  any  balance 
that  there  might  be  should  be  applied  for  the  use  of  the 
library.  This  is  the  second  endowment  of  the  library ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  hitherto  the  only  fund  which  the 
University  had  possessed  for  library  purposes  was  the  still 
slender  income  arising  from  Mr  Rustat's  gift  in  1666.  More 
than  a  century  elapsed,  however,  before  the  Worts  estate 
became  practically  available  as  an  endowment  of  the  library, 
or  rather  perhaps  before  it  was  remembered  that  the  surplus 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose;  and  the  result  is  that, 
while  the  income  from  this  source  now  amounts  to  about  a 
thousand  a  year,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  is  derived  simply 
from  the  interest  of  unspent  balances  allowed  to  accumulate, 
because  there  was  not  sufficient  literary  life  in  the  University 
to  call  for  the  proper  appropriation  of  the  money.  It  was  only 
about  fifty  years  ago  that  this  fund  became  a  regular  source  of 
income  to  the  library. 

But  a  very  few  years  after  the  death  of  Mr  Worts,  another 
event  happened,  which  had  a  much  more  speedy  influence  upon 
the  library.  It  was  in  1715  that  George  the  First,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Townshend,  bought 
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and  presented  to  the  University  the  magnificent  library  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  John  Moore,  who  had  died  a  few  months  before. 
This  collection  was  in  itself  more  than  double  the  whole  of 
the  then  existing  University  Library;  and  it  was  the  means 
of  altering  the  whole  face  of  the  University  buildings.  The 
old  Senate  House  (now  the  catalogue  room)  and  the  adjoining 
school  were  to  be  given  up  to  the  library,  so  that  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  schools  quadrangle  should  be 
appropriated  to  books;  and  the  present  Senate  House  was 
built  in  consequence.  The  King  himself,  and  his  successor, 
George  the  Second,  and  many  others,  came  forward  very  libe- 
rally to  supply  the  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  great 
works  rendered  necessary  by  the  King  s  gift  of  this  magnificent 
library.  A  new  office,  that  of  principal  librarian,  was  created, 
as  became  the  dignity  of  the  place,  and  all  sorts  of  learned 
men  were  chartered  to  do  the  work  necessary  to  render  the  books 
available  for  use  as  speedily  as  possible,  but,  from  one  cause 
or  other,  the  work  flagged,  and  it  was  upwards  of  five  and  thirty 
years  before  the  new  library  was  rendered  ready  for  use ;  and 
during  that  time  the  pillage  was  so  unlimited,  that  the  only 
wonder  is  that  we  have  any  valuable  books  left.  There  are  no 
inventories  of  Bishop  Moore  s  library  preserved,  not  even  of  the 
manuscripts,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  ought  to  be 
there  and  what  treasures  we  might  have  had ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  disheartening  to  find  traces  of  books  which  we  happen 
to  know  were  here  during  that  period,  but  which  are  now 
irrecoverably  lost 


VIL 

1715— 18o3. 

During  the  period  just  spoken  of,  between  1715  and  1750, 
when  the  library  came  to  life  again,  there  are  certain  donations 
which  claim  a  more  special  mention  at  our  hands.  The  Rev. 
George  Lewis,  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  left  a  bookcase  containing 
a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  Persian  manuscripts,  brought, 
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it  is  believed,  from  India.  In  the  cabinet  are  several  other 
eastern  curiosities,  which  are  faithfully  preserved  in  much  the 
same  state  as  he  left  them.  Fortunately  a  catalogue  was  printed 
at  once,  so  that  it  has  been  possible  from  time  to  time  to  verify 
the  contents.  But  there  are  no  instructions  to  the  librarian  as 
to  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  with  them,  and  the  library 
contains  no  record^  even  of  the  year  in  which  the  collection 
came  to  the  University. 

In  1740,  Baker  didd  and  left  the  University  volumes  24  to 
42  of  his  manuscript  collections.  It  is  needless  here  to  say 
what  a  mine  of  information,  especially  on  University  subjects, 
these  books  contain ;  the  incessant  demand  for  them  is  the  best 
testimony  they  can  have ;  and  now  that  Mr  Mayor  s  loving  care 
has  produced  a  thoroughly  good  calendar  of  their  contents, 
their  usefulness  has  increased  tenfold.  Until  quite  lately  these 
books  never  formed  part  of  the  MS.  collection  in  the  library. 
They  were  always  kept  apart  and  never  included  in  any  cata- 
logue of  the  MSS.  even  when  they  were  all  rearranged  in  1750. 
Possibly  they  were  looked  upon  as  too  useful  to  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key. 

When  the  BrOyal  Library  was  arranged,  the  MSS.  were  left 
till  the  last,  and  the  final  settlement  seems  not  to  have  taken 
place  till  1752.  The  two  rooms  added  to  the  library,  the 
present  catalogue  room,  and  the  present  second  room,  were 
devoted  to  this  collection,  and  the  little  square  required  to  join 
the  second  room  to  the  first  was  bought  from  King  s  College, 
and  a  small  square  room,  with  a  dome  over  it,  was  built  in 
between  what  had  hitherto  been  the  three  end  walls  of  the  two 
University  buildings  and  that  of  King's  Collega  By  this 
arrangement  there  was  communication  all  round  the  square  of 
the  library  floor. 

Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  printed  books  in  the  Royal  Library,  the  common  French 
system  having  been  adopted :  Theology,  Law,  Science  and  Arts, 
History,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature.     The  one  compartment 

'  [There  is  no  written  record ;  but  a  Dr  Luard  mentions  that  a  grace  for 
brass  plate  on  the  book-case  itself  returning  thanks  to  the  donor  was 
gives  1726,  as  the  date  of  the  gift,      passed  May  2, 1727.] 
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left  over  (viz.  Dd,  at  the  south  end  of  the  second  room)  and  the 
square  under  the  dome  were  allotted  to  the  manuscripts.  By 
this  time  the  energies  of  those  employed  seem  entirely  to  have 
fidled ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful  than  the  way  the 
manuscripts  were  literally  shovelled  into  their  places.  No 
regard  was  paid  to  subject,  none  to  the  collection  from  which 
they  came,  none  even  to  the  size  of  the  volumes ;  they  were  all 
put  upon  the  shelves  just  as  they  happened  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  room,  and  so  stuflFed  away.  When  this  was 
done,  a  catalogue  was  made  which  certainly  does  some  credit  to 
the  compiler,  though  the  Oriental  manuscripts  fared  but  badly ; 
such  descriptions  as  "  Thin,  perhaps  Turkish,**  or  "  Liber  muti- 
lus,"  being  allowed  to  pass  without  comment.  Had  there  been 
any  inventory  received  of  Bishop  Moore*s  books,  or. even  made 
when  they  came,  we  should  have  been  spared  a  good  deal  of  the 
disgrace  which  has  fallen  upon  us  from  persons  outside  our  walls. 
This,  however,  was  a  secondary  consideration.  The  build- 
ings were  at  this  time  more  thought  of  than  the  books  kept  in 
them.  The  dignified  appearance  of  the  new  Senate  House 
made  the  University  discontented  with  the  humble  appearance 
of  Rotherham's  building,  which  formed  the  east  front  of  the 
schools;  so  in  1755  this  was  doomed,  and  a  more  suitable 
building,  the  present  east  room,  was  built  on  the  site.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  room  contained  Hacket  s  Library,  the 
books  bought  with  the  Rustat  money,  and  all  modem  additiona 
The  Copyright  Act  was  not  very  fruitful  at  this  time;  small 
parcels  apparently  came  down  from  Stationers*  Hall  twice  a 
year,  and  the  growth  of  the  collection  was  very  slow.  This 
want  of  life  re-acted  upon  the  officials,  and  nothing  is  recorded 
during  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except  the  purchase 
of  a  number  of  manuscripts  in  1785  at  Dr  Askew*s  sale,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  library  in  1772,  at  which  a  large  number  of 
rare  books  were  reported  to  be  missing.  The  latest  previous 
inspection  had  been  in  1748,  when  902  volumes  were  reported 
as  missing  from  the  old  library  alone.  Some  few  of  these  were 
no  doubt  sold  at  the  "Sale  of  Duplicates  from  the  Royal 
Library**  in  1742;  but  the  larger  portion  of  them  were  cer- 
tainly not  duplicates,  and  the  loss  was  the  result  of  that  whole* 
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sale  pillage  spoken  of  before.  It  is  very  singular  that  the  very 
same  year  that  the  inspection  shewed  such  serious  losses  to 
have  happened  from  unrestricted  access,  the  University  should 
have  made  fresh  orders  (the  basis  of  those  now  in  use),  permit- 
ting more  fully  this  same  freedom  of  access.  The  Cicero  de 
Officiis  printed  in  1465  on  vellum,  a  Salisbury  Breviary  printed 
in  1483  on  vellum  (the  only  known  copy  of  the  first  edition), 
the  Salisbury  Directorium  Sacerdotum  printed  by  Caxton  (the 
only  known  copy),  are  three  instances  out  of  many  scores  of 
such  books  which  might  be  mentioned  as  purloined  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  simply  from  this  total 
disregard  of  all  care  for  the  preservation  of  the  booka  Even 
manuscripts  were  lent  out  on  ordinary  tickets;  and  it  was 
seemingly  only  owing  to  the  strong  remonstrances  of  Mr 
Kerrich,  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  day,  that  a  grace  was 
passed  in  1809,  requiring  that  no  manuscript  whatever  should 
be  borrowed,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  and  on 
a  bond  given  for  the  same  to  the  Librarian.  "We  have  the 
ticket,  but  we  cannot  get  the  book  back,"  Mr  Kerrich  sajrs,  and 
to  this  day  the  book  in  question  has  never  been  returned. 

It  is  needless  and  it  is  diflScult  to  say  much  of  the  history 
of  the  library  during  the  past  fifty  years.  About  fifty  years 
ago  the  Copyright  Act  began  to  take  eflfect,  and  a  much  larger 
and  gradually  increasing  quantity  of  books  has  been  yearly 
added  to  the  library.  About  that  time  the  Worts  Trustees 
awoke  to  the  responsibilities  of  their  trust,  and  the  want  of 
space  became  so  pressing  in  consequence  of  this  renewed 
activity  that  steps  were  soon  taken  to  secure  additional  room. 
The  old  quadrangle  of  King  s  College  was  bought  for  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  as  soon  as  the  college  had  ceased  to  use  the 
building,  in  1829;  and  since  1826  a  tax  of  eighteenpence  a 
quarter  had  been  levied  upon  members  of  the  University  for 
the  further  support  of  the  library.  What  was  really  needed 
was  an  organising  head  to  direct  and  give  a  unity  to  all  these 
movements  for  increase,  and  to  turn  the  additional  room  to  a 
proper  account  when  granted  by  the  University.  It  is  the 
want  of  this  which  has  rendered  the  library  that  chaos  which  is 
so  often  and  so  justly  complained  of,  and  which  it  will  require 
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stronger  hands  than  the  University  is  likely  to  have  for  some 
time  in  any  way  to  remedy  satisfactorily.  A  little  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  a  grand  plan  was  conceived  of  erecting  a  large 
quadrangle  on  the  site  of  the  old  buildings.  One  side  was 
really  built,  what  is  now  known  as  Cockerells  building;  but 
instead  of  mapping  out  the  building  for  various  definite  claisses 
of  books,  the  spare  room  was  seized  at  once,  one  of  the  rooms 
temporarily  emptied  into  this,  and  the  emptied  room  at  once 
employed  to  hold  the  Fitzwilliam  Collection.  This  want  of 
organisation  had  the  effect  of  destroying  any  arrangements 
that  might  have  been  contemplated  for  both  of  the  rooms  in 
question. 

Soon  after  this,  in  1853,  the  Syndicate  was  re  constituted 
on  a  new  basis ;  instead  of  consisting  of  all  the  officials  of  the 
University,  it  was  to  consist  of  sixteen  picked  men,  distinguished 
and  active  in  different  branches  of  literature,  who  might  be  a 
material  assistance  in  directing  the  choice  of  books  to  be  added 
to  the  library,  and  in  giving  advice  and  directions  as  to  the 
general  administration  of  the  place.  The  idea  was  excellent ; 
the  fresh  activity  of  the  new  body  was  considerable ;  the  only 
misfortune  was  that  it  was  new  wine  put  into  old  bottles.  No 
care  at  all  was  taken  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  real 
executive  of  the  library ;  and  for  many  years  this  fermentation 
only  resulted  in  a  constant  fluctuation  of  places  made  and 
unmade,  and  orders  made  and  unmade  or  else  left  to  lie 
neglected  in  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syndicate. 
It  must  be  many  years  before  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things 
can  be  got  rid  of  from  the  place,  with  much  greater  energy  and 
organising  power  than  the  University  now  has  at  its  disposal. 
Let  us  only  hope  that  the  undoubtedly  good  elements  in  the 
new  constitution  will  bear  fruit  more  effectually  than  the  bad ; 
and  that  the  larger  the  library  grows,  the  larger  may  be  the 
circle  of  those  who  find  it  an  indispensable  and  at  the  same 
time  an  increasingly  available  source  of  supply  for  their  literary 
needs. 

HENRY  BRADSHAW. 


XI.  A  Classified  Index  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  Books  in  the  De  Meyer  Collection 
SOLD  AT  Ghent,  November  1869\ 

It  very  rarely  happens  that  a  sale  catalogue  is  dra'^ni  up  with 
such  care  and  knowledge  as  regards  early  printed  books  as  to  render 
the  formation  of  such  an  index  as  the  present  in  any  way  possible, 
unless  after  a  careful  verification  by  the  books  themselves.  Indeed 
Ghent  is  almost  the  only  place  where  there  seems  to  be  any  attempt 
to  give  the  attention  to  this  subject  which  nevertheless  is  rendered 
all  the  more  necessary  from  the  very  high  prices  which  almost  any 
good  specimens  of  early  printing  are  sure  to  bring.  The  auction 
catalogues  issued  by  the  first  houses  in  England  and  France  are  a 
standing  disgrace  to  the  two  countries  so  far  as  this  class  of  books  is 
concerned ;  and  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  any  change  for  the  better. 

The  present  index  was  drawn  up  at  first  simply  for  my  own 
convenience.  It  is  now  at  the  service  of  any  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  Having  been  for  some  time  specially 
occupied  with  the  early  typography  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
sale  of  a  library,  like  that  of  the  late  M.  De  Meyer,  containing  a 
number  of  extremely  interesting  specimens  of  books  of  this  class, 
was  sufficient  inducement  to  me  to  print  a  brief  index  to  the 
fifteenth-century  books  in  the  catalogue,  before  going  over  to 
Ghent  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  results  of  the  work.  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  our  Cambridge 
authorities  combined  with  the  discretion  of  my  old  and  valued 
friend  Mr  Boone,  to  whom  I  entrusted  my  commissions,  our  museum 
of  early  printing  at  Cambridge  has  obtained  from  this  collection 
some  additions  which  are  well  worth  possessing. 

1  Published  as  Memorandum  No.  2,  April,  1870. 
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The  books  are  arranged  strictly  according  to  tlieir  respective 
countries,  townl^  and  presses;  and,  the  year  of  the  earliest  dated 
production  of  each  country,  town,  or  press,  being  affixed,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  arrangement  will  at  once  afford  its  own  explanation.  The 
numbers  prefixed  to  each  title  are  the  numbers  in  the  sale  cata- 
logue; and  a  cross  list  is  given  containing  the  corresponding 
numbers  of  the  sale  catalogue  and  of  this  index.  Where  we  have 
a  copy  of  the  book  in  our  museum  of  early  printing  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Cambridge,  I  have  said  so.  Wliere  a  book  is 
described  in  Mr  Holtrop^s  Catalogtta  of  the  fifteenth-century  books 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague  (Hagae  Comitum,  1856,  8vo.),  I 
have  given  the  reference  (BRH).  Where  there  is  a  facsimile  of  any 
book  to  be  seen  in  the  same  writer's  Monumena  Typographiqnea  dea 
Paya-Bas  (La  Haye,  1868,  4to.),  I  have  referred  to  the  plate  (MT); 
only  it  must  be  remembered  that  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
final  order  of  the  plates,  and  not  to  that  in  which  they  were  issued. 
Such  constant  reference  is  made  to  these  two  books,  that  this  index 
wiU  be  of  little  use  to  any  one  who  does  not  possess  them  both. 
In  the  case  of  books  printed  by  Gerard  Leeu  at  Gouda  or  at 
Antwerp,  I  have  given  the  reference  to  Mr  P.  Van  der  Meersch's 
list  published  in  the  BvUetin  du  Bibliophile  Beige  for  1847  (YDM). 
Por  books  printed,  or  supposed  to  have  been  printed,  by  Thierry 
Martens,  I  have  referred  to  Mr  A.  F.  Van  Iseghem's  Biographie 
(VI).  And,  lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  few  books  found  here,  printed 
at  Audenarde  or  Ghent,  I  have  referred  to  Mr  Ferd.  Vander- 
haeghen's  exhaustive  Bibliographie  Gantoise  (VDH). 

There  are  a  few  points  in  which  I  have  taken  leave  to  differ 
from  the  accomplished  scholar  to  whom  the  compilation  of  the  sale 
catalogue  was  entrusted.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  append  a  few  notes,  partly  to  justify  what  may 
well  seem  to  be  presumption  on  my  part,  and  partly  from  an  earnest 
desire  to  stir  up  those  who  are  willing  to  study  such  subjects  to  a 
further  prosecution  of  them  upon  a  sounder  basis  than  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  and  to  shew  that  if  only  a  rational  method  of 
pursuing  such  researches  be  once  adopted,  results  may  be  expected 
which  will  fully  compensate  for  the  long  and  patient  work  by  which 
alone  they  can  be  obtained. 

I  little  thought,  when  these  pages  were  sent  to  the  press,  that 
death  would  deprive  me  of  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  which  I 
anticipated  from  printing  them.     It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  that 
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combination  of  gentleness  and  modesty  with  deep  research,  which 
characterised  ever3rtldng  which  came  from  Mr  Holtrop's  pen,  so  far 
as  I  ever  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  Those  who  knew  him 
while  he  lived  will  readily  understand  the  keen  pleasure  with  which 
I  looked  forward  to  bringing  him  this  year  the  firstfruits  of  my 
attempts  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  becoming  personally 
acquainted  with  one  whom  I  had  so  long  known  only  by  cor> 
respondence.  My  desire  in  these  studies  was  to  be  a  willing  pupil 
of  his ;  my  pleasure,  to  prove  to  him  that  his  work  was  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  others  could  stand  to  pursue  the  same  en- 
quiries to  still  further  and  clecurer  results. 


H.  R 
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in  tie  iDe  fUtJSitt  collection. 


GERMANY  (1454). 
Cologne  (1466). 

mrZeU{UQQ): 

110*^Joh.  Nider,  Manuale  confessorum  et  Dispositorium  moriendi. 
Ab.  1470.     4«.  [i 

At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

229  Adriani  Carthus.  Liber  de  remediis  utriusque  fortunae.     Ab. 

1470.     4«.  [2 

At  Cambridge. 

6  Petri  Comestoris  Historia  Scholastica.     Ab.  1473.     Folio.      [3 
At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

Arnter  Hoemen  (1470): 

110*  Formula  vivendi  canonicorum.     Ab.  1472.     4^  [4 

At  Cambridge  (this  oopy).    Certainly  not  so  late  as  1477. 

Printer  of  the  Dialogi  decern  (1473)  : 

93  Flores  B.  AugustinL     Ab.  1473.     Folio.  [5 

At  Cambridge.    Not  printed  by  Veldener.    See  Note  A. 

Cowr  Winters  de  Homborch  (1476); 

490  Fasciculus  temporum.     1476.     Large  folio.  [6 

At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

123  Job.  Nider,  Sermones  totius  anni.     Ult.  Aug.  1480.     Folio.   [7 
At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Unknown  Printer : 

32  GuiL  de  Gouda  Tractatus  de  expositione  missae.     4^  [8 

At  Cambridge  (this  oopy).    Certainly  not  printed  at  Devon tcr. 

B.  14 
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Basle  (1468). 

Lewih  Ysenhut  (1489) : 

27  Walfart  oder  bylgrung  der  seligen  Jungfrowen  Marie.     1489. 

8«.  [9 

At  Cambridge  (this  copy)    Leaf  1,  wanting  in  this  copy,  is  not  blank, 
but  oontains  the  title,  <&o.    See  Hain  9827. 

Unknown  Place  (?  Nuremberg). 

Unknotvn  Printer  : 

73**  Horologium  devotionis.     8®.  [10 

See  below,  n<*  13. 

73«  De  vita  et  beneficiis  J.  C.     8^  [11 

See  below,  n<*  13. 

73^Ger  de  Zutphania,  Tractatus  de  spiritualibus  ascensionibus. 
8«.  [12 

See  below,  n<*  18. 

Unknown  Place  (?  in  Alsace). 

Unknoum  Printer  : 

73^Horae  secundum  usum  ecclesiae  Romanae.     8^.  [13 

This  yolome  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Due  d'  Arenberg. 

ITALY  (1465). 
Rome  (1467). 

Fran  de  Cinquinis  (1479)  : 

109  Antonini  archiep.  Florentini  Summula  confessionis.     4^        [14 
At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Venice  (1469). 

Virydel  de  Spvra  {yil^Y 
472  Fran  Philelphi  Epistolae.     Ab.  1472.     Folio.  [15 

At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Erh  EatdoU  de  Augusta  (1478) : 

349  Fran  Mataratius  de  componendis  versibus.     7  Cal.  Dec.  1468 
{Le.  1478).     4«.  [16 
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FRANCE  (1470). 
Paris  (1470). 

Pet  Caesaria  and  Joh  Stoll  (1473) : 

634  Valerius  Maximus.     1475.     Folio.  [17 

At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Guide  Mercator  (1483) : 

120  S.  Bonaventurae  Sermones  de  morte.     1494.     4^  [18 

Lyons  (1473). 

Joh  Schuah  cUuM  Cleyn  (         ) : 

124  S.  Yincentii  Sermones  de  tempore,  de  oratione  dominica,  k/o, 

1499.     2  vola  4«.  [19 

Hain  ♦7013. 

HOLLAND  (1471—73). 
Utrecht  (1473). 

Joh  Yddener,  late  of  Louvain  (1478): 

17  Epistelen  en  Ewangelien.     30  Jul.  1479.     Ed.  A,     4^  [20 

BRH  50.    MT  39.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

491  Fasciculus  temporum.     U  Feb.  1480.     Folio.  [21 

BRH  51.    MT  39,  40.    At  Cambridge. 

6?/ (1479): 

145*Otten  van  Passau,  Boeck  des  gulden  throens.     30  Mar.  1480. 

FoHo.  [22 

BRH  46.    MT42,  48,  44.    At  Cambridge. 

« 

Deventer  (1477). 

Ric  Paffroed  de  Cohnia  (1477),  before  1486  : 

100  Speculum  exemplorum.     2  Mai.  1481.     Folio.  [23 

BRH  266.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

90  S.  Augustini  Confessiones.     1483.     4«.  [24 

BRH  269.    MT  64.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Ric  Paffroed  de  Cohnia^  after  1487  : 

31*  Guil  de  Gouda,  Tractatus  de  expositione  missae.     20  Feb.  1490. 
40.  [25 

BRH  286.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

14—2 
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3  P  Colloquium  peccatoris  et  crucifixi  (fee.    18  Nov.  1491.    4^     [26 
BBH  294.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Jac  de  Breda  (1486) : 

21  Ouillermi  Postilla  super  Epistolas  et  Evangelia.     21  JuL  1491. 
4«.  [27 

Not  in  BBH. 

348  Maphei  Yegii  Yita  Divi  Antonii.    Ab.  1491.     4«  [28 

BBH  855.    At  Oambridge. 

99  Quatuor  noyissima.     6  Dec.  1494.     4^  [29 

BBH  870.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

101^  Stella  clerioonmi.     17  Jan.  1498.     4o.  [30 

BBH  887.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

327  Gemma  vocabulorum.     30  Mar.  1498.     4^  [31 

BBH  888.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

GOUDA  (1477). 

GerLem{U71): 

509  Passionael,  somerstuc.     1  Apr.  1480.     Folio.  [32 

BBH  412,  vol.  2.    MT  68.    VDM  18.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

607  S.  Hieronymus,  Vaderboeck.     3  Dec.  1480.     PoUo.  [33 

BBH  416.    VDM  22.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

101*8.  Bonaventurae  Soliloquium.     Early  in  1484.     4^  [34 

BBH  169.     Not  in  VDM.     YI  18,  but  unquestionably  not  by  Th. 
Martens.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy).    See  Note  B. 

Printer  of  the  Teghen  die  strael  der  minnen  (1484)  : 

19  Epistelen  efl  Evangelien.     23  Jun.  1484.     4''.  [35 

Not  in  BBH.    VDM  42  (this  copy).    At  Cambridge  (this  copy).    See 
NoteC. 

Delft  (1477). 

Jac  Jacobszoen  van  der  Meer  cmd  Afaur  Temantszoen  van  Mid- 
deJhorch  (1477) : 

3  Bible  in  duytsche.     10  Jan.  1477.     5  Parts,  Folio.  [36 

BBH  425.    MT81.    At  Cambridge. 

107  Summe  le  roy.     24  Apr.  1478.     4^  [37 

BBH  427.    MT81.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Jac  Jacobszoen  vander  Meer  (1480) : 

10  Die  duytsche  Souter.     12  Feb.  1480.     8^  [38 

BBH  429.    MT  82.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 
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18  Epistelen  efi  Ewangelien.     1481.     4^  [39 

BBH488^    MT82. 

20  Epistelen  efi  Ewangelien.     1484.     4^  [40 

Not  in  BBH. 

Chr  SfieUaert  (1488) : 

101^  Fonnnla  Vivendi  canonicoram.     Apr.  1496.     4^  [41 

BBH  474.  At  Cambridge  (this  copy).  There  is  a  slight  mistake  here 
in  the  eale  catalogae.  What  is  marked  lOl**  is  really  the  Quatuor  no- 
viitima  printed  at  Deventer  by  Jae.  de  Breda  in  16C^  followed  by  the 
Farmuia  Vivendi  eanonicorum  printed  at  Delft  by  Ch.  Snellaert  in 
April  1496. 

Hen  Eckert  van  ffoniberch  (1498) : 

508  a  Hieronymus,  Yaderboeck.     1498.     Folio.  [42 

BKH  464.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

ZWOLLB  (1479). 
Pel  van  Os  (1479) : 

121  S.  Bonaventurae  Sennone&     1479.     Folio.  [43 

BBH  479.    BIT  89.    At  Cambridge.    See  Note  D. 

94  S.  Bemaerd  Sermonen,  Winterstuc.    24  Dec.  1484.   Folio.      [44 
BBH  487,  vol.  i.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 
146  Der  Bien  boeck.     15  Jan.  1488.     Folio.  [45 

BBH  492.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

438  EflopoB  greens  per  Laur  Yallam  translatus.   Ab.  1495.   4^    [46 
BBH  486.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy).    Not  by  Ger  Leea.    See  Note  D. 

26  Ludolphos,  Leven  ons  heeren  J.  C.    15  Mar.  1499.    Folio.     [47 
BBH  506.    At  Cambridge. 

Haarlem  (1483). 

Jac  BeUaert  (1483) : 

106  Somme  le  roy  of  des  conincs  summe.     31  Mai.  1484.     4^      [48 
BBH  14.    At  Cambridge. 

957  Bartholomens  Engelsman,  Boeck  van  den  proprieteijten  der 
dinghen.     24  Dec.  1485.     Folio.  [49 

BBH  18.    MT85.    At  Cambridge. 

BELGIUM  (1478). 
Alost  (1473). 

Th  Martens  (2<»  Press,  1487) : 

115  Horologium  aetemae  sapientiae.     Ab.  1486-7.     4®.  [50 

BBH  57.    VI 30.    At  Cambridge. 
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116  Another  copy.  [51 

265  Juliani  Pomerii  Praenosticata.     Ab.  1486-7.     4^  [52 

Not  in  BBH.    VI 18.    At  Cambridge. 

210  Formula  vivendi  canonicorum.     4^  [53 

Not  in  BBH.    VI 17.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

138  Pectorale  dominicae  passionis.     4^  [54 

BBH  144.    VI 16.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

122  Sermones  super  Salve  regina,     9  Jul.  1487.     4^  [55 

BBH  59.    VI  24.    At  Cambridge. 

114  Angeli  de  Clavasio  Summa  Angelica  de  casibus  conscientiae. 
4  Jul.  1490.     Folio.  [56 

BBH  60.    MT46.    VI  27.    At  Cambridge. 

LOUYAIN  (1474). 

Joh  de  West/alia,  late  of  Alost  (1474): 

237  Regimen  sanitatis  Salemitanum.     Ab.  1480.     4*».  [57 

Not  in  BBH,  not  686.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

217  Antidotarius  animae.     Ab.  1483-4.     Folio.  [58 

BBH  118.    At  Cambridge. 

Joh  Veldenerj  late  of  Kuilenburg  (1484-85) : 

137  Alphabetum  divini  amoris.     8®.  [59 

BBH  690.    MT  47.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy).     See  Note  E. 

234  Herbarius.     Ab.  1484-85.     Ed.  A.     4°.  [60 

Not  in  BBH,  not  639.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy).    See  Note  E. 

Egid  vcm  der  Beerstraten  (1486) : 
8  Joh  Beetz  super  decem  praeceptis  decalogi.      19  Apr.   1486. 
Ed.  A.     Folio.  [61 

BBH  137.    MT  66.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Lud  de  Ra/oescot  (1488)  : 

103  Petri  de  Rivo  Opus  responsivum,  1488.     (1488.)     Folio.       [62 
BBH  132.    MT  67,  68.    At  Cambridge. 

Brussels  (1476). 

FrcUfrea  communis  vitae  (1476) : 

172  Aegidii  Carlerii  Sporta  fragmentorum,  1478;  et  Sportula  frag- 
mentorum,  1479.     Folio.  [63 

BBH  242. 

22  Joh  de  S.  Laurentio  Postillae  Evangeliorum.    4  Non.  Oct.  1480. 
Folio.  [64 

BBH  246.    At  Cambridge. 
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95  Petri  Blesenns  Epistolae.    Ab.  1480.     FoUo.  [65 

BBH260.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

118  8.  BemardiSermones.    In  prof estoPentecostes  1481.    Folio.  [66 
BKH  252.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

AUDENARDE   (1480). 

Am  Caewria  (1480) : 

125  Hermanni  de  Petra  de  Scutdorpe  Sermones.    1480.    Folio.     [67 
BBH515.    MX  95.    YDH  p.  8. 

Antwerp  (1482). 

MaUh  van  der  Goes  (1482) : 

102  Stella  clericorum.     Ab.  1486.     4^  [68 

Not  in  BBH,  not  157.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

238  Kanuti  Regimen  contra  pestilentiam.     Ab.  1486.     4°.  [69 

Not  in  BBH. 

230  Alberti  magni  Liber  secretorum,  etc.     Ab.  1486-87.     4^      [70 
BRH  100.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

133  De  imitatione  Christi.     Ab.  1486-87.     4^.  [71 

BBH  162. 

Ger  Leeu,  late  of  Qouda  (1484) : 

334  Albertanus  Causidicus  Brixiensis  de  arte  loquendi  et  tacendL 
Jun.  1485.     4^  [72 

Not  in  BBH.    VDM  55. 

328  Gemmula  vocabulorum.     23  Aug.  1486.     4°.  [73 

BBH  178.    ?  VDM  66. 

fl 

173  R.  Samuelis  Redargutio  contra  Judaeorum  errores.     15  KaL 
Nov.  1486.     4«.  [74 

BBH  595.    VDM  65.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

24  Ludolphus,  Leven  ons  heren  J.  C.     3  Nov.  1487.     Folio.      [75 
BRH  178.    MT  98, 106.    YDM  77.    At  Cambridge. 

169  Yan  de  gheestelike  kintscheyt  ihesu  ghemoraliseert.     16  Feb. 
1488.     8«.  [76 

BBH  182.    VDM  84.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

216  Auctoritates  Aristotelis,  &c.     1  Jul.  1488.     4«.  [77 

Not  in  BRH.    VDM  90. 

145^  (Fragment  of  a  leaf  of)  Historie  van  Grisildis.      Ab.   1487. 

4«.  [78 

Not  in  BBH.    Not  in  VDM. 
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218  Albertus  Magnus  de  virtutibus  animae.    14  Mar.  1489.   4^  [79 
BBH189.    YDM99.    At  Cambridge. 

437  Dialogus  creaturamm.     14  Apr.  1491.     4'.  [80 

BBH197.    yDM112.    At  Cambridge  (this  oopy). 

516^  Die  historie,  ghetiden  efi  exempelen  van  sint  Annen.  Ab.  1492. 
8«.  [81 

Not  in  BBH.  YDM  115  or  142?  At  Cambridge  (this  copy).  Not 
printed  by  the  Collacie  Broeders  at  Gk>uda.    See  Note  F. 

Claea  Leeu  (1487) : 

25  Ludolphus,  Leven  ons  heeren  J.  C.  anderwerven  gheprint.     20 

Nov.  1488.     FoHo.  [82 

BBH  211.    MT  106.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Th  Martens,  late  of  Alost  (1493) : 

98  Mich  Francisci  de  Insulis  Quodlibetica  decisio.     1496.     Ed.  A. 
4^     Pr,  on  vdlum.  [83 

BBH  146.    YI  81.    At  Cambridge  (on  paper).    See  Note  G. 

Adr  van  LieaveU  (1494) : 

517  Die  historie,  ghetiden  efi  exempelen  van  sint  Annen.     1  Sept. 

1496.     8«.  [84 

BBH  226.    At  Cambridge  (this  copy). 

Ghent  (1483). 

Am  Caesaris,  late  of  Audenarde  (1483): 

143  Guillermi  Alverni  Rhetorica  divina.   11  Kal.  Sept  1483.   4^    [85 
BBH  636.    MT113.    VDH  1. 

215  Boecins,  Yijf  bouken  de  consolatione  philosophie.    3  Mai.  1485. 

Large  folio.  [86 

BBH  636  or  641.    MT  113, 114.    VDH  3.    At  Cambridge. 


NOTES. 


Note  A. 
The  Printer  op  the  Florea  B,  Aiigitstini. 

I  CAN  see  no  ground  for  attributing  this  to  Yeldener's  press. 
This  and  the  Dialogi  decern  variorum,  auctorwn  which  is  dated  1473, 
are  clearly  from  the  same  press,  and  Mr  Holtrop  seems  to  have 
attribated  them  to  Yeldener's  Cologne  press,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr  Eloss  and  others;  see  BRH.  Part  2,  Nos.  118,  119.  In  the 
ManwfMns  Typographiques,  having  ascertained  from  Mr  Van  Even's 
researches,  that  Yeldener  matriculated  at  Lou  vain  in  1473,  Mr 
Holtrop  gives  facsimiles  of  these  two  works  as  the  earliest  specimens 
of  Yeldener's  Louvain  press.  But  the  type  is  not  at  all  identical 
with  that  of  the  ConsolcUio  peccatarum  which  has  the  letter  to 
Yeldener  (dated  7  August  1474)  prefixed,  and  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  earliest  known  production  of  his  press  at  Louvain  or 
anywhere.  It  is  very  evident  that  Yeldener  had  some  typographical 
relations  with  Arnold  ter  Hoemen,  Nic.  Goetz  of  Sletzstat,  and 
perhaps  other  Cologne  printers,  but  until  all  these  little  known 
Cologne  books  have  been  really  studied  with  method,  it  is  very 
unsafe  to  attribute  this  or  that  book  to  any  particular  printer, 
unless  in  the  case  of  absolute  identity  of  type  with  some  acknow- 
ledged production  of  the  printer  to  whom  it  is  attributed.  Had 
there  been  any  acknowledged  production  of  Yeldener's  in  precisely 
this  type  known  to  exist,  Mr  Holtrop  would  without  fail  have  given 
ns  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his  Monumens, 

Note  B. 

The  Printer  of  the  S,  Banaventurae  Soliloqwktm, 

Mr  Holtrop  has  conclusively  shewn  in  his  Etude  bibliographique 
concerning  Thierry  Martens,  that  the  group  of  books  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  one  were  not  printed  by  Thierry  Martens  at  all, 
but  by  Gerard  Leeu,  with  the  type  first  used  by  him  at  Gouda  at 
the  close  of  1483,  and  transferred  with  his  other  stock  to  Antwerp 
in  the  summer  of  1484.  It  becomes  then  necessary  to  enquire  what 
points  may  be  taken  as  characteristics  by  which  we  may  distinguish 
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Leea's  Antwerp  and  Gooda  books  from  each  otlier.  In  the  CaU^ 
logu4  Mr  Holtrop  dates  the  present  Tolmne  c  1485 — 86 ;  bat  I  do 
not  see  on  what  grounds.  I  can  find  none  ci  Leea's  Antwerp  books 
(from  September  1184  onwards)  with  a  blank  leaf  at  the  b^;inmng 
instead  of  a  title-page ;  while  in  all  his  Gooda  books  I  can  find  none 
that  have  anj  trace  of  a  title-page  except  the  ezceptioiial  volame 
Van  Marien  rtmn  cramAm  (BRH.  420).  On  this  groand  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  dass  all  the  dateless  books  in  this  type,  with  blank  title- 
pages,  S3  Unes  to  a  page,  and  with  signatorea  printed  to  the  sheet, 
not  to  the  leaf,  (a  1,  a  3,  b  I,  b  3  etc)  as  printed  by  G^.  Leea  at 
Goada  daring  the  first  half  of  1484. 

Note  C. 

Ths  Printkr  of  the  Teghen  die  s§rad  der  minnen. 

When  at  Ghent  on  the  day  before  the  sale  b^an,  I  omitted  to 
examine  this  volame  as  carefully  as  I  had  intended  to  da  Bat 
when  Mr  Boone  sacceeded  in  rescuing  the  volume  for  me  from  the 
hands  of  a  Paris  bookseller  who  had  bou^t  it  at  the  sale,  and  it 
came  into  my  possession,  my  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  unexpected  discovery  which  followed.  I  had  been 
anxious  to  get  the  book  because,  believing  it  to  be  Crerard  Leeu's, 
I  knew  that  his  latest  known  book  printed  at  Gouda  was  dated 
19  June  1484,  while  his  earliest  Antwerp  book  was  dated  18  Sep- 
tember 1484 ;  and  any  Gk>uda  book  even  a  few  days  later  than  his 
latest  knaion  book  would  be  a  satis^K^ry  acquisition.  However 
on  examining  the  type,  it  was  clearly  not  Leeu's  at  all,  and  at  first 
it  seemed  quite  strange  to  me,  until  after  a  few  minutes  it  occurred 
to  me  to  compare  it  with  Mr  Holtrop's  facsimile  of  one  of  his  few 
remaining  unsolved  difficulties,  a  volume  called  Teghen  die  strael  der 
minneUy  of  which  he  says  that  the  idiom  shews  it  to  have  been 
printed  in  Holland  rather  than  in  Belgium,  while  the  type  is  unlike 
any  that  he  has  seen  elsewhere.  Examination  shewed  that  the  type 
of  the  two  books  was  identical,  and  the  printer's  habits  (punctua- 
tion, mode  of  printing  signatures,  etc.)  were  also  the  same  in  both. 
Accordingly,  as  the  type  may  be  easily  recognised  by  any  one  from 
Mr  Holtrop's  facsimile  published  in  his  Momm^ene  Typogra/phiques^ 
1  call  the  printer  until  further  information  is  found,  the  Printer  of 
the  '*  Teghen  die  airael  der  minnen" 

But  the  existence  of  the  present  volume  has  a  further  interest 
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Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only  known  that  Gerard  Leeu  printed 
at  Goada  from  1477  till  the  summer  of  1484,  and  that  the  Fratres 
CdkUianum  printed  there  from  1496  onwards;  and  further  that 
there  was  preserved  in  the  library  at  Liibeck  a  dateless  book  (which 
however  bore  marks  of  being  a  production  of  the  xvth  century) 
printed  at  Gouda  by  one  Govaert  van  Ghemen.  One  or  two  school- 
books  were  set  down  in  the  catalogues  with  the  date  Grouda  1486 
etCLy  bat  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  modem  bibliographers  had 
oome  to  deny  their  very  existenca  A  few  years  ago  I  communicated 
to  Mr  Holtrop  the  fact  that  our  library  at  Cambridge  possessed 
a  book  entitled  '^  OptMculum  quintupertitum  grairnnaticaUy^  printed 
hi  two  sizes  of  type,  with  woodcut  initials,  and  with  a  full  imprint, 
shewing  the  book  to  have  been  printed  at  Gouda  by  Gotfridus  de  Os 
13  November  1486.  Very  soon  afterwards  Mr  Holtrop  discovered 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  book  at  Cologne,  and  this  at  once 
enaUed  him  to  attribute  several  until  then  unclaimed  books  to  the 
same  printer,  from  the  identity  of  the  types.  The  number  has 
been  since  increased,  and  now  includes  several  productions  of  a 
remarkable  nature,  volumes  of  poetry  and  romances  full  of  spirited 
woodcuts,  all  tending  to  place  Gotfridus  de  Os  or  Govaert  van 
Ghemen  (for  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  identity)  in  the  first 
rank  of  master  printers.  From  the  great  variety  of  types  which  it 
is  necessary  to  attribute  to  him,  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the 
Teghen  die  ttrael  der  minnen  and  our  Epistelen  efl  Evangelien  are 
also  from  his  press,  though  I  cannot  as  yet  place  them  under  his 
name,  because  I  cannot  yet  point  to  any  type,  initial-letter,  or  wood- 
cot^  which  is  common  to  both  sets  of  books. 

The  most  interesting  point  at  present  is  that  the  fact  of  the 
Tolnme  of  Epistelen  en  Evangelien  being  dated  23  June  1484,  proves 
oondosively  that  this  printer  did  not  succeed  Gerard  Leeu  at  Gouda 
on  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Antwerp,  but  that  he  must  have  had 
a  press  at  work  at  Gouda  before  Leeu  left.  The  woodcuts  are  those 
which  belonged  to  Leeu,  but  this  only  shews  the  friendly  relations 
which  existed  between  the  two  printers,  and  Leeu  must  still  have 
been  residing  at  Gouda  when  this  book  was  finished. 

Thero  is  another  point  too,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
hitherto  noticed,  which  may  lead  us  to  believe  that  Gotfr.  de  Os 
was  in  Gk>uda  in  1484.  Two  of  the  books  from  his  press  bear  the 
remarkable  device  of  an  elephant  and  castle  with  the  arms  of  Gk>uda 
and  the  letters  G.  D.     The  woodcuts  aro  differont  in  the  two  books, 
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but  the  device  is  practically  the  same  in  both  *.  Mr  Holtrop  has 
brought  to  light  an  interesting  passage  from  the  Chromde  of  Hcl- 
land,  shewing  that  an  elephant  was  led  about  through  several  towns 
in  Holland  in  the  year  1484  to  the  no  small  gain  of  its  ownera 
Mr  Holtrop  adduces  this  fact  merely  to  shew  why  the  elephants  in 
our  printer's  device  and  in  the  Haarlem  Bariholameua  printed  in 
1485  are  so  much  more  like  real  elephants  than  that  in  the  Dialogus 
creaturoflrw/n  of  1480  (also  printed  at  Gk>uda)  and  the  still  earlier 
woodcuts  of  the  Speculum  humanae  scUvatumis,  But  it  seems  to  me 
quite  possible  that  if  Govaert  van  Ghemen  was  printing  in  Gonda 
in  1484,  he  may  have  been  struck  with  the  howdah  on  the  elephant's 
back  and  the  identity  of  the  word  in  sound  with  the  name  of  the 
town,  and  so  may  from  this  cause  have  been  led  to  adopt  the 
elephant  and  castle  as  his  device.  But  no  doubt,  if  the  subject  is 
pursued  in  Holland  with  anything  like  the  zeal  and  discernment  of 
the  present  authorities  at  the  Hague,  other  books  will  some  day  be 
found,  which  will  afford  a  solution  of  most  of  these  difficulties. 

There  is  a  special  reason  which  I  must  mention,  why  the  history 
of  this  press  should  have  a  particular  interest  to  one  engaged  in 
forming  a  museum  of  early  printing  in  an  English  library.  It  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  ever  noticed  that  part  of  the  printing  materials 
of  Govaert  van  Ghemen  passed  over  to  England  about  the  time  that 
he  seems  to  have  removed  to  Copenhagen.  Caxton  died  in  1491 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  business  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (Wijnand 
or  Wijnkijn  van  Woerden) ;  and  some  of  the  large  type,  the  wood- 
cut of  the  master  and  scholars,  and  many  of  the  woodcut  initials 
used  by  Govaert  van  Ghemen  (all  figured  in  the  Monument  Typo- 
graphiquea)  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  W.  de  Worde's  early  books ; 
indeed  the  woodcut  initials  are  what  specially  serve  at  once  to 
distinguish  W.  de  Worde's  earliest  from  Caxton's  latest  books. 

Note  D. 
Printing  at  Zwolle. 
Scant  justice   has  been  rendered  to  Zwolle  in  the  Monumena 

1    It  is  in  what  looks  to  an  on-  into  the  incunabula  typograpkica  of 

educated  eye  like  stones  on  the  grotmd  his  country  will  some  day  be  pub- 

in  one  of  these,  that  the  practised  eye  lisbed.      They  cannot  fail  to  throw 

of  Mr  J.  H.  Hessels  has  detected  the  some  fresh  light  on  the  vexed  question 

words  G.  v.   Of.    It  is  to  be  hoped  of  the  origin  of  printing, 
that  Mr  Hessels*  minute  researches 
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TypographiqusB ;  and  the  whole  article  needs  re-writing,  and  the 
aooount  of  the  types  used  at  the  press  there  re-stated  with  greater 
aocuracy  and  somewhat  more  research.  Known  to  be  a  very  early 
aeat  of  the  engraver's  art,  and  to  be  the  place  where  the  blocks 
of  the  original  Biblia  paupenim  re-appear  on  the  revival  of  wood- 
engraving  in  Holland,  and  so  not  at  all  impossibly  the  very  place  at 
which  this  the  earliest  of  the  block-books  was  produced,  ZwoUe 
deflcnryes  to  have  its  typographical  history  studied  with  more  care. 
The  method  of  arranging  these  early  books  under  the  countries, 
towns  and  presses  at  which  they  were  produced  is  the  only  one 
which  can  really  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  is 
comparatively  easy  with  dated  books,  though  there  is  no  safeguard 
against  the  misleading  nature  of  an  erroneous  date.  But  the  study 
is  of  little  use  unless  the  bibliographer  will  be  content  to  make  such 
sn  accurate  and  methodical  study  of  the  types  used  and  habits  of 
printing  observable  at  different  presses,  as  to  enable  him  to  observe 
and  be  guided  by  these  characteristics  in  settling  the  date  of  a  book 
which  bears  no  date  on  the  surface.  We  do  not  want  the  opinion 
or  €Uctum  of  any  bibliographer  however  experienced ;  we  desire  that 
the  types  and  habits  of  each  printer  should  be  made  a  special  subject 
of  study,  and  those  points  brought  forward  which  shew  changes  or 
advance  from  year  to  year,  or,  where  practicable,  from  month  to 
month.  When  this  is  done,  we  have  to  say  of  any  dateless  or 
falsely  dated  book  that  it  contains  such  and  such  characteristics, 
and  we  therefore  place  it  at  such  a  point  of  time,  the  time  we  name 
being  merely  another  expression  for  the  characteristics  we  notice  in 
the  book.  In  fact  each  press  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  gentis,  and 
each  book  as  a  species,  and  our  business  is  to  trace  the  more  or  less 
dose  connexion  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  according  to 
the  characters  which  they  present  to  our  observation.  The  study 
of  palaeotypography  has  been  hitherto  mainly  such  a  dilettante 
matter,  that  people  have  shrunk  from  going  into  such  details,  though 
when  once  studied  as  a  branch  of  natural  history,  it  is  as  fruitful  in 
interesting  results  as  most  subjects.  The  Librarians  at  the  Hague 
have  done  very  good  service,  and  the  Catalogues  of  1866  is  far  the 
most  valuable  contributioii  to  this  class  of  literature  which  we  have, 
■0  far  as  extent  is  concerned ;  but  they  are  apparently  still  very  far 
from  recognising  the  natural  Jiistory  method,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  as 
the  only  one  which  can  be  productive  of  really  valuable  results.  It 
is  because  the  case  of  Zwolle  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  mean. 
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that  I  have  written  these  remarks  as  introductory  to  a  spedmeii  of 
the  kind  of  classification  which  I  wish  to  see  adopted.  If  I  say 
anything  which  may  seem  to  disparage  the  labours  of  Mr  Holtrop 
and  Mr  Campbell,  they  will  know  that  I  do  not  undervalue  them, 
seeing  that  except  Mr  Blades's  monograph  of  Caxton's  press,  the 
Hague  CcUcUogvs  and  Monumena  TypographiqvAS  are  the  only  books 
existing  in  any  literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  render  the  study 
of  palaeotypography  in  any  way  possible  upon  a  proper  basis. 
Germany,  Italy,  France  and  Spain  are  at  present  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable fields  of  work,  and  are  I  fear  likely  to  remain  so  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  following  sketch  is  an  extract  from  an  analysis  of  the 
MonwmffM  Typographiques  dea  Pays-Baa  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
ZwoUe.  Having  subscribed  for  two  copies  of  the  work,  I  cut  up 
one  of  them  into  the  whole  number  of  separate  facsimiles  of  which 
the  book  was  composed;  and  then  with  these  materials  and  the 
examination  of  actual  books,  wherever  they  came  within  my  reach, 
and  with  the  aid,  in  the  case  of  a  few  presses,  of  correspondence 
with  Mr  Holtrop,  the  way  became  clearer  towards  grouping  the 
several  books  according  to  their  types.  At  Zwolle  eleven  dififerent 
founts  of  type  occur  between  1479  and  1500 ;  and  these  enable  us 
to  mark  four  clear  groups  of  books  easily  distinguished,  while  on 
more  minute  grounds  they  are  separable  into  twelve  classes.  Of 
the  four  groups  the  first  consists  of  books  printed  in  types  peculiar 
to  the  place,  types  of  four  different  sizes  (nos.  1  to  4),  but  with  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  each  other  (1479 — 1483).  In  the  second 
group  (1484 — 1492)  the  predominant  type  (no.  5)  is  that  used  at 
Gouda  by  Gerard  Leeu  from  1477  to  1482,  and  from  that  point 
discontinued  by  him.  The  chief  type  (no.  8)  in  the  third  group 
(1493  to  1497-8)  is  very  like  the  large  type  taken  by  Gerard  Leeu 
from  Gouda  to  Antwerp  in  1484,  and  is  something  between  that 
and  the  type  used  at  Gouda  by  Govaert  van  Ghemen,  and  after  him 
by  the  Deventer  printers.  The  fourth  group  (1497-8  to  1600)  is 
distinguished  by  the  type  (no.  11)  known  by  the  name  of  Henrick 
die  Lettersnider.  The  twelve  classes  I  have  distinguished  as  A  to 
M,  and  the  characteristics  which  I  have  taken  sufiiciently  indicate 
the  meaning  of  the  groups.  One  mistake  in  the  imprint  of  the 
Faalterium,  a  mistake  which  is  constantly  occurring,  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  confusion;  and  from  the  date  being  read  6  Nov. 
1480  instead  of  —  Nov.  1486,  the  whole  history  of  the  types  has 
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been  obsoarecL  It  ought  to  have  been  observed  that  the  book  has 
a  printed  title-page,  which  first  occurs  late  in  1484;  that  it  has 
a  device  which  only  came  in  in  1484 ;  that  the  type  is  that  dis> 
ocmtinued  by  Gerard  Leeu  after  1482 ;  and  the  woodcut  of  Christ 
under  the  press  is  a  copy  from  one  of  Grerard  Leeu's  set  of  66  cuts 
which  make  their  first  appearance  in  1482 ;  so  that  it  could  not 
have  been  printed  in  1480.  Put  this  book  to  its  right  place,  and 
anjrone  can  see  that  Types  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  though  difiering  in  size, 
are  palpably  cut  by  the  same  artist ;  indeed,  some  of  the  letters  are 
almost  identical.  Therefore  as  the  name  of  Peter  van  Os  occurs  in 
ooxmezion  with  Types  3  and  4,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  class  them  all 
under  his  name.  When  the  lost  productions  of  Joh.  de  VoUenhoe 
are  fomid  it  will  be  time  enough  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
types  used  by  him.  About  the  latest  books,  I  have  but  few 
materials  to  work  upon,  as  we  have  only  two  books  at  Cambridge 
later  than  1495.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  the  old  two  devices  being 
used  after  1495,  while  in  the  Bctrtholomei  Coloniensis  Cananea  of 
1500  the  so-called  device  of  Tyman  van  Os  is  used  with  the  name 
however  of  Peter  van  Os  (Petrus  Ossensis).  From  my  classification 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  no  types  at  this  period  proper  to 
Tjrman  van  Os,  nor  any  book  with  his  name  that  can  fairly  be 
included  in  the  xvth  century;  so,  except  the  one  which  bears  his 
name,  I  have  attributed  them  to  the  father.  But  there  will  be 
other  occasions  of  going  more  deeply  into  this  question  than  is  suit- 
able at  the  present  moment. 


ZWOLLE  (1479). 

Woh.  de  VoUenhoe  (1479). 

Mentioned  by  Prosper  Marchand  as  the  printer  of  an  edition  of 
Petri  Hispani  Trctctahia  in  1479,  but  no  copy  is  now  known  to  exist, 
nor  any  other  productions  of  his  press. 

Peter  van  Oa  of  Breda  (1479). 

Glass  A.  Types  1,  2 ;  no  printed  signatures ;  no  device ;  no  title- 
page.    1479. 

1.     S.  Bonaventurae  Sermones. 

With  place,  no  printer^s  name,  1479.     Folio. 
MT.  89o :  Text  and  imprint,  Type  2. 
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2.  YocabolArius  *  Ex  qao.' 

With  place,  no  printer's  name,  Dec.  1479.     4ta 
ICT.  88b :  Text  and  imprint,  Tjpe  1. 

3.  S.  Bonayentnrae  Centiloquium. 

With  place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year  (1479).     4to. 
ICT.  89a:  Imprint,  Type  2. 

4.  Modus  confitendi 

No  place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year  (1479).     4ta 
ICT.  88a:  Text,  l^ype  1. 

5.  Theod.  de  Hercksen  Speculnm  juvenum. 

No  place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year  (1479).     4to. 
MT.  89b :  Text,  l^ype  2. 

COass  B.    Type  2;  printed  signatoree;  no  device;  no  title-page. 
148a 

6.  Fr.  Hngonis  de  Prato  Sermones  dominicales. 
With  place,  no  printer's  name,  1480.     Folio. 

ICT.  89d :  Imprint,  Type  2. 

Glass  0.    Types  3^  4;  printed  signatures;  no  device;  no  title- 
page.    (71481-1483). 

7.  Caroli  Yiroli  Epistolae  quas  Correctoria  vocani. 

With  place,  with  printer's  name,  no  year  (1 1481-1483).   4to. 
MT.  90d :  Text  and  imprint,  Type  3. 

8.  Joh.  de  Garlandia  Comutus  etc. 

No  place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year  Q  1481-1483).     4to. 
MT.  90e:  Text,  Type  3 ;  Ck>mmentary,  Type  4. 

Glass  D.    Type  5;  printed  signatures;  devices  1,  2^;  no  title- 
page.    Early  in  1484. 

9.  Die  gesten  van  Bomen. 

With  place,  with  printer's  name,  May  1484.     Folio. 
MT.92a:  DeTioe  2». 

Glass  £.     T3rpe  5;  printed  signatures;  devices  1,  2*;  printed 
title-page.    Late  in  1484. 

BBH.  487,  voL  1,  8.  Bemardns  Sermonen,  Winterstack  (printed 
24  Dec.  1484),  has  all  these  charaoteristios,  bat  no  £eu»imile  is 
given. 

Glass  F.    Type  5 ;  printed  signatures ;  devices  1, 2^;  printed  title- 
page.    1485-1489. 

10.     Der  sielen  troest. 

With  place,  with  printer's  name,  21  July  1485.     Folio. 


.1 
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MT.  98a  :  woodoot  (Irat  this  eat  is  borrowed  from  the  Oeiten  tfan 
R&meftf  ftnd,  m  saeh,  is  the  oat  fonnerly  belonging  to  Qer.  Leea 
at  Gooda,  and  ased  by  him  in  his  edition  of  that  work). 

MT.  92b:  I>eviee2^ 

11.  Psalteriam ;  Augustinus  de  laude  et  virtute  pBalmorum. 
With  place,  with  printer's  name, — Nov.  1486.     4to. 

MT.  90a  1 :  Text,  Type  5  ;  Device  1. 

MT.  90a  2:  Imprint,  Type  5;  Woodcat  (copied  from  one  in  Gerard 
Leea's  series  of  66  oats  of  1482). 

12.  Dat  Sterfboeck. 

With  place,  with  printer's  name,  1488.     Folio. 

MT.  93b:  Woodcat  (a  Datch  copy  from  the  original  Latin  Ar$ 

moriendi), 
MT.  92d :  Woodcat  initials  A,  B,  D,  E,  O,  H,  M,  N,  T. 

dMsG.    Types  6,  6;  printed  signataree;  devices  1,  2^;  printed 
title-paga    148a 

13.  Passionael  mitten  Martirologio,  Winterstuck. 
With  place,  with  printer's  name,  Nov.  1490.     Folio. 

MT.  92c:  Woodcat  initial  H.  The  title  of  this  book  is  in  Type  6, 
and  the  text  in  Type  5,  bat  no  facsimile  of  the  type  is  given. 

CDass  H.    Types  5, 6, 7;  printed  signatures;  devices  1,2^;  printed 
titl6-pa<a    1491  (-1492  7). 

14.  Psalterium  Virginis  Mariae. 
No  date  (1491).     8vo. 

MT.  90c :  First  line  of  text,  Type  5 ;  rest  of  text,  and  heading, 
Type  7.  (I  had  placed  this  here  conjectarally,  because  I  had 
never  seen  the  book,  and  no  aoooant  of  it  is  given  in  the  MT. 
except  as  being  without  date ;  so  that  until  further  information 
was  obtained,  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  last  among  the  books  in 
which  Type  5  occurs,  and  that  type  disappears  after  1492. 
Since  then,  however,  the  arrangement  is  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Exercitia  utiliisima  pro  horis  solvendis  is  also  in 
Types  6  and  7,  and  is  dated  30  April  1491.) 

COass  I.    Types  6,  8 ;  printed  signatures ;  devices  1,  2^ ;  printed 
title-page.    1493. 

15.  Epistelen  ende  Ewangelien  mitten  Sermonen. 

With  place,  with  printer's  name,  27  March  1493.     4to. 
MT.  90b  :  Text  and  imprint,  Type  8. 

Glass  K.    Tsrpes  6,  8,  9,  10;  printed  signatures;  devices  1,  2^; 
printed  title-page.    1494-1497(71498). 

16.  Kosetum  exercitiorum  spiritualium. 

No  place,  no  printer's  name,  1494.     Folio. 

B.  15 
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MT.  91a  1 :  Title,  lines  1,  2,  woodoot ;  Uoe  3,  Type  8. 

MT.  91a  2 :  Woodcat  (Half  a  block  of  the  original  Canticum  Can- 

ticorum), 
MT.  60'o :  Text,  Une  1.  Type  9 :  lines  2—4,  Type  10. 
MT.  91a  8  :  Head-line  and  imprint,  Type  8 ;  Text,  Type  9. 

17.  Baptistae  Mantuani  Secundae  Parthenices  opus. 
With  place,  no  printer's  name,  1497.     4to. 

MT.  94a  1 :  Title,  line  1,  Type  6 ;  lines  2—6,  Type  8. 
MT.  94a  2 :  Text,  Type  9 ;  Imprint,  Type  8. 

18.  Liber  faceti. 

No  place,  no  printer's  name,  no  year  (1  1 497).     4to. 

MT.  94b :  Title,  line  1,  Type  6 ;  lines  2,  3,  1^  8 ;  Woodcnt 
(copied  from  that  used  by  Jacobus  de  Breda  at  Deventer). 

Glass  L.    Types  9,  10,  11 ;  printed  signatures ;  7  device ;  printed 
title-page.    1499. 

BBH  506,  Ludolphas,  Leven  ons  heeren  J.  C.  (printed  15  March 
1499),  is  in  Type  11,  and  withont  any  device ;  but  no  facsimile 
is  given  in  the  MT.  of  any  book  as  printed  by  Peter  van  Os  after 
1494. 

Glass  M.    Tsrpes  9, 10, 11 ;  printed  signatures ;  device  3 ;  printed 
title-page.    1500. 

Bartholomei  Coloniensis  Ganones  (printed  by  *  Petras  Osaenais'  in 
1500)  is  in  Types  10  and  11,  with  device  8  ;  bat  no  facsimile  is 
given  in  the  MT. 

Tyinan  Peteraoen  van  Os  (?  xv.  century). 

Glass  A.    At  Zwolle;  Tjrpes  of  Peter  van  Os  9,  11;  Device  of 
Peter  van  Os  3 ;  printed  signatures ;  printed  title-page. 

1.  Aristoteles  de  moribus  ad  Eudemium. 

With  place,  with  printer's  name,  no  year.     4to. 

MT.  94c :  Text,  Type  9  of  P.  van  Os ;  Head-line  and  imprint. 
Type  11  of  P.  van  Os ;  Device  3  of  P.  van  Os. 

Glass  B.    At  Zutphen ;  his  own  device ;  his  own  type.    1518. 

2.  Die  costelike  scat  der  geesteliker  rijckdom. 
Zutphen,  with  printer's  name,  1518. 

MT.  94d  1 :  Imprint. 
MT.  94d  2 :  Device. 

■ 

As  the  EsoptM  grecus  is  printed  wholly  in  Type  8,  which  did  not 
come  into  use  till  1493,  it  is  clearly  erroneous  to  date  it  "about 
1484,"  as  is  done  in  the  Hague  Catalogus,  or  to  attribute  it  to 
Gerard  Leeu,  as  is  done  in  the  present  sale  catalogue.     By  dating 
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it  **aboat  1495"  I  mean  that  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  it 
may  have  been  printed  anj  time  between  1493  and  1497. 


Note  E. 
The  Printer  of  the  Herbarius.     Did  Veldrner  return  from 

KUILENBCRQ   TO   LOUVAIN  ? 

In  the  Sale  Catalogue  the  Herbarius  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  press  of  Mathias  van  der  Goes  at  Antwerp  about  1482  ;  and  the 
latle  there  given  to  it,  Herbarius  of  Kruidhoech  in  dietsche,  is  some- 
what misleading,  seeing  that  the  Dutch  translation  is  always  known 
as  the  Herbarius  of  Kruidhoeek  in  dietsche,  while  this  is  the  original 
Ifttin  with  merely  the  Dutch  name  of  each  plant  added  to  the  latin 
name  in  the  heading. 

Two  sizes  of  type  are  used  in  the  book,  a  smaller  for  the  text 
and  a  lai*ger  for  the  headings.  They  are  evidently  meant  to  go 
togetiier,  and  must  be  the  work  of  the  same  artist,  as  almost  all  the 
capitals  have  a  very  close  resemblance  in  the  two  alphabets.  They 
are  found  together,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  in  the  following  books : 

1.  MeUheoli  Perusini  Tractatus  de  inemoria  ;  in  quarto,  6  leaves, 

no  printed  signatures,  the  first  leaf  blank. 

2.  Tractatus   de   aegrittulinibus  infantium ;    in    quarto,   only 

known  from  four  leaves  which  I  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  binding  of  a  book  at  Cambridge. 

3.  The  present  Herbarius  in  IcUinOj  ed.  A.;    in  quarto,   174 

leaves,  with  printed  signatures  only  in  the  second  part  or 
last  two  quires  of  the  book,  the  first  leaf  blank. 

4.  Herbarius  in  latino^  ed.  B. ;  a  page-for-page  reprint  of  ed.  A., 

only  that  the  first  leaf  is  not  blank  but  contains  a  printed 
title-page  with  Veldener's  device  No.  2^ 

Both  editions  of  the  latin  Herbarius  are  proved  to  be  subsequent 
to  the  edition  of  the  Kruidboeck  in  dietsche  which  is  dated  1484, 
from  the  fact  of  a  fracture  in  the  cut  of  the  Acetosa  which  is  found 
in  both  the  latin  editions,  while  in  the  Dutch  edition  it  is  entire ; 
and  the  Kruidboeck  dated  1484  is  presumed  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
latin  edition  printed  at  Mentz  in  the  same  year,  because  in  the 
Dutch  edition  the  cuts  are  simply  reverse  copies  of  those  in  the 
Mentz  edition. 

The  large  type  is  not  found,  I  believe,  in  any  book  from  any 
other  press.     Accordingly,  from  the  title-page  of  no.  4  in  the  above 

15—2 
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list,  it  is  necessary  to  attribute  all  these  books  to  Yeldener,  until 
they  are  proved  to  have  been  printed  by  some  one  else.  The  smaller 
type  is  found  elsewhere.  It  appears,  8  June  1486,  in  a  book  printed 
at  Louvain  by  Egidius  van  der  Heerstraten  (Barth,  CepoUae  Vero- 
nensis  Cautelae,  BRH.  139),  and  afterwards  there  till  1488.  It 
appears,  4  Oct.  1486,  in  a  book  printed  at  Delft  (De  spiritu  Grwi- 
donisy  BRH  468),  and  afterwards  there  till  1491.  It  appears, 
21  June  1487,  in  a  book  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Mathias  van  der 
Goes  (Sermons  quoMv/yr  noviasimorum^  BRH  165);  and  from  the 
mode  of  printing  this  last  book,  it  is  clear  that  several  books  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  M.  van  der  Goes  in  the  same  type  must 
have  preceded  this  one,  though  all  of  them  would  be  subsequent  to 
1484  \ 

Now  it  may  be  asked  how  we  are  to  distinguish  from  one 
another  books  issued  from  these  four  presses,  when  they  have  no 
printer's  name  in  the  imprint.  The  answer  is,  that  we  must  study 
the  known  characteristics  of  the  several  presses,  and  place  the  books 
according  to  those  characteristics.     For  instance : 

I.  In  the  Delft  books  this  type  is  always  used  in  combination 
with  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  large  types  belonging  to  that 
press,  as  in  the  De  spiritu  Owidonis  where  it  is  used  with  one,  and 
ill  the  Obitus  B,  Hieronymi  and  the  two  editions  of  the  QuaUuor 
'iiovissima  of  Dionysius  Carthusianus  where  it  is  used  with  another. 
(See  the  facsimiles  in  the  Mon,  Typ.)  Besides  this,  in  the  Delft 
books  the  signatures  run  by  leaves  (a  i,  a  ij,  a  iij,  a  iiij,  b  i,  b  ij,  b  iij, 
b  iiij,  and  so  on)  which  at  once  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
the  other  books  in  this  type. 

II.  Of  the  Antwerp  books,  many  are  in  the  smaller  type  alone, 
but  in  several  it  is  found  combined  with  a  larger  type  which  Math, 
van  der  Goes  also  procured  from  Veldener,  the  large  black  type 
which  occurs  in  the  headings  of  Veldener's  Dutch  edition  of  the 
Kruidboeck  dated  1484.  It  is  also  found  in  combination  with 
another  large  type  which  passed  to  Goes's  successor,  Godfr.  Back, 


1  In  1482  and  early  in  1483  M. 
van  der  Goes  used  the  type  which  had 
been  used  at  Delft  from  1477  to  1479 
and  was  thenceforward  disused  there. 
In  1484  we  find  him  using  a  worn 
type  of  the  East  Flanders  kind,  the 
original  owner  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  traced.     I   believe  no   books  of 


his  are  known  under  the  dates  of  1485 
and  1486;  but  in  1487  we  find  him, 
as  is  said  above,  using  the  smaller 
type  of  the  Herbarius  in  latino.  All 
this  has  been  worked  out  and  ex- 
plained in  the  Monumens  Typographi- 
ques  by  Mr  Holtrop. 
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and  wms  mach  ased  by  several  printers  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  the  XVth  century.  (See  the  facsimiles  in  the  Mon,  Typ,) 
Some  of  these  books  too  have  the  device  of  M.  van  der  Qoes,  and 
all  the  later  ones  have  woodcut  initials;  but  the  quartos  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Delft  books  by  the  signatures,  which 
here  run  by  sheets  (a,  a  3,  b,  b  3,  and  so  on)  instead  of  by  leaves, 
not  to  mention  the  use  of  arabic  numerals  in  the  one  and  roman  in 
the  other. 

m.  Of  the  books  printed  in  this  type  at  Louvain  by  Egidius 
van  der  Heerstraten  almost  all  have  his  name ;  but  in  other  respects 
he  never  combines  this  type  with  any  of  a  larger  size;  his  signatures 
run  like  those  in  the  Antwerp  books,  only  they  are  for  the  most 
part  some  way  below  the  text  and  not  close  under  it ;  and  the  page 
has  generally  a  different  aspect  from  the  others. 

lY.  As  distinguished  from  all  these,  Veldener's  books  in  this 
type  are  almost  all  destitute  of  signatures,  a  very  exceptional  point 
at  this  date.  Only  in  the  second  portion  of  the  Herha/rius  in  latino^ 
which  occupies  the  last  three  quires  of  the  volume,  they  run  not  to 
the  leaves  (as  in  ordinary  books),  not  to  the  sheets  (as  in  the  Ant- 
werp books  and  many  others),  but  to  the  quire.  The  first  quire 
begins  with  a  blank  page  and  therefore  has  no  signature,  and  the 
second  and  third  quires  are  simply  signed  on  their  first  pages,  b 
and  c. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  I  am  led  to  attribute  the  Herharius 
in  latinOy  and  the  group  of  books  in  which  it  stands,  to  Veldener's 
press  about  1484-85.  At  this  point,  however,  another  question 
presents  itself.  Where  was  this  press?  Was  it  at  Kuilenbui*g  as 
in  1483,  or  had  Yeldener  removed  to  another  place  7  What  points 
have  we  to  guide  us  in  forming  a  judgment  ?  It  will  not  take  long 
to  state  the  grounds  which  have  convinced  me  that  Yeldener  re- 
tamed  to  Louvain  in  1484,  and  there  printed  the  group  of  latin 
books  which  have  led  to  this  discussion. 

The  rare  circumstance  of  finding  the  Herharius  in  latino  and 
Yeldener's  edition  of  the  Alphahetum  divini  amaria  in  the  same 
collection,  has  led  me  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
question.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  Yeldener's  various 
presses  and  types  will  be  sufiigient  to  explain  the  matter. 

Yeldener  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  in  the 
faculty  of  medicine,  30  July  1473.  There  are  nine  kinds  of  type 
which  can  be  identified  with  his  presses.     I  have  stated  above  (see 
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Note  A)  that  there  is  no  apparent  authority  for  attribtiting  the 
DicUogi  decern  of  1473  and  the  books  which  go  with  this,  to  Yel- 
doner,  so  that  I  omit  all  consideration  of  this  type. 

Type  1  appears  in  an  edition  of  the  CanaoUuio  pececUarufn  of 
Jacobus  de  Theramo  to  which  a  letter  is  prefixed,  addressed  Jo- 
hanni  Veldener  artia  impreasoriae  magistro,  and  dated  7  Aug.  1474. 
This  type  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Cologne  printer, 
Nic.  Goetz  of  Sletzstat.     It  was  superseded  by  Type  3. 

Types  2  and  3  first  appear.  Type  2  in  the  rubrics  and  Type  3 
in  the  text  of  the  Lectura  super  inatitudonilnu  of  Angelus  de  Gam- 
biglionibus  de  Aretio,  printed  at  Louvain  in  1475.  Type  2  is  of 
the  West  Flanders  kind,  and  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
type  used  by  Caxton  in  the  QiuUre  derrenieres  chases  before  he  left 
Flanders,  and  taken  by  him  to  England  in  1477.  In  body  they 
are  precisely  the  same,  and  in  most  of  the  letters  they  are  to  all 
appearance  identical.  This  type  does  not  appear  again  in  Yel- 
dener^s  books,  being  unsuited  for  the  latin  works  which  he  printed 
while  at  Louvain.  Type  3  is  of  the  Cologne  school  and  strongly 
resembles  Arnold  ter  Hoemen's  ordinary  character,  especially  the 
capital  letters.  It  superseded  Type  1,  and  remained  in  use  with 
Yeldener  till  1477,  only  with  a  number  of  the  capitals  of  Type  1 
mixed  with  it.  Afterwards  it  appears  with  Conrad  Braem  at 
Louvain  in  1481,  and  at  Leyden  with  Heynricus  Heynrici  in  1483 
and  1484. 

Type  4  first  appears  in  the  Faadcvhis  temporum  printed  at  Lou- 
vain 4  Kal.  Jan,  1476  secundum  stUum  romanae  curuie  (that  is  29  Dec. 
1475,  as  the  year  according  to  that  reckoning  began  with  Christ- 
mas). This  is  also  of  the  Cologne  school,  being  almost  identical  in 
form  with  Type  3,  only  considerably  smaller.  It  is  occasionally 
found  used  by  Veldener  at  Utrecht,  but  only  as  a  supplementary 
type  and  when  needed  for  a  special  purpose.  It  passed  afterwards 
into  the  possession  of  the  Louvain  printer,  Ludovicus  de  Ravescot. 

So  far  Veldener's  books  are  all  in  latin,  for  which  the  Cologne 
types  are  most  suited.  In  1478  he  is  found  at  Utrecht,  and  as  all 
the  books  which  he  printed  in  Holland,  whether  at  Utrecht  or  at 
Kuilenburg,  appear  to  be  in  the  vernacular,  a  different  type  was 
needed. 

Type  5  is  used  from  1478  to  1484  for  the  text  of  all  the  Dutch 
books  printed  by  Veldener  at  Utrecht  and  Kuilenburg.  It  belongs 
to  the  West  Flanders  family,  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
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to  that  used  at  Bruges  by  Job.  Briton,  wbo  claims  to  bave  ori- 
ginated this  character.  Type  5  passed  from  Yeldener  into  the 
possession  of  the  anonymous  Louvain  printer  of  the  Physiognomia 
of  Michael  Scotus. 

Type  6  is  used  for  the  headings  of  the  Kruidboeck  in  dietsche 
printed,  apparently  at  Kuilenburg,  in  1484.  It  closely  resembles 
the  blacker  type  used  at  Bruges  by  Job.  Briton,  only  Veldener's  is 
rather  the  larger  of  the  two.  It  passed  afterwards  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Matth.  van  der  Goes  the  Antwerp  printer. 

Tjrpes  7  and  8  are  used,  Type  7  for  the  headings  and  Type  8  for 
the  text  of  the  HerbaritM  in  latino,  which  is  necessarily  subsequent 
in  date  to  the  Kruidboeck  of  1484.  Enough  has  been  said  about 
these  types  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  note.  They  both  appear  to 
be  German  in  origin.  Type  7  has  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  type  in  the  Mentz  Herhariius,  I  have  not  investi- 
gated the  relations  of  Type  8. 

Type  9  alone  remains.  All  the  others  have  a  necessary  sequence 
which  enables  us  to  number  them  according  to  the  date  of  their 
coming  into  use.  Type  9  is  found  in  the  Alphabetum  divini  cmuyrii 
without  date  but  professing  to  have  been  printed  in  universitaU 
ZfOvanienn.  The  type  is  not  Dutch  or  Flemish  in  origin;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  other  books  printed  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  which  this  or  very  similar  type  is  found,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Alphabetum  divini  amoris  was  printed  at  Louvain 
before  Veldener^s  removal  to  Utrecht  in  1478.  The  course  of  this 
type  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Type  8  given  above. 
One  almost  identical,  only  rather  larger,  was  the  first  type  used  by 
Egid.  van  der  Heerstraten  at  Louvain,  9  April  1486.  Another 
similar  type,  identical  in  body  but  rather  rounder,  was  used  at 
Gouda  by  Gotfr.  de  Os,  13  Nov.  1486.  Another,  of  the  same 
family,  was  used  by  Thierry  Martens  when  he  started  his  second 
press  at  Alost  in  1487.  Among  the  earliest  of  his  books  printed 
there  at  this  time  is  an  edition  of  this  same  Alphabetum  divini 
amoria  dated  6  Febr.  1487  and  containing  the  same  number  of 
leaves  and  lines  to  a  page  as  Veldener's  edition. 

These  facts  alone  would  lead  one  to  consider  whether  Veldener 
may  not  have  returned  from  Kuilenburg  to  Louvain.  His  books 
fall  so  naturally  into  three  groups :  a  set  of  latin  books  printed  at 
Louvain  from  1474  to  1477;  a  set  of  Dutch  books  printed  at 
Utrecht  and  Kuilenburg  from   1478  to  1484  ;   and  a  set  of   latin 
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books  having  certain  remarkable  features  of  their  lypography  in 
common,  and  one  of  them  bearing  the  imprint  of  I/)ayain.  The 
type  of  this  last  is  not  the  same  as  the  types  of  the  others,  bat  I 
felt  that  an  examination  of  the  books  side  by  side  would  not  im- 
probably shew  characteristics  in  common;  and  this  conjecture  has 
been  amply  verified.  The  Herbarivs  is  in  quarto,  the  AljMbetwni 
divini  arnoris  in  octavo.  The  signatures  at  once  attracted  my 
attention.  In  the  quarto,  as  mentioned  above,  where  they  occur 
at  all,  they  are  found  only  on  the  first  page  of  the  quire.  In  the 
octavo  the  sheets  are  simply  signed  on  the  first  page  of  each,  a,  &, 
c,  d,  ey  f.  This  however  is  not  uncommon  in  octavo  books,  and 
would  be  an  unsafe  ground  of  inference.  But  when  I  took  the 
Alpluibetum  divini  amoria  to  pieces,  and  unfolded  the  quarter-sheets, 
I  at  once  found  that  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two  octavo  pages 
of  the  Alphahetum  when  spread  out,  precisely  corresponded  to  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  full  quarto  page  of  the  HerhoHuSy  so  that 
the  same  'form'  would  answer  for  both.  On  comparing  the  two 
with  the  Traciaiua  de  aegritudiniiyaa  infcmtiwm  I  found  the  same 
correspondence ;  and  the  whole  series  of  circumstances  thus  led  me 
to  accept  as  a  conclusion  what  had  been  up  to  that  time  a  mere 
supposition.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  further  researches  on  the 
part  of  Mr  van  Evan,  the  learned  archivist  of  Louvain,  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  some  traces  of  Veldener's  second  residence  at 
Louvain  at  this  period.  The  very  fact  that  three  printers,  Egidius 
van  der  Heerstraten,  Ludovicus  de  Ravescot,  and  the  anonymous 
printer  of  the  Phyaiognomia  of  Michael  Scotus,  all  started  about  the 
same  time  cU  Louvain  with  type  almost  if  not  quite  identical  with 
that  possessed  by  Veldener  in  1484,  would  seem  to  afibrd  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  from  Louvain  that  the  dispersion 
of  Veldener's  printing  stock  took  place. 

Whatever  impression  is  finally  left  on  our  minds  concerning 
Veldener's  places  of  residence,  the  above  investigation  brings  out 
one  fact  which  may  be  mentioned  here  before  closing  this  note;  that 
Veldener  was  no  doubt  a  type-founder,  as  he  says  himself,  but  that 
his  designs  for  types  were  not  original,  being  all  borrowed  from  one 
side  or  from  the  other,  sometimes  from  Cologne  and  sometimes  from 
Bruges.  This  will  be  recognised  by  some,  perhaps,  as  the  clue  to 
another  difficulty  of  long  standing,  which  this  however  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss. 
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Note  F. 

Qbrabd  Lbbu's  edition  of  the  Historie  van  SirU  Annen. 

A  needless  amount  of  confusion  has  been  caused,  concerning 
these  two  volumes,  by  a  former  bookbinder.  No.  516  is,  as 
described  in  the  sale  catalogue,  a  copy  of  Die  historie  ende  mira- 
kden  S.  Anna^  overgheset  by  hroeder  Wouter  Bor^  apparently  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Hen.  Eckert  van  Hombergh  after  1500.  No.  517 
ijBy  as  described  in  the  sale  catalogue,  a  copy  of  Die  historie  die 
ghetiden  ende  die  eocempelen  van  Sint  Annen,  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  Adr.  van  Lies  veldt  in  1496.  The  centre  portion  of  the  latter 
volume  (no.  517)  containing  the  Ghetiden  or  Hours  of  Saint  Anne, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  out  by  the  original  owner,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  corresponding  portion  of  an  earlier  edition  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Ger.  Leeu  about  1492.  Leeu's  edition  is  in  much 
larger  type  than  Liesveldt's,  and  was  therefore  no  doubt  found 
better  adapted  for  devotional  purposes.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
two  volumes  (nos.  516  and  517)  were  given  to  a  modern  binder  to 
rebind,  the  Liesveldt  volume  (no.  517)  was  bound  up  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  and  the  portion  of  Leeu's  edition  was  removed  altogether 
and  bound  up  between  two  consecutive  leaves  of  a  totally  different 
book  (no.  516),  the  History  of  Saint  Anne  by  Wouter  Borl  By 
good  luck,  both  books  eventually  came  into  my  possession,  and  after 
a  careful  dissection  of  both  of  them  the  confusion  was  removed. 
The  result  is  that  no.  81  in  the  present  Index  is  a  copy  of  Leeu's 
edition  containing  the  Ghetiden  but  wanting  the  Historie  and  the 
Exempelen,  and  no.  84  is  a  copy  of  Liesveldt's  edition  containing 
the  Historie  and  the  Exempelen  but  wanting  the  Ghetiden,  It 
should  be  said  that  Leeu's  edition  is  printed  in  the  type  which  he 
used  from  June  1491  till  his  death  in  1493,  and  which  is  found  from 
1496  onwards  in  possession  of  the  Collacie  Brooders  at  Gouda. 
There  are  various  points  by  which  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
Xieeu's  books  from  those  of  the  Collacie  Brooders  when  printed  in 
the  same  type ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  these  just  at  present. 
A  comparison  of  the  present  fragment  with  nos.  115  and  142  in 
M.  Van  der  Meersch's  list  of  Leeu's  books  would  probably  shew  that 
it  belongs  to  one  of  those  editions. 
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Note  G. 
The  two  issues  of  the  Quodliheiiea  deeitio  of  Miohabl  db  Insulis 

PRINTED  BT  ThIERRT  MaRTENB. 

There  are  two  copies  of  this  Quodlibeiiea  deeitio  in  the  XJiiiTer- 
sitj  Library  at  Cambridge,  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  Ed.  A.  and 
Ed.  B.  for  this  reason.  Ed.  A.  is  the  one  described  by  Mr  A.  F. 
van  Iseghem  and  in  all  the  bibliographical  books  which  I  have 
examined.  In  this  the  body  of  the  book  (exclusive  of  the  Office) 
ends  on  the  recto  of  leaf  46,  and  the  vereo  is  occupied  by  the  device 
of  Antwerp  Castle  which  had  been  from  1486  to  1493  the  device 
of  Gerard  Leeu  the  Antwerp  printer.  In  Ed.  B.  leaf  46  has  been 
cancelled,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  fresh  leaf,  the  recto  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  same  matter  as  in  the  other  issue,  only  set  up 
afresh  by  the  printer;  but  the  vereo  has,  instead  of  the  printer's 
device,  a  long  apology  on  the  part  of  the  author  for  the  haste  with 
which  the  work  has  been  put  together,  stating  that  it  was  com- 
pleted on  the  15th  of  June  1494.  I  cannot  say  how  far  this 
cancel  throws  light  upon  the  date  at  which  the  book  was  printed. 
In  any  case  the  fact  of  the  blank  impression  of  the  arms  of  Spain 
upon  the  last  leaf,  as  mentioned  in  the  sale  catalogue,  is  most 
interesting  to  notice,  and  may  lead  to  further  observations. 
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XII.     On  the   Engraved  Device  used  by  Nioo- 

LAUS    GOTZ    OF    SlETZSTAT,   THE    COLOGNE   PrIN- 
TBK,   IN    1474  \ 

A  GOOD  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  a 
kind  of  engraving  which  was  practised  largely  in  Germany  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  which  soon  afterwards  fell  into  disuse. 
These  dotted  or  rather  punctured  prints  (Oravures  cribldes  or 
Schrotbldtter),  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  woodcuts, 
are  now  acknowledged  to  be  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work  of 
a  kind  which  had  existed  for  many  generations  as  ornamental 
work,  but  which  only  came  to  be  used  for  printing  fix)m  when 
the  other  methods  of  engraving  on  wood  and  copper  had  been 
invented  for  that  purpose.     After  examining  such  recent  works" 


1  A  Commanication  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No- 
vember 21,  1870. 

'  Those  1  have  examined  are  the 
following : — 

1.  Copies  pJiotographiqms  des  plus 
rares  gravures  criblees,  estampes^  gra- 
vures  en  hois  etc,  du  xv.  et  xvi.  tihile 
qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  collection  royule 
d^e»tampe»  a  Munic.  PubliSes  par 
Robert  Brulliot.  Munic,  1856.  10 
lirraiBons,  Folio.  Of  these  photo- 
graphs, seven  are  from  gravures  cri- 
blies;  among  them  the  St  Christopher 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  alluded 
to  below. 

2.  Le  Peiutre-Graveur.  Par,  J,  D, 
Passavant.  Tome  1.   Leipsic,  1860, 8vo. 

3.  Hittoire  de  Vorigine  et  des  pro- 


grls  de  la  gravure  dans  Us  Pays-Bos 
et  en  Allemagne  jusqtCh  la  fin  du  guin- 
zihne  svtcle.  Par  Jules  Renouvier. 
BruxelUsy  1860,  Svo.  It  is  singular 
that,  though  the  author  mentions  the 
cuts  used  by  Gotz  in  the  text  of  his 
edition  of  the  FascieulvM  temporum, 
yet  the  device  seems  to  have  escaped 
his  notice. 

4.  Documents'  ieonographiques  et 
typographiques  ds  la  bibliotkique 
royale  de  Belgique,  1*  sirie  {les  6om), 
2*  livraison,  Gravure  eriblie,  Impres- 
sions negatives.  Par  M,  H.  Hymans, 
BruxeUes,  1864,  Folio. 

5.  Die  Anfdnge  der  Druekerkunst 
in  Bild  und  Schrift,  An  deren  frU- 
hesten  Erzeugnissen  in  der  WeigeVschen 
Sammlung  erlHutert  von  T.  O.  Weigel 
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as  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  the  subject,  one  thing  which 
strikes  me  forcibly  about  these  prints  is,  that  very  few  data 
seem  yet  to  have  been  discovered  to  show  where  any  of  them 
were  executed.  One,  discovered  at  Mainz  in  1800  and  now 
preserved  at  Paris,  bears  the  date  1454^.  Another,  now  at 
Munich,  contains  the  arms  of  Cologna  Others  are  found  in 
two  or  three  little  books,  of  which  the  letter-press  is  in  type  of 
the  same  fia^mily  as  (though  not  identical  in  size  with)  that  used 
in  two  of  the  three  editions  of  the  Letters  of  Indulgence  of 
Paulinus  Chappe,  printed  in  1454  (at  Mainz?),  and  also  in 
the  books  printed  at  Bamberg  by  Albert  Pfister  in  1461  and 
1462.  In  the  case  of  one  or  two  picture-indulgences  there  is 
enough  engraved  text  to  show,  by  the  dialect  used,  in  what 
part  of  Germany  they  were  produced ;  but  this  is  alL  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  it  as  well  to  put  on  record 
any  new  fact  which  adds  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Some  years  ago  I  laid  before  the  Society  a  copy  of  a  work 
consisting  of  two  Ealendars  (Cisianus  and  ordinary)  and  an 
astronomical  treatise  by  an  otherwise  unknown  writer,  Lazarus 
Beham  of  Sulzbach,  the  whole  printed  at  Cologne  by  Nicolaus 
Gotz  of  Sletzstat  in  1477,  and  remarkable  for  containing  two 
diagrams  engraved  on  copper.  These  are  I  believe  much  the 
earliest  illustrations  of  the  kind  found  in  any  book  printed  in 
Germany,  and,  as  such,  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  received'.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  purchased  from  Messrs. 
Sotheran  &  Co.  a  copy  of  the  Repertorium  juris  of  Joannes 


und  Dr  Ad.  Zestermann.  Bd,  2. 
Leipzig^  1866,  Folio.  This  work  con- 
tains a  description  of  Mr  Weigel's  own 
ooUection,  of  which  Nos.  322 — 400  are 
Schrotblatter ;  but  though  the  book 
abounds  with  facsimiles,  only  one  is 
given  of  this  kind  of  print. 

1  This  date,  on  the  print  of  St  Ber- 
nardinus  at  Paris,  has  been  read  by 
some  1474;  bat  the  fact  is,  that  the 
5  used  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries  at  that  time  was  very  much 


more  like  a  modem  7  than  a  modem 
5,  but  not  at  all  like  the  7  used  at  the 
same  period.  The  misreading  is  aU 
the  more  unfortunate,  that  it  seems 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  what  is  un- 
questionable, and  to  make  it  appear 
as  if  the  reading  1454  originated  in  a 
wish  to  make  the  print  older  than  it 
is  in  fact. 

'  See  some  account  of  this  book  in 
a  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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Mills,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1475  by  this  same  printer,  Nicolaus 
Gotz  of  Sletzstat,  and  containing  his  engraved  device,  which 
I  had  never  before  seen.  This  device  has  been  mentioned  by 
several  writers*,  but  from  their  remarks,  or  from  the  absence 
of  their  remarks,  I  had  always  assumed  it  to  be  an  ordinary 
woodcut.  I  was  as  much  surprised,  therefore,  as  pleased,  on 
receiving  the  book,  to  find  that  the  device  was  not  a  woodcut 
at  all,  but  one  of  those  dotted  or  punctured  engravings  {gra- 
vurea  cribliea)  which  I  have  beep  speaking  about.  As  Gotz's 
employment  of  engravings  on  copper  to  illustrate  one  of  his 
books  had  added  much  to  the  interest  I  had  long  felt  in  the 
productions  of  his  press  (from  the  fact  of  its  connexion 
with  our  own  first  printer,  Caxtoii,  as  well  as  with  certain 
Belgian  presses  connected  with  both),  it  may  be  supposed 
that  this  fresh  discovery  was  not  likely  to  diminish  that 
interest. 

Renouvier  (Histoire,  p.  27)  has  pointed  out  the  important 
fiEUit  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  only  engraving  of  this  kind 
which  gives  any  certain  clue  to  the  place  of  its  production — the 
one  now  at  Munich  representing  Our  Lord  and  the  woman  of 
Samaria — the  arms  of  Cologne  appear  on  the  well ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  photograph  given  in  Brulliot's  Copies  photo- 
ffraphiques.  But  in  the  case  of  Qotz's  device  we  have  not 
only  the  place  (Cologne),  but  the  year  (1474),  and  the  name  of 
the  printer,  who  made  use  of  the  plate  even  if  he  did  not 
engrave  it  himself  His  neighbour  Koelhoff,  the  Cologne 
printer,  we  know  was  a  goldsmith  ;  and  there  are  several  other 
instances  of  the  occupations  of  goldsmith  and  printer  being 
combined  in  one  person,  at  a  time  when  most  printers  were 
their  own  type-founders;  so  that,  whether  engraved  by  Gotz 


'  I  was  not  aware,  at  the  time,  tliat 
Dibdin  bad  given  a  facsimile  of  tliis 
very  device  in  his  Supplement  to  the 
Jiibliotheca  Spenceriana  (London,  1822, 
8vo.),  p.  47,  in  the  description  of  one 
of  the  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible, 
printed  by  Gotz,  with  his  device,  bat 
without  his  name.  The  fact  that  even 
then  Dibdin  was  unacquainted  with 


the  type  and  failed  to  recognise  whose 
the  device  was,  tends  to  show  how 
rare  Gotz's  books  are.  But  his  fac- 
simile does  not  by  any  means  fairly 
represent  the  engraving  of  the  ori- 
ginal ;  though  even  in  the  copy  there 
is  enough  to  show  to  almost  any  one 
that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  woodcut. 
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himself  or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  it  was 
executed  at  Cologne. 

We  learn  from  Dr  Ennen's  prefiEtce  to  his  KcUalog  der 
Inkunahdn  in  der  Stadt-Bibltothek  zu  Koln,  that  Nicolaus 
Gotz  was  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Cologne  in  the 
faculty  of  law,  in  1470 ;  and  that  he  had  left  Cologne  before 
1481,  as  appears  from  documents  in  the  Cologne  archivea  His 
first  dated  book  is  the  Vita  ChrisH  of  Ludolphus,  April  30, 
1474 ;  his  last  is  the  Latin  Bible  of  May  9,  1480\  His  type 
does  not  appear  at  Cologne  after  1480;  but  there  are  many 
books  in  the  same  type  which  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
preceded  the  Vita  Christi,  and  which  may  therefore  safely  be 
placed  between  1470  and  1474.  Still,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
Vita  Christi  of  April  30,  1474,  is  the  first,  and  the  Fasdculus 
temporwm  of  1478  is  the  last  book  of  his,  in  which  his  name 
and  engraved  device  have  been  yet  found.  Unfortunately  his 
books  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  there  is  no  work  which 
contains  any  approach  to  a  complete  list  of  them,  much  less 
any  account  of  the  various  points  of  interest  connected  with 
them. 

The  device  itself,  when  complete,  measures  2|  in.  by  1|  in., 
and  consists  of  an  upright  coat  of  arms  (a  chevron  between 
three  scallop  shells)  surmounted  by  a  helmet  with  the  usual 
mantlings,  upon  which  is  the  crest  (a  man,  half-length,  and 
holding  what  looks  like  a  sword  with  both  hands) ;  and  above 
and  on  each  side  of  the  crest  is  the  motto,  the  same  which 
appears  with  slight  variations  in  most  of  Gotz  s  books :  on  one 
side,  *sola  spes  mea,*  and  on  the  other,  *inte  (or  uite)  virgis 
gra.'     At  the  foot  is  the  name  *  Nicolaus  gotz  de  sletzstat.'     I 


^  The  copies  of  the  second  volume 
of  this  Bible  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Cologne  are  described  by  Mr  Holtrop 
and  Dr  Ennen;  and  I  have  myself 
examined  the  perfect  copy  in  Jesus 
College  library  in  this  University. 
The  date  runs  thus:  •  Anno  M*  CCCC* 
Ixxx".  vij.  id*  maij.'  Mr  Holtrop  and 
Dr  Ennen  both  take  this  to  mean  *  the 
ides  of  May,  1487,  not  seeing  that  this 


rendering  would  have  required  vij<* 
instead  of  vij.  Take  the  date  as  it 
stands  'M^  CCCO*  lxxx«  [1480]  vij.  id' 
maij'  [May  9],  and  it  harmonises  per- 
fectly with  the  fact  which  Dr  Ennen 
elsewhere  adduces  from  the  city  re- 
cords, that  Gotz  had  left  Cologne  by 
1481;  and  the  difficulty  about  his 
types  being  found  at  Cologne  in  1487 
thus  vanishes  at  once. 


art  at  iUe  fern  Jipeat  •  )6<<s  ab  p&m  nbiit 
fiMbftflnSrubijtoDciitcuametfiriit  pil 
iSmfiintt  abiie  )a  jtltqmuc  laubiln  iBm  vp 
In*  It  pdb)  vt  iios  lionet  ctlcTiiln  cii  i|»  fcui 
ItWh]  4i<n(  <C^  IDininc  iKu  ppi  BU  )ki  vim 
x^a  Ct  oib}  q )»  «e  ))i<  cttbimP  et  cctbg  be 
Icmus  tS  gas  lirj  iKignas  ttlirim?^  f  ci « 
fugAuiitfoSm9vt  aifmtfttsBimaUCii 
urn  inihiii  d:  tfct  now  ite  pn  offeaM  in  &ig 
tlalautcaimidb^  riinta  firiials  laubabile  it 
DgaoTcis  tt  >  (tiena  gmii  actionem  ^liht  bii 
lido  a  fmgvitiitiS  caaama  at)  i  •»&  tmm 
barac;  oim  mala;  ab  srigine  mfibi  (Dimll^ 
•t  i  (iifFidi£  srdiiae)  oim  bnoy  w$  obiirir 
(on!  i  AiipUdSe)  jj;  mcciti  oim  bnRauoai  >* 
g&  oim  iuftiKoMoy  :»c  rniibacSia  oim  r£o 
(urn  tif  iig«(ij  qi  oini  pucg^tBtiim  mc  nS  in 
KuaUdommomnwinbiatndc  atsiataf 
ninirniigiiioMn  > :  •  AlttN 


»ia{rim>«  »jl^/a^^         •onfitic* 
gj  ibf'f  ^^jT^^-y^^  «ctotii«tn 
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have  not  been  able  to  see  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Ludolphua  Of 
the  Fasciculus  temporum  of  1474  there  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  this  the  device  is  perfect.  In  the  Repertorium 
juris  of  1475,  and  I  presume  in  all  subsequent  impressions,  the 
line  at  the  foot,  containing  the  printer's  name,  has  disappeared 
The  device  staads  close  against  the  t}rpe,  but  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  rivets  or  nails  by  which  the  plate  has  been  fastened  into 
its  place  in  the  form\ 

The  earliest  prints  of  this  kind  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Passavant  (Le  Peintre-Graveur,  tome  1),  those  in  which,  like 
the  Munich  St  Christopher  (see  the  photograph  given  by 
BniUiot),  almost  all  the  effect  is  produced  by  dots  or  punctures 
of  different  sizes  and  more  or  less  thickly  spread,  resembling 
embroidery  work  with  pearls.  The  next  stage  seems  to  be 
that  in  which  the  various  effects  of  light  and  shade  are  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  dots  (in  the  earlier  specimens,  dots 
of  different  sizes)  and  fine  linea  In  the  latest  specimens  the 
dots  have  ceased  to  form  any  part  of  the  life  (so  to  speak)  of 
the  treatment,  and  are  used  only  to  relieve  a  purely  black 
ground;  and  so  the  practice  is  eventually  reserved  for  the 
dotted  grounds  of  the  initial  letters  so  common  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Gotz's  device  the  combina- 
tion of  dots  and  fine  lines  is  very  apparent ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  occupy  a  position  about  midway  between  the  earlier  and 
later  modea 

I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  we  have  in  the  University 
Library  two  editions  of  the  Horologium  devotionis  printed  at 
Cologne,  one  probably  between  1485  and  1495  and  the  other 
between  1496  and  1506,  which  serve  to  illustrate  this  point, 
though  I  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  these  volumes  as  con- 
taining prints  of  this  description.  Both  editions  are  illustrated 
partly  by  gravures  crihlies  and  partly  by  ordinary  cuts.  The 
first  is  by  XJlric  Zell  apvd  Lijskirchen  and  is  in  16mo.    The 

1  I  have  a  facsimile  which  has  been  Museum,  marked  581.  i.  1.    I  shaU  be 

executed   for   me    by   the   Autotype  very  happy  to  give  a  copy  to  any  one 

Company,  from  the  copy  of  the  Fasei-  uiterested  in  the  subject  who  will  giye 

eulw  temporum  of  1474  (formerly  be-  himself  the  trouble  to  ask  for  it.    [See 

longing  to  Dr  Eloss)  in  the  British  Prefatory  note.    J.] 
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second  is  by  Job.  Landen  infra  aededm  damoa  and  is  in  8va 
Tbe  gravures  cribUes  are  the  same  in  both  editions,  though  all 
of  them  are  not  used  in  the  earlier  one.  For  some  reason  the 
illustrations  from  the  ninth  to  the  nineteentl)  hours  are  ordi- 
nary cuts  in  the  Lijskirchen  edition;  but  those  which  are 
found  in  Landen's  edition  for  those  hours,  are  beyond  a  doubt 
parts  of  the  same  series  as  the  rest.  Now  in  almost  all  these 
the  dots  are  simply  used  to  relieve  the  black  ground  where 
necessary ;  and  it  is  only  in  one  or  two,  such  as  that  of  Pilate 
washing  his  hands,  that  there  is  any  trace  of  that  combination 
of  dots  and  fine  lines  which  marks  the  earlier  prints  of  this 
kind.  I  may  notice  in  passing,  that  in  the  Lijskirchen  edition 
in  16mo  the  prints  occupy  a  full  page  and  are  intact;  whereas 
in  Landen's  edition  in  8vo,  where  the  print  occupies  only  part 
of  the  page,  the  rivets  are  only  too  distinctly  visible  at  top  and 
bottom  or  at  opposite  comers,  where  the  plate  has  been  fixed 
into  the  form  which  holds  the  type.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  see  the  two  editions  side  by  side,  and  so  to  be  able  to 
observe  the  different  modes  of  printing  the  plates  both  at  work. 
I  gather  from  Mr  WeigeFs  description  that  in  his  own  copies 
of  the  Passion  (Nos.  338,  339)  these  rivets  or  nails  have  been 
used,  even  though  there  is  no  text  on  the  same  page.  That  it 
is  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  two  little  printed  books  at  Munich, 
which  are  illustrated  with  gravures  crihlies,  is  evident  from 
the  facsimile  which  Dibdin  has  given  of  one  in  his  Biblio- 
graphical and  Antiquarian  Tour,  Vol.  I.  {London,  1824,  8vo), 
p.  124. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  more  facts  should  be  ascer- 
tained about  the  home  of  these  curious  prints.  It  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  said  that  they  are  found  both  used  by 
printers  to  illustrate  their  books,  and  as  single  sheets  uncon- 
nected with  books,  so  far  as  the  printing  is  concerned,  but 
pasted  in  for  devotional  purposes.  Where  they  form  part  of 
the  book  we  have  the  type  to  help  us ;  but  in  the  other  cases, 
which  are  far  the  most  numerous,  what  should  be  considered  is, 
not  so  much  where  the  book  was  printed  as  who  its  former 
owners  were,  as  these  are  the  people  who  inserted  them.  What 
is  called  the  Mazarine  Crucifixion  was  found  in  a  copy  of  the 
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le  Bible  of  1459,  and  is  therefore  assumed  to  have  been 

/ed  at  Mainz.    It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to 

us  to  what  monastic  library  the  book  belonged  in  the 

«nth  century;  a  fact  which  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is 

ily  ascertained.    All  these  facts  are  only  an  aid  to  finding 

At  we  want  to  know ;  but  they  should  not  be  neglected  as 

3y  too  often  are. 
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Note  on  a  Book  printed  at  Goloonb  by  Qotz  nr  1477,  with  two 

ILLUSTRATIONS  ENGRAVED  ON   COPPER. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  record  a  notice  of  this 
volume,  as  my  remarks  ou  the  subject  were  not  printed  among  the 
Society's  communications  in  1866;  and  still  more  because,  though  much 
has  been  said  about  it,  no  one  seems  hitherto  to  have  discovered  either 
the  name  of  the  author,  or  the  place  where  it  was  printed. 

The  book  consists  of  72  leaves  in  small  quarto,  without  any  imprint ; 
but  it  is  printed  in  the  type  used  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  Nicolaus 
Gotz  at  Cologne,  between  1474  and  1480.  It  is  divided  into  three  main 
portions:  (1)  ^Ralendarius  cum  Cysiano,'  26  leaves  (1 — 26),  in  3  quires 
of  8,  8,  and  10  leaves  respectively;  (2)  'Alius  Kallendarios  volgarisatus 
per  festa  idus  nonas  et  Kallendas,'  28  leaves  (27 — 54),  in  4  quires  of  6,  8, 
4,  and  10  leaves  respectively ;  (3)  *  Eyn  buch  von  der  astronomien,'  18 
leaves  (55 — 72),  in  2  quires  of  8  and  10  leaves  respectively.  A  full  table  of 
contents  of  the  whole  volume  is  printed  on  the  first  page,  and  occupies 
33  lines,  of  which  the  commencement  is  given  by  Hain  (Rep.  bibl.  No. 
^9728).  The  first  and  third  portions  seem  in  some  measure  independent 
works;  the  second  is  based  chiefly  on  the  Kalendar  and  calculations  of 
Regiomontanus.  In  the  first  portion  the  Radices  planctarum  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  years  1477  to  1536,  and  they  are  described  in  the  table  of 
contents  as  'practicatas  Anno  domini  1477.'  Then  follows  the  'Tabula 
augis  omnium  planitarum  anno  Christi  1477,'  and  with  this  an  Exemplum 
beginning:  *Item  ich  wil  wissen  den  miteln  louflf  satumus  vfF  den.  xij. 
tag  aprilli  in  dem  .1478.  iar...\  I  think  this  makes  it  clear  that  the  book 
was  printed  in  1477,  and  not  the  year  before. 

In  the  second  portion,  opposite  the  months  of  the  Kalendar,  are  tlie 
tables  of  new  and  full  moon  calculated  for  three  1 9-year  cycles,  beginning 
1475,  1494,  and  1513.  In  the  Canon,  or  directions  about  these,  occur 
the  words,  *"  Ich  warn  dich  furbas  das  alle  solche  rechnung  gericht  ist  ufT 
die  hoch  lobsame  stat  Nuremberg.'  The  compiler  is  here  simply  quoting 
Regiomontanus.  In  the  Tauel  der  Sunnen  and  Tausl  des  Mondes  the 
tables  run  from  1475  to  1534.  The  eclipses  are  calculated  from  1476  to 
1527. 

Leaves  45  and  46  are  pasted  together,  and,  45**  and  46*  bemg  blank, 
45*  is  occupied  by  a  diagram  engraved,  on  copper,  without  any  text,  and 
46**  by  another  diagram  similarly  engraved,  consisting  of  a  graduated  circle 
with  days  of  the  month,  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c.,  and  two  revolving  circles 
also  graduated  and  engraved  in  the  same  way,  and  fixed  on  to  the  paper 
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with  knotted  thread  and  a  little  square  of  parchment  The  plate  measores 
about  six  inches  each  way,  and  above  the  circle  are  the  words  (engraved) : 

INSTRVMBNTVM  VERI  M0TV8  LVNB 

and  below  (engraved): 

ADDB  INDBM  SCHALT  lAR  AN  SANCT  MATHIAS 

8ALTV  DIE  ZWO  SCHIBEN  FVRBAS  VF  XIII  GRAD  RVCKBN 

Both  pages  have  a  very  smudged  appearance  where  the  impression  has 
been  taken  from  the  plate.  The  matter  and  diagrams  correspond  with 
those  found  in  the  Latin  and  Italian  editions  of  Regiomontanus,  printed 
at  Venice  by  Erh.  Ratdolt  in  1476. 

The  tliird  portion  begins,  'Hie  fahet  an  eyn  bucli  von  der  astrono- 
mie^i.../  and  treats  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  then  of  the 
seven  planets.  The  first  part  the  compiler  concludes  thus:  'vnd  dig 
ist  gheseit  von  den  zwelf  zeichen  vff  das  ^er  curczt,  als  ich  lazarus  beham 
Ton  sulczbach  practicus  in  quadruuio  es  bab  gezogen  vsz  dem  alci^icio 
vnd  centoloquium  vnd  quadripetite  vsz  ptholomeus  vnd  halli  abragel  sun 
vnd  ander  mor  &c.'  The  part  about  the  planets  concludes  thus :  *  vn 
dis  sy  gesseit  Yon  den  v\j  planete/i  vff  das  aller  kurst'  The  rest  of  the 
page  is  occupied  with  some  remarks  oq  the  cauda  draeoniSy  and  with  this 
the  volume  ends.    The  last  page  is  blank. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  loam  anything  more  of  the  author,  Lazarus 
Beham  of  Sulzbach,  than  we  read  here.  But  it  is  singular  that  neither 
the  Munich  authorities,  nor  ELain,  nor  Weigel,  nor  Libri,  by  all  of  whom 
this  very  volume  has  successively  been  examined,  should  have  discovered 
the  author's  name. 

This  copy  belonged  in  early  times  to  the  Collegium  S.  Petri  Juniorii 
Argentinae,  as  appears  by  an  entry  on  the  first  paga  It  subsequently 
found  its  way  into  the  Royal  library  at  Munich,  and  bears  the  stamp 
(now  partly  obliterated)  at  each  end,  *  Bibliotheca  Regia  Monacensis.' 
While  there  it  was  described  by  Ilain,  though  not  with  his  usual  accuraqr, 
as  the  figiira  astronomica  fnobUiSy  which  he  describes  as  occupying  leaf 
45,  is  really  the  two  diagrams  on  45*  and  46'*  described  above ;  and  he 
further  speaks  only  of  woodcut  illustrations,  which  those  representing  the 
eclipses  no  doubt  are. 

In  1858  it  fonned  part  of  a  collection  of  duplicates  from  the  Munich 
library,  sold  by  Butsch  at  Augsburg,  on  which  occasion  it  was  bought  by 
Mr  T.  0.  Weigel,  of  Leipzig,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  45  florins.  It  had 
been  stamped,  before  leaving  Munich,  with  the  mark  '  Duplum  Bibliothecae 
R.  Monac.'  which  is  now  almost  entirely  obliterated. 

Mr  Weigel  was  not  a  man  to  make  light  of  such  a  purchase,  and  it 
appoarc<l  almost  immediately  after  in  his  Catalogue  meruuel  de  liore$ 
aficiensy  rares  et  curieux  qui  se  trouvetit  chez  T,  O.  IVeigel  a  Leipzig, 
No.  9,  under  the  number  3166,  as  fCalendarii  duo  (Latine  et  Oermanice) 
cfig,  aere  et  lign.  inc,  S.  I,  et  a.  (1476.)  tn-4.  rel  en  6.,  and  priced  at  160 
thalers,  or  ^£24 !    A  note  describes  it  as  *  d'une  haute  importance  pour 
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rhigioire  de  la  graYiure...Il  oonUent  dens  graforw  en  teiUa  donoe^  qui 
prouTont  que  le  Monte  saoto  di  Dio  par  A.  Bettiid,  publtt  1^  lloraiioe^  en 
1477,  n'6tait  pas  le  premier  liyre  dans  leqnel  se  troafent  des  grayares, 
et  que  oette  invention  n'appartient  pas  aux  Italieiia,  mais  aaz  AlUmands, 
Le  livre  est  de  tonte  raret6,  il  ne  se  trouTe  nul  part  me  notiee  d'nne 
autre  ezemi^aire.'  All  is  fidr  in  war,  it  is  said,  and  no  doubt  In  trade 
alsa  We  may  suppose  that  the  note  was  written,  the  Mnnidi  marks 
oUiterated,  and  the  price  fixed,  by  some  subordinate ;  bat  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  a  tissue  of  irrelefant  statements  (to  use  the 
gentlest  expression)  oan  have  been  allowed  to  appear  hj  a  man  Uke 
Mr  Weigel,  whose  known  acquaintance  with  the  salgect  might  be  trusted 
to  lead,  rather  than  mislead,  the  unwary  purdiaser. 

The  note  however  did  its  work,  and  the  book  was  immediately  bought 
by  M.  Libri,  and  in  the  following  June  (1859),  it  appeared  in  the  sale 
catalogue  of  a  portion  of  his  tibrary  (sold  in  London  by  Messrs  Sotheby 
h  Co.),  with  a  long  note  attached,  in  which  all  the  statements  in  Mr  WeigeFs 
Catalogue  were  repeated,  with  expansion.  But  the  bidding  did  not 
answer  M.  Libri's  expectations,  not  reaching  nearly  half  the  sum  that  he 
had  given  for  the  book,  and  it  was  bought  in  by  the  owner  for  £11. 

Soon  after  this  a  notice  appeared  in  the  BeUage  zu  No,  295  de$ 
Dretdner  JourwUt  (Dec.  23, 1859),  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Qraesse,  in  which 
that  writer  abuses  M.  Libri  literally  like  a  pickpocket,  and  charges  him 
with  ignorance,  theft,  and  fiEJsification.  If  these  engravings  had  really 
been  on  copper,  he  says,  how  could  they  have  escaped  Hain's  notice? 
How  could  the  book  have  brought  so  small  a  sum  at  the  Munich  sale  ? 
In  foct  M.  Libri  must  have  stuck  the  plates  in  himself  and  palmed  them 
off  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  book,  &c.,  &c.  Dr  Graesse  allows  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  book  himself  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  omniscience  which 
he  elsewhere  claims  for  himself  (see  the  note  iu  his  Tresor  des  livres 
raresy  tome  1,  page  553,  on  Bninet's  Manud  du  lihraire^  did  not  come 
to  his  aid  and  make  him  aware  that  aU  the  enormities  which  he  chaises 
to  M  Libri's  account  in  regard  to  this  book,  were  in  reality  due  to  the 
description  of  it  published  by  his  own  countryman  and  neighbour 
Mr  Weigel. 

In  1865  the  book  reappeared  in  London  at  the  sale  of  another  portion 
of  M.'  Libri's  library  (by  Messrs  Puttick  and  Simpson),  and  this  time  it 
was  allowed  to  go  to  Mr  F.  S.  Ellis  for  the  reduced  sum  of  £7.  12^^.  6if. 
It  remained  with  him  unexamined  until  January  1866,  when,  on  passing 
through  London,  I  happened  to  see  it  I  at  once  recognised  it  as  an  un- 
claimed production  of  one  of  my  &vourite  printers ;  and  1  made  it  my  own 
without  delay.  Some  years  afterwards  I  presented  it  to  the  University 
Library,  with  other  books  of  the  same  kind,  imd  there  I  hope  it  will  now 
remain. 
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XIII.    On  Two  Engravings  on  Copper,  by  G.  M.,  a 

WANDERING  FLEMISH  ArTIST  OF  THE  XV — XVItH 

Century  \ 

Among  the  little-known  engravers  on  copper  in  the  Low 
Countries  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one  who 
signs  himself  O.  M.  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  known.  The 
earlier  writers  make  no  mention  of  him.  Passavant  {Le 
Peintre-Oraveur,  tome  2,  page  291)  mentions  but  one  piece 
of  his,  a  *  Mass  of  St  Gregory/  of  which  an  impression  is  pre- 
served at  Li^ge.  I  have  recently  found  two  more;  one  in 
a  manuscript'  in  St  John's  College  library,  the*  other  in  a 
printed  book'  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  These  two 
are  dated  from  di£ferent  places,  the  one  from  Mechlin,  and  the 
other  from  Dendermonde.  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  note  of  them  for  the  Society,  partly  because  they  afford 
an  interesting  instance  of  the  work  of  a  wandering  artist  who 
has  attracted  little  attention ;  but  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  do 


1  A  Commxinioation  read  before  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Sooie^y,  No- 
vember 21, 1870. 

2  This  MS.  first  oame  to  my  know- 
ledge early  in  1868 ;  and  I  then  read 
(March  9,  1868)  before  the  Society 
some  remarks  both  upon  the  House  of 
Bethany  which  it  contains,  and  upon 
three  other  little  (early  Dutch)  en- 
gravings on  copper,  which  I  found 
fastened  into  a  Utrecht  fireviazy 
(16mo.  Paris — ^Antwerp,  1514),  in  the 
University  Libraiy.    I  have  indaded 


my  xemarkB  on  the  Houi4  at  Bethany, 
by  G.  M.,  in  the  present  paper ;  and 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  subjoining 
a  description  of  the  other  three  en- 
gravings in  the  form  of  a  note.  (See 
Note  A  at  the  end  of  this  oommoniea* 
tion.) 

*  This  book  bears  marks  of  having 
once  contained  eighteen  of  these  de- 
votional pictures  fastened  into  it. 
(See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  oom- 
mmiimlioii.) 
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BO  because  it  is  most  desirable  that  engraveiB  of  this  date 
should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  unknown  merely  from  the 
iact  that  the  few  specimens  which  time  has  spared  of  their 
work  happen  to  lie  buried  among  the  treasures  of  what  are,- 
comparatively  speaking,  private  libraries. 

1.  Christ  in  the  house  at  Bethany.  This  is  printed  on  a 
quarto  page  of  paper  measuring  7^  in.  by.  6^  in.  The  plate 
itself  measures  5  in.  in  height,  by  3^  in.  in  breadth  at  the  top 
and  3|  at  the  bottom.'  The  interior  of  the  house  is  represented 
as  seen  from  the  outside.  At  the  top  is  the  roof  with  its 
dormer  windows,  beneath  which  is  the  parapet  with  three 
extinguisher  turrets  cut  short  below.  Between  the  first  and 
second,  and  the  second  and  third  of  these  are  the  words : 

CasteUum  marthe 

bethania  OM 

In  the  interior,  on  the  left-hand  side,  are  a  crowd  of  dis- 
ciples, men  and  women,  standing,  of  whom  ten  are  visible, 
while  there  are  signs  of  more  in  the  background.  Next  to 
these,  in  the  centre,  are  seen  on  a  raised  high-backed  seat, 
behind  which  are  two  windows,  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  our 
Lord,  at  whose  feet,  on  the  right,  in  front,  is  seated  Mary 
Magdalene,  with  a  book  open  on  her  knee,  and  behind  her, 
half-kneeling,  her  sister  Martha,  to  whom  our  Lord  is  speaking 
(Luke  X.  41,  42).  Thus  far  the  figures  are  all  seen  between 
the  two  slender  columns  which  support  the  firont  archway. 
On  the  right-hand  side,  behind  Martha,  and  seen  through  the 
side  archway,  is  a  servant,  with  apron  on  and  sleeves  tucked 
up,  engaged  in  hanging  a  kitchen-pot  upon  a  large  hook  over 
the  fire.     On  the  floor  at  her  feet  is  the  word 

marcella 

On  the  floor  in  front  of  the  dais,  between  Mary  Magdalene  and 
the  feet  of  the  only  two  disciples'  who  stand  in  advance  of  the 
dais,  are  the  words 

^  To  such  of  118  as  are  familiar  only  that    Cedonius   was    the    man   bom 

with  the  Gospel  narrative,  a  glance  at  blind,  whose  eyes  our  Lord  opened 

the    Golden  Legend^    or   some    snoh  (John  ix.);    and  that  Martilla  (here 

work,  wiU  be  necessary,  to   explain  caUed  Maroella)  was  the  servant  of 


CliriBlin  the^ouse'&t  Bethapy. 


n 
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Lazarus 
Gedoniti^ 

In  the  lower  right-hand  comer  a  piece  of  the  ground  outside 
the  house  is  visible,  ¥dth  grass  and  plants  growing.  Every 
figure  has  a  nimbus,  all  quite  plain,  except  that  our  Lord's  is 
distinguished  by  the  usual  cross.  On  a  line  along  the  foot 
of  the  whole  plate  are  the  words 

Ez  bethnia  p^ope  mechlinia^  traditt^  pressa 

which  may,  I  suppose,  be  paraphrased  thus :  '  This  picture  as 
here  printed  may  be  procured  from  the  House  of  Bethany  near 
Mechlin.' 

In  the  DocumenU  iconographiques  et  typographiqves  de  la 
hibliothique  royale  de  Belgique,  V  sSrie  (les  hois),  2*  livraison, 
pp.  17,  18,  M.  Hymans  gives  a  description  of  two  engravings 
in  the  possession  of  M.  Aug.  de  Bruyne,  of  Mechlin,  of  the  first 
of  which  M.  de  Bruyne  has  the  original  plate.  The  second  is 
almost  a  duplicate  of  ours,  and  one  must  be  a  copy  of  the 
other.  M.  Hymans  adduces  them  as  specimens  of  work  where 
the  principal  part  is  engraved  in  relief,  as  if  the  material  were 
wood,  while  the  ordinary  process  of  engraving  on  copper  has 
only  been  brought  into  requisition  to  produce  the  fine  details. 
There  is  no  work  of  this  kind  in  our  Q  M  engraving ;  and  there 
are  other  points  of  difference  in  detail.  Besides  the  absence  of 
signature,  the  names  *  Marcella '  and  '  Cedonius '  are  apparently 
absent,  and  in  the  line  at  the  foot  M.  de  Bruyne's  has  *be- 
thania'  and  * mechliniam,'  where  ours  has  'bethnia'  and 
*  mechlinia.'  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal and  which  is  the  copy.  What  M.  Hyi](lans  says  is  as 
follows : 

'£lle  repr68ente  I'iut^rieur  de  la  maison  de  Marthe  et  de  Maria    Le 
Christ  7  est  assis  k  cdt4  de  la  Vierge,  sur  un  si^ge  61eT6  et  semble  prd- 


Martha,  who  at  the  dispersion  accom- 
panied her  mistress  to  Marseilles  to- 
gether with  Mary  Magdalene,  Lazarus, 
Cedonius,  and  Maximinus,  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  to  whose  care  Peter 
had  entrusted  Mary  Magdalene.  As 
Martha  is  said  to  have  been  the  woman 
who  was  healed  on  the  way  to  the 


house  of  Jaims  (Matt.  ix.  20),  so  Mar- 
tilla  is  identified  in  the  legend  with 
the  woman  who  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  said,  *  Blessed  is  the  womb  that 
bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou 
hast  sucked '  (Luke  xi.  27).  The  acts 
of  Martha  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Martilla, 
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cher;  autour  d'enx  sont  gronpte  pluneura  penonnagei^  iMmmea  et  ftmmes, 
an  nombre  desquels  on  voit  Lasare,  dont  le  nom  est  hiaaft  aar  one  bande- 
role d6po8^  )i  sea  pieda.  Dans  le  fond  on  Toit  Marthe  a'occnpa&t  dea 
soins  da  manage  et  suspendant  on  chaudron  aona  la  dieminfe,  tandia 
que  Marie,  on  liyre  ouvert  snr  les  genooz,  teonfee  lea  parolea  da  Gbriat 
De  minoes  colonnes  sapportent  an  toit  orfoel6|  flanqai§  de  tonreDea  et 
Bor  lequel  on  lit  les  mots 

Castellom  Marthe  bethania. 
Enfin,  aa  bas  de  la  planche  se  lisent,  en  ane  aeole  ligne,  lea  mote : 
Ex  bethania  p[ro]pe  mechliniam  tradit[ffr]  preaaa. 

Le  couvent  de  Betlianie  dont  il  est  qoeation  dana  oette  l%ende»  le 
premier  ooavent  de  femmes  de  la  seigneurie  de  Malines,  tat  fond^  en  1421, 
sous  le  titre  de  N.-D.  en  Bethanie  (Onze  Lieve  Vrouw  in  BManien). 

Sans  Tonloir  affirmer  qae  la  planche  mdme  ait  M  ex6cat6e  aa  ooavent, 
noas  n'en  devons  pas  moins  la  oonsiddrer  oomme  imprim6e  dans  son 
enceinte  et  distriba6e  sans  doate,  comme  la  pr6c6dente9  aaz  confirbea  de 
qaelqae  association  religiease.' 

I  have  no  materials  at  hand  to  verify  the  other  points  of 
interest  which  are  suggested  by  the  present  position  of  our 
engraving.  It  has  been  inserted,  from  a  very  early  period,  so  as 
to  face  the  first  page  of  the  Psalter  in  the  MS.  (G.  6)  where 
I  found  it ;  and  the  impression  has  suffered  to  some  extent 
from  the  strength  of  the  ink  on  the  opposite  page.  This  MS. 
is  a  complete  Psalterium  arranged  for  church  use ;  followed  by 
the  Cursus  B.  Virginia,  the  Litany,  and  Vigiliae  mortuorum, 
with  the  miscellaneous  devotions  usually  found  in  the  volumes 
of  Harae,  Among  these  last  are  some  prayers  for  which  in- 
dulgences are  granted  by  Pope  Pius  IL  (•[•1464)  and  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  Bp.  of  IA4ge  (f  14ti2).  A  Lidge  Breviary  (which  we 
do  not  possess)  would  show  at  once  whether  the  Invitatories, 
and  the  Psalms  with  their  Anthems,  are  those  of  the  Ordi- 
narivs  eccleside  Leodiensis.  Prefixed  is  a  E^lendar,  containing 
besides  a  very  few  festivals  (among  which  are  Sts  George,  Ser- 
vatius,  Lambert,  Bemigius,  Dionysius,  Hubert,  Leonard,  Martin, 
Katherine,  Nicholas,  and  Lucy),  206  entries  of  names  evidently 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  some  sisterhood  in  the 
diocese  of  Lidge,  and  15  of  them  close  relations  of  the  owner, 
who  must  have  been  a  lady  of  the  family  of  van  Heestert. 
Willem  and  Odielie  van  Heestert,  her  feither  and  mother, 
Ghisebrecht  and  Gheertruyt,  her  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
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besides  uncles,  aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  brothers-in-law,  and 
sisters-in-law,  all  find  places  here;  among  them  her  aunt '  Onse 
werde  mater  Suster  Lysbeth  van  Heestert,  ons  lieue  moye', 
ought  to  afford  a  clue  by  which  some  Li^ge  antiquary  might 
identify  the  house.  The  only  names  familiar  to  me  are  the 
Bishop  'Here  Lodemjck  van  Borboen,  onse  greet  here  van 
Ludick'  (Aug.  29),  and  'Meester  Jan  Laet  van  Borchloen' 
(Oct.  15),  whose  Prognostications  for  1476,  1477,  1478,  and 
1481,  are  known,  though  perhaps  less  so  than  those  of  his 
successor,  Jaspar  Laet  van  Borchleon,  from  1485  onwards.  I 
should  describe  the  MS.  as  of  the  latter  part  of  the  XVth 
century,  and  the  binding  I  should  place  without  much  hesi- 
tation in  the  last  decade  of  the  same  century. 

In  a  later  generation  the  book  belonged  to  one  'Suster 
Anna  Puettaerst,'  who,  from  one  or  two  entries  which  she  has 
made  in  the  Kalendar,  seems  to  have  been  related  to  the 
original  owner.  The  next  trace  of  ownership  is  the  title 
written  on  the  fly-leaf,  'A  Primer  and  Psalter  with  Dutch 
Rubrickes,'  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  William  Crashawe, 
of  St  John's  College,  whose  books  were  bought  by  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Eaxl  of  Southampton,  who  died  in  1624.  The 
'Tho:  C.  S.'  inside  the  cover  shows  that  it  was  given  to  St 
John's  College  by  his  successor,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Southampton. 
From  an  entry  I  lately  noted  in  reading  through  the  Univer- 
sity accounts  for  1614 — 15,  when  Dr  Samuel  Ward  was  Vice- 
Chancellor,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Crashawe  collection  had 
some  chance  of  being  purchased  for  the  University  Library. 
The  entry  is  as  follows: 

Item  pro  itinere  Stationarioram  London'  in  examinanda  bi- 
bliotheca  Magistri  Crashawe  xx'. 

Had  this  been  the  result,  St  John's  College  would  have  re- 
mained without  what  is  now  the  largest  and  most  precious 
portion  of  its  MSS.  They  have  certainly  been  better  cared  for 
than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  gone  to  the  larger 
collection;  and  the  engraving  I  have  here  described  would 
probably  have  disappeared  in  company  with  Occleve's  portrait 
of  Chaucer  and  other  precious  things  which  used  to  lie  exposed 
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to  the  common  chance  of  pillage  on  the  open  shelves  of  the 
University  Library  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

2.  St  Katherine  of  Sweden  crowned  by  angels.  This  is 
printed  on  an  octavo  page  of  paper  measaring  6  in.  by  4^  in. 
The  plate  itself  measures  4  in.  in  height  by  3  in.  in  breadth. 
In  the  centre  is  St  ICatheriney  half  turned  towards  the  left, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  lily  and  in  her  left  a  pastoral  sta£ 
On  her  left  is  a  fawn^  on  its  hind  1^,  with  its  fore  feet 
resting  one  on  the  Saint's  dress,  the  other  against  the  pastoral 
staff.  Above  are  two  angels,  one  on  each  side,  holding  a  crown 
which  they  are  going  to  place  on  St  Eatherine's  head.  Near 
her  head,  above  the  lily  which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand,  is 
the  Dove.  The  Saint  is  standing  in  a  garden,  in  which  flowers 
are  growing;  at  her  back  is  an  embattled  wall,  behind  and 
above  which,  through  arches,  are  seen  the  buildings  of  a  town. 
The  garden  is  seen  through  a  rounded  arch  supported  by 
slender  columna  At  the  foot  runs  a  line  with  the  following 
inscription: 

S'  kathfirina  de  swetia  filia  S'  birgitte. 

A  border  surrounds  the  picture  on  three  sidea  On  the  right 
and  left  and  partly  at  the  foot,  it  is  filled  with  separate 
flowers  and  fruit;  a  treatment  which  marks,  I  believe,  the  very 
close  of  the  XV th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century. 
The  main  part  of  the  border  at  the  foot  is  occupied  by  a 
riband  bearing  the  inscription  : 

OM 

Ez  tene  ramnnda 

The  whole  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  so  far  as  treatment 


^  This  alludes  to  a  story  told  in  her 
life.  When  her  husband  *  more  nobi- 
Hum  quamdam  damam  cum  canibus 
venaretur,  contigit  ipsam  dominam 
Catharinam  fortuito  per  Yiam  ejusdem 
Inci  pro  negotiis  suis  yehicnlo  trans- 
vehi,  ad  quam  fera  cursu  concito  lassa 
prsB  canibus,  omni  feritate  postposita, 
tanquam  ad  singulare  pnesidium  oon- 
fugiens,  caput  suum  in  sinu  mulieris 
podicflB,  quiB  in  so  bestiales  motus  am- 


putaverat,  mansuetissime  reclinavit. 
Cumque  a  viro  et  aliis  bestiam  inse- 
quentibus  esset  prsedicta  domina  Ca- 
tharina  requisita,  ostendit  earn  sub 
pallio  latitantem,  supplicans  humiliter 
pro  eadem,  ut  captiyum  suum  (signi- 
ficando  bestiam)  donaret  libertati. 
Quo  faciliter  annucnte,  silvas  bestia 
petiit'  See  the  Vita  S,  Cathariius 
Sueeica  auctore  Ulphone^  Gap.  i.  Sect. 
8,  in  the  Acta  SB.  Mart.  iu.  506  o. 
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and  arrangement,  to  the  bordered  woodcuts  of  the  Flemish 
devotional  books  of  the  close  of  the  X Vth  century. 

The  words  'Ex  teneramunda/  'From  Dendermonde/  cor- 
respond of  course  to  the  '  Ex  bethania  prope  mechliniam '  of  the 
other  engraving;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  travelling 
artist  was  employed  by  some  religious  house  at  Dendermonde, 
most  likely  a  house  of  Brigittine  nuns,  to  execute  an  engraving 
of  Saint  Katherine  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  the  foundress 
of  their  order,  which  could  be  distributed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  'House  of  Bethany'  at  the  Bethany  near  Mechlin.  The 
impression  I  have  described  is  one  of  a  number  of  devotional 
pictures  fastened  into  a  copy  of  the  Primer  or  Jffbro^,  printed 
on  vellum  at  Westminster  by  W.  de  Worde,  about  1494,  now 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  Palace.  It  is  the  same 
volume  which  is  noticed  by  Fuller  as  being  (as  it  was  in  his 
time  with  the  rest  of  the  Lambeth  library)  in  our  University 
Library.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Dr  Maitland  in  his  account  of 
the  early  printed  books  at  Lambeth;  but  neither  of  these 
writers  mention  the  inserted  cuts.  This  particular  engraving  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  margin  of  leaf  65%  on  which  occurs  the 
prayer  'To  the  propre  angell*,  beginning  '0  sancte  angele...'. 

These  details  are  perhaps  tedious;  but  we  know  so  very 
little  of  the  circumstances  of  the  execution  of  these  early 
devotional  pictures,  that  I  hope  it  may  not  be  considered  as 
labour  thrown  away.  I  have  some  autotype  facsimiles  of  both 
the  engravings  described  above ;  and  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject  is  welcome  to  have  a  copy,  if  he  will  ask  for  it*.  I  owe 
my  best  thanks  both  t6  the  authorities  of  St  John's  College, 
and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  well  to  his  librarian, 
Mr  S.  W.  Kershaw,  of  St  John's  College,  through  whose  kind 
offices  with  his  Grace,  I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  Lam- 
beth Primer  at  my  leisure. 

^  [See  Preiatoiy  note.    J.] 
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KoR  A.    On  three  engraToigs  on  eopper,  fiifaned  into  tte  Ounbridge 

001^  of  the  Utrecht  Breriniy  of  1614. 

Among  the  books  in  Biahop  If oore'B  ISbnrjt  giTen  to  the  Univmity  bj 
King  Oeoige  in  1715,  is  a  eopj  of  the  Pan  kpmudi§  of  a  BrmriaHmm 
eedenae  Trqfeetensis,  printed  in  16nio  at  Ptoii^  fbr  Hear.  Edert  Tan 
Homberdi,  the  Antwerp  bookseller^  in  161^  From  an  entry  on  the  title- 
page  it  most  hare  belonged  wlien  new  to  the  Hieronjmites  or  IV-airm 
eommunis  vUae  of  Hnlsbeig ;  a  fiuA  which  is  confirmed  by  the  A^ftfrnce, 
at  the  end  of  the  vohune^  of  a  MS.  sof^ilement  containing  the  B^eriary 
office  for  the  Commemoration  of  St  Jerome,  in  a  handwriting  which  can- 
not be  modi  later  than  the  printing  of  the  rolome.  The  boards  of  the 
present  binding  are  modem,  but  the  original  sewing  has  not  been  meddled 
with.  It  is  necessary  to  be  thns  fiur  particnlar,  beeanse,  fidling  all  exact 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  phce  at  which  these  engrarings  wefe  execnted, 
it  will  afford  some  doe  to  their  origin  if  we  register  snch  facts  as  we  can 
ascertain  concerning  their  eariy  (eren  if  not  their  original)  ownershipi  Now 
the  Mom  Olorwn  Uieronymi^  as  the  Convent  of  Hnlsberg  is  here  called, 
was  close  to  Heerde  in  the  Dndiy  of  Gaeldres,  and  within  a  lew  miles  of 
Zwolle.  This  last  fact  serres  at  once  to  bring  the  cat  within  the  drde  of  a 
very  notable  school  of  engraving,  and  affords  a  bint  which  may  periiape  be 
fruitful  of  results  in  tho  hands  of  some  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
pursue  further  the  enquiry  tiius  opened.  This  is  one  instance  out  of  a 
thousand  of  the  necessity  of  the  method  which  I  cannot  too  often  or  too 
strongly  urge  upon  those  who  take  up  the  study  of  these  things.  If  we 
want  to  get  external  evidence  of  the  place  and  time  at  whidh  datdess 
books  were  printed  or  cuts  engraved,  we  must  make  every  effort  to  ascer- 
tain and  register  every  traceable  mark  of  original  ownership.  It  is  of 
course  secondary  evidence,  and  to  be  used  with  caution ;  but  its  value 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  The  three  little  engravings  on  copper 
which  I  found  in  this  book  may  be  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  Bleaed  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jeeus.  Signature,  W.  and  a 
graver  (see  Bartsch,  vL  56,  and  Passavant,  ii.  280).  This  is  printed  on  a  page 
in  8vo.  measuring  4  J  in.  by  3f  in. ;  the  plate  itself  measuring  4^  in.  by  2)  in. 
The  mother  is  represented  half  length,  under  a  rich  gothic  canopy,  her  arms 
resting  on  the  ledge  in  front  and  supporting  the  child  on  her  right  arm ; 
her  right  breast  exposed,  and  her  head  inclined  towards  her  left  shoulder. 
Tho  child  holds  an  apple  in  his  left  hand,  resting  against  his  left  knee ; 
his  right  hand  lifted  towards  his  left  shoulder,  his  head  resting  against  his 
mother's  right  breast  At  the  top,  on  each  side  of  tho  centre  arch  of  the 
canopy  in  front,  is  the  signature^  on  the  left  side  W,  on  the  right  the  graver. 
This  cut  is  inserted  (by  the  original  binder,  and  therefore  necessarily  not 
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long  after  the  publication  of  the  book  in  1514)  so  as  to  face  loaf  19*  of  the 
Temporale,  which  contains  the  service  for  Christmas  Day.  It  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  one  cited  by  Passavant  (ii.  280,  No.  34)  from  Heineken. 

2.  The  Natimty  qf  Christ.  Signature  W.  Z.  (unknown  to  Bartsch  and 
Passavant).  This  is  printed  on  a  page  in  16mo,  but  hardly  any  margin 
has  been  lefL  The  plate  itself  is  a  circular  cut  measuring  2^  in.  in 
diameter^  with  a  five-sided  projection  at  the  top  (each  side  measuring 
^  in.)  marked  with  a  plain  ring,  as  if  the  whole  cut  were  intended  to  be 
mounted  on  a  disc  of  ivory  or  wood,  and  this  projecting  part  pierced  to 
hold  a  string  by  which  the  medallion  might  be  suspended  round  the  neck. 
The  cut  represents  the  interior  of  the  outhouse  at  Bethlehem.  In  front 
lies  the  infant  Jesus;  at  his  feet,  on  the  left,  the  Blessed  Virgin  (with 
nimbus)  kneeling,  her  hands  crossed  on  her  breast;  at  the  child's  head, 
St  Joseph  (without  nimbus),  also  kneeling,  and  holding  a  candle  in  his 
right  hand ;  between  them  two  little  angels  kneeling.  Behind,  on  the  right, 
are  seen  the  heads  of  an  ox  and  an  ass  at  the  manger,  above  which  is  a 
small  window.  In  the  centre  of  the  back-ground  is  a  large  ruined  window, 
through  which  are  seen  the  buildings  of  the  town.  Through  the  great 
arched  entrance  on  the  left  is  seen  the  open  country ;  a  shepherd  sitting  on 
a  bank,  his  right  hand,  holding  his  crook,  resting  on  the  ground,  while  his 
loft  hand  is  raised  as  he  looks  up  to  the  angel  who  appears  over  head  with  a 
scroll.  On  two  squares  of  the  pavement  in  the  foreground,  in  front  of  the 
mother  and  child,  is  the  signature  W.Z.  This  cut  has  been  pasted  on  to 
the  reverse  of  the  cut  last  described,  so  as  to  face  leaf  18^  of  the  Tetnporale^ 
which  contains  the  service  for  Christmas  Eve.  Both  this  and  the  prece- 
ding cut  have  been  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  paste  used  to  fasten  them 
together  back  to  back. 

3.  Saint  Barbara,  No  signature  (I  do  not  see  it  noticed  in  Bartsch 
or  Passavant).  This  is  printed  on  a  page  in  32mo,  measuring  3  in.  by  2  in. ; 
the  plate  itself  measuring  2^^  in.  by  \^^  in.  The  Saint  (with  plain  nimbus) 
is  8tuuding,  half  turned  towards  the  left,  and  holds  up  an  open  book  with 
both  hands ;  her  right  hand,  under  the  book,  holds  a  palm  branch.  Behind 
her,  nearly  half  concealed,  is  a  round  tower.  In  the  lower  part  one 
transomed  two-lighted  window  is  visible,  and  another  partly  so.  In  the 
upper  part,  above  the  first  battlements,  two  windows  are  seen.  Above  the 
second  battlements  is  a  dwarf  spire.  This  cut  has  be^  pasted  in  sideways 
on  a  vacant  space  at  the  foot  of 'the  last  page  of  that  portion  of  the  Breviary 
which  contains  the  Psalter  and  Ckymmime  Sanctorum,  so  as  to  face  the 
beginning  of  the  Proprium  Sanctorum,  there  being  no  room  for  its  in- 
sertion four  leaves  further  on,  where  the  service  for  8t  Barbara's  day 
occurs. 

I  have  autotype  facsimiles  of  all  these  throe  cuts,  which  are  freely  at 
the  service  of  any  one  who  wishes  for  specimens.   [See  Prefatory  note.    J.] 
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NoTB  B.    On  the  engrayings  fastened  into  the  Lambeth  oopj  of  the  SaHa- 
buiy  Primer  or  Horae  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (about  14S4X 

Among  the  books  in  Archbishop  Bancrofts  edUeetkm,  which  Ibmia  the 
nucleus  of  the  Lambetii  Library,  is  a  copy  of  the  SaUabiury  Primer  or  Harme 
printed  in  quarto  with  the  type  used  at  Westminster  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
in  1494.  The  back  is  gone,  Init  in  other  respects  the  ordinal  bindiagy  with 
its  clasps,  is  intact,  executed  probably  in  W.  de  Worde's  shopi  The  sidea 
have  each  four  litUe  panels  surrounded  by  the  text  'Bit.nomen.domini. 
benedictum.ex.hoc.nunc.et.usqtitf.in.seculum.'  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
earlier  ownership  than  that  of  our  University  Libraiy,  to  which  it  beloi^^ 
during  the  Commonwealth  period  (1647 — 1662).  The  word  /mqm  is  erased 
in  the  kalendar,  but  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  remains ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  the  book  was  withdrawn  from  sight  between  1534  and  1538.  The 
devotional  pictures  fiistened  into  it  must  have  been  inserted  much  eariier 
in  the  XVIth  century.  The  book,  as  I  have  said,  bears  marks  of  having 
contained  eighteen  of  these  inserted  pictures,  fastened  to  the  upper  mai^gins 
of  the  following  leaves :  14%  18*,  40»,  42*,  46*,  48*,  51*,  54*,  56\  63*,  65»,  68*, 
69*,  138*,  149*,  150*,  157*,  and  158*.  When  I  first  saw  the  book  at  Lambeth, 
only  three  were  still  in  existence,  Nos.  10  (63*),  11  (65*X  and  14  (138*). 

10.  Saint  Bernard.  Woodcut.  No  signature.  This  is  printed  on  a 
page  in  16mo,  measuring  4}  in.  by  3}  in. ;  the  cut  itself  measuring  2^  in. 
by  2  in.  It  represents  an  interior;  on  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  8t  Ber- 
nard kneeling,  turned  towards  the  left,  his  hands  clasped,  his  abbatial  staff 
on  the  floor  by  his  right  side.  Beyond,  in  the  centre,  the  Blessed  Vi]::gin 
appears  out  of  a  sort  of  frame  under  a  canopy«  holding  the  child  Jesus  on 
her  right  arm;  her  left  hand  upon  her  left  breast,  from  which  the  milk 
issues  in  a  stream  towards  the  saint  The  usual  legend  (*  Monstra  te  esse 
matrem')  is  not  here.  Outside,  on  the  right,  are  seen  various  buildings. 
The  print  is  inserted  on  leaf  63*,  over  the  Oraiio  sancti  Bemardini  con- 

fesioris  ordinis  minorum,  beginning '  O  bone  Jhesu,  0  dulcis  Jhesu....' 

11.  Saint  Catherine  qf  Sweden,  On  copper.  Signature  'G  M  Ex 
teneramunda.'  This  is  the  second  of  the  two  engravings  which  I  have 
described  in  the  text  of  the  present  communication. 

14.  The  Image  qf  Pity.  Woodcut  No  signature.  This  is  printed 
on  a  page  in  8vo.,  measuring  4|  in.  by  3$  in.,  the  cut  itself  measuring  2^  in. 
by  1|  in.,  within  a  separable  border,  the  outside  of  which  measures  4]\  in. 
by  3  in.  The  border  contains  separate  (not  interlaced)  flowers,  fruit,  and 
insects,  with  a  bird  in  the  centre  at  the  foot  The  centre-piece  represents 
a  tomb,  on  the  face  of  which  are  three  heads,  the  centre  one  a  full  face,  the 
others  side-faces.  Out  of  the  tomb  appears  our  Lord,  standing,  his  hands 
crossed  and  tied;   on  liis  head  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  cruciform 
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nimbus.  All  round  are  the  symbols  of  the  Passion,  loose,  as  in  the  Dutch 
prints,  not  in  coniptirtments.  as  in  Caxton's  treatment  of  the  subject.  Im- 
mediately behind  our  Lord  are  the  spear  and  the  reed  with  the  sponge, 
crosswise;  behind  these,  the  cross  itself.  On  the  left,  beginning  from 
below,  the  pincers  and  hammer,  a  mitred  head,  the  bunch  of  hyssop  hanging 
from  tlie  loft  limb  of  the  cross.  On  the  right,  beginning  from  below,  a 
sword,  a  hand  grasping  hair,  the  head  of  Judas,  hanged,  with  the  bag  round 
his  neck,  and,  hanging  from  the  right  limb  of  the  cross,  a  scourge ;  on  the 
extreme  right,  a  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  cock.  Ranged  along  the  top 
of  the  cros9,  beginning  from  the  left,  are  the  three  pots  of  spices,  one  of  the 
nails,  the  label  (over  the  centre)  INRI,  the  two  other  nails,  three  dice; 
above  all,  on  left  and  right  respectively,  the  sun  and  moon.  This  is  in- 
serted on  leaf  138*  over  the  Oratio  sancti  Gregorii,  beginning  'Dominator 
domine  deus  omnii)oteiis  qui  es  triiiitas...,'  which  itself  has  prefixed  to  it 
in  the  text  a  little  woodcut  (measuring  lj|  in.  by  If  in.)  of  the  Mass  of  St 
Gregory. 


B. 
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XIV.  List  of  the  Founts  of  Type  and  Woodcut 
Devices  used  by  Printers  in  Holland  in  thb 
Fifteenth  Century  \ 

The  following  pages  contain  a  list  of  all  the  different  founts  of 
type  and  woodcut  devices  used  during  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
Dutch  printers,  which  are  described  and  figured  in  Mr  Holtrop's 
Monuments  tj^pographiqties  des  Paya-Bm  au  xtf  H^de,  together  with 
one  or  two  which  are  either  accidentally  omitted  there,  or  have 
come  to  light  since  the  publication  of  that  remarkable  work.  I 
use  the  term  Dutch  printers  with  reference  to  those  who  practised 
the  art  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Low  Countries  which  now 
forms  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  printers  of  Belgium, 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  term,  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
similar  list. 

The  towns  are  placed  in  chronological  order,  the  earliest  book 
which  has  any  date  attached  to  it  being  taken  as  the  guide.  Under 
the  towns  the  presses  are  arranged  in  the  same  way;  and  under 
each  press  the  several  founts  of  type  find  their  place  according  to 
the  date  of  their  first  use,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained.  The 
same  arrangement  holds  with  the  printers'  devices.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  towns,  as  Deventer,  Delft,  and  Gouda,  come  under  the 
same  year ;  and  here  precedence  is  given  to  Deventer,  because  only 
the  year  1477  is  known,  while  the  other  two  are  placed  under 
10  Jan.  1477  and  24  May  1477  respectively.  When  there  is  a 
distinct  break  in  any  printer's  career,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  starts 
afresh  with  a  new  fount  or  founts  of  type,  and  that  the  old  types 
disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  Ger.  Leeu  at  Gouda,  and  Peter  van  Os 
at  Zwolle,  I  have  used  the  terms  First  press  and  Second  press  to 
signify  that  the  types  of  the  one  do  not  pass  to  the  other.  At  De- 
venter, for  instance,  Paffroed  starts  in  1477  with  orie  type,  and  adds 

^  Published  as  Memorandum  No.  3,  Jane,  1871. 
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a  gecond  in  1479.  With  these  two  he  goes  on  till  1485.  At  this 
point  Paffroed  breaks  off,  and  Jacobus  de  Breda  starts  in  1486  with 
the  two  founts  of  type  which  Paffroed  had  been  using.  With  these 
Jao.  de  Breda  goes  on  until  1487,  when  his  press  ceases,  and  these 
two  founts  of  type  disappear  altogether.  In  August  1488  Paffroed 
begins  again  with  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  types;  and  in  August 
1489  Jac.  de  Breda  begins  again  also  with  fresh  types.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  books  easier,  and 
their  sequence  clearer,  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  put  the  first  press 
of  Jac.  de  Breda  immediately  after  the  first  press  of  Ric.  Paffroed ; 
because  there  is  no  trace  until  August  1489  of  two  presses  being  at 
work  at  Deventer  simultaneously.  The  same  terms  (First,  Second, 
<fec)  are  also  used  where  a  printer  moves  from  one  town  to  another, 
Yeldener's  first  press  being  at  Lou  vain  (1474),  his  second  at  Utrecht 
(1478),  his  third  at  Kuilenburg  (1483),  and  so  on. 

As  the  series  of  facsimiles  in  the  MontmierUs  typographique$  is 
almost  exhaustive,  I  have  everywhere  referred  to  a  plate  in  that 
work,  in  order  to  shew  clearly  and  at  once  what  type  is  meant  in 

each  case  by  Type  1,  TyP^  ^>  ^^* 

If  this  list  be  accepted  as  a  fairly  accurate  one,  my  principal 
object  in  drawing  it  up  will  have  been  gained.  In  making  a 
catalogue,  for  instance,  of  all  the  specimens  of  these  presses  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  at  Cambridge,  the  additional  words, 
*Type  2,'  or  *  Types  2  (text)  and  3  (commentary)'  would  convey  at 
a  glance  the  very  information  which  is  most  needed,  and  would 
allow  the  description  to  be  compressed  into  a  smaller  space  than 
would  otherwise  be  needed.  It  would  in  many  cases  also  supersede 
the  necessity  of  any  reference  to  the  facsimiles.  Suppose  we  have 
any  five  books  in  a  particular  type,  and  there  are  five  books  at  the 
Hague  in  the  same  type,  the  chances  are  great  that  one  at  least  of 
the  five  will  be  common  to  the  two  collections,  and  we  can  at  once 
identify  all  the  nine  as  from  the  same  press.  The  real  books  are 
then  of  more  servi.ce  than  any  facsimiles,  and  we  become  possessed 
of  more  data  for  studying  the  history  of  the  type.  Further,  as  the 
list  furnishes  as  far  as  possible  the  date  at  which  each  type  b^gan 
to  be  used  at  each  press,  a  large  number  of  purely  conjectural  dates 
would  disappear  from  our  catalogues,  and  instead  of  speculating  as 
to  what  the  date  of  a  book  may  possibly  be,  that  date  would  be 
assigned  which  best  serves  to  connect  the  book  with  some  well- 
defined  characteristics  of  other  books  which  bear  a  pofiitive  date, 

17—2 
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and  the  reason  for  assigning  a  date  to  a  book  would  be  self-evident^ 
instead  of  being  (as  now)  left  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader  of  tlM 
catalogue. 

If  this  practice  were  to  be  adopted  in  the  long  wished-for  Typo- 
^aphiccd  Antiquities  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  two  or  three 
words  were  to  be  added  to  each  description  to  say  which  founts  of 
type  were  used  in  each  book,  naming  them  numerically  as  I  hate 
done  here,  or  with  the  greater  accuracy  which  Mr  Campbell,  the 
present  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague,  alone  caa 
furnish,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  value  of  such  a  work 
would  be  increased  tenfold.  In  some  cases  of  course  it  would  be 
impossible  to  add  these  points  of  distinction,  because  the  books 
have  not  been  examined  with  that  view,  and  are  now  perhaps  not 
easily  accessible.  But  if  only  such  as  were  of  easy  access  in  the 
Royal  Library  were  so  noted,  the  great  gain  of  having  so  much 
firm  standing  ground  for  future  investigation  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  labour  which  would  have  to  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  mere  specimens  of  woodcut  printing,  as  the 
Biblia  pauperum,  and  other  such  books,  having  nothing  typo- 
graphical about  them,  should  not  have  been  included  in  a  list  of 
founts  of  type  like  the  present.  Where  however  they  are  actual 
books,  I  have  admitted  them  into  my  list,  while  excluding  all  single 
woodcut  sheets,  pictures,  &c.  The  latter  belong  rather  to  a  history 
of  engraving,  or  to  a  list  of  woodcuts,  whether  single  or  in  series, 
such  as  I  sometimes  hope  to  publish ;  but  when  once  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  is  applied  to  the  illustration  of  books,  the  very  mode 
of  working  the  plates  so  as  to  form  a  book,  even  though  no  type  be 
used,  will  sometimes  aid  materially  in  solving  questions  concerning 
printed  books  which  would  otherwise  be  quite  hopeless. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  course  I  have  followed  in  placing  the  Biblia  pauperum,  the 
Speculum  humanae  salvationis,  and  the  whole  class  of  books  which 
have  been  attributed  to  a  press  at  Haarlem.  The  method  I  liave 
adopted  prevents  me  from  accepting  any  testimony  at  all  except 
such  printed  or  written  documentary  evidence  as  is  found  in  the 
volumes  themselves,  or  failing  this,  such  evidence  as  is  afforded 
by  an  unmistakeable  family  likeness  between  two  or  more  founts 
of  type. 

Having  no  documentary  evidence  as  to  where  the  Biblia  pau- 
perum was  executed,  I  am  bound  to  leave  it  standing  where  I  first 
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fid  trace  of  it,  that  is,  at  Zwolle,  where  the  original  blocks  appear, 
out  into  several  pieces,  in  a  book  printed  in  1488.  The  fact  of  the 
working  of  the  l>ook  being  by  single  sheets  and  not  by  quires  of 
two  or  more  sheets,  at  once  serves  to  connect  it  with  the  original 
CSanticum  Canticorum  and  with  the  original  Ars  moriendi,  which 
are  worked  in  this  way.  The  connexion  of  all  three  works  with 
Zwolle  is  evident,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Mr  Holtrop,  from  the  fact 
that  the  blocks  of  the  Biblia  pauperum  appear  there  in  1488;  that 
a  block  of  the  Oanticum  Canticorum  appears  in  the  Bosetum  exer- 
citiorum  spiritualium  printed  there  in  1494;  and  that  the  closest 
reproduction  of  the  original  Ars  moriendi  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sterfboeck  also  printed  at  Zwolle  in  1488.  I  may  here  mention 
another  point  serving  to  connect  the  latter  two  books  with  one 
another.  In  Trinity  College  Library  in  Dublin  I  found  in  No- 
vember 1869  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  Ars  moriendi,  patched  here 
and  there  with  shreds  of  another  copy  of  the  same  work  and  of  a 
copy  of  the  Canticum  Canticorum,  a  fact  which  points  to  waste 
sheets  of  these  two  works  having  been  in  the  same  binder's  office^ 
and  that  probably  not  far  from  their  original  home.  Surely  in  one 
copy  or  another  of  one  of  these  works  we  may  hope  to  find  some 
manuscript  note  which  will  afford  some  clue  to  the  real  date  of 
execution.  Meantime  however  the  books  must  remain  where  they 
are.  If  we  keep  hard  facts  before  our  eyes,  and  discourage  frivolous 
speculation,  we  are  all  the  better  prepared  to  catch  the  true  signi- 
ficance of  any  fresh  fact,  the  moment  it  is  presented  to  us. 

The  same  method  applies  to  the  Speculum  and  its  kindred  books^ 
only  here  we  have  been  more  fortunate.  I  am  compelled  to  leave 
the  Speculum  at  Utrecht  until  I  know  anything  positive  to  the 
contrary,  because  it  is  at  Utrecht  that  the  cuts  first  appear,  out  up 
into  pieces,  in  a  book  printed  by  Yeldener  at  that  place  in  1481. 
Without  further  information  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  place 
the  printer  of  the  Speculum  last  among  the  Utrecht  presses  and  to 
affix  as  his  date  (before  1481).  But  there  is  such  an  unmistakeably 
close  resemblance  between  seven  several  founts  of  type  of  which 
Mr  Holtrop  has  given  facsimiles  in  his  Monuments,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  investigate  a  little  further.  The  types  of  the 
Yliada  and  of  the  Ludovicus  de  Roma  being  found  in  the  same 
volume,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
press.  In  comparing  the  Donatuses  in  the  Ludovicus  type  with 
those  in  the  Yliada  type,  the  working  of  the  former  (uneven  edges. 
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&c.)  claims  priority  over  the  working  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  investigating  such  matters. 
Further,  Mr  Holtrop  notices  that  some  capitals  of  the  Ludovicus 
type  are  identical  with  some  used  in  the  Facetiae  morales  which 
serves  to  connect  these  two.  Again,  the  type  of  the  Facetiae 
morales  bears  such  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  stray  sheet 
in  what  is  called  the  mixed  Dutch  edition  of  the  Speculum,  that 
these  two  again  must  be  connected.  Lastly,  it  is  but  natural  to 
believe  that  the  stray  sheet  in  the  Dutch  Speculum  should  have 
been  printed  at  the  same  press  as  the  rest  of  the  book,  however 
difficiilt  it  may  be  to  assign  the  true  cause  of  the  printer's  using  a 
different  type  for  this  sheet.  Here  then  we  have  a  distinct  sequence 
of  types  from  that  of  the  Speculum  to  that  of  the  Yliada,  and  I 
have  numbered  them  accordingly.  As  the  Speculum  compels  us  to 
place  them  at  Utrecht,  and  before  1481,  so  the  Yliada  enables  us 
to  throw  back  the  date  of  execution  at  least  to  1471 — 74.  Mr 
Holtrop  mentions  that  the  Hague  copy  of  the  Tractatus  de  salute 
corporis  et  animae  and  Yliada  was  bought  by  a  certain  Abbat 
Conrad  for  the  library  of  his  house ;  and  as  the  Abbat  in  question 
was  Abbat  only  from  1471  to  1474,  the  book  cannot  have  been 
printed  later  than  1471 — 74  ;  and  this  is  at  present  the  only  date 
which  we  can  use  for  our  purposes.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  this  one  fact  should  compel  us  to  place  the  printer  of  the 
Speculum  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  printers,  though  it  only  just 
allows  him  to  take  precedence  of  Ketelaer  and  Leempt.  Can  no 
evidence  be  produced  from  any  of  the  copies  of  any  of  these  books 
now  remaining,  which  will  throw  additional  light  on  this  point? 
If  the  Dutch  antiquaries  interested  in  these  matters  would  but 
bestow  upon  the  investigation  of  downright  facts  a  tithe  of  the 
energy  which  they  have  devoted  to  speculation  upon  possibilities 
for  more  than  a  century  past,  our  knowledge  would  be  in  a  very 
different  state  at  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr  Van  der 
Linde's  lucid  statement  of  facts  lately  published  may  produce  some 
fruit ;  though  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  accumu- 
lated cobwebs  of  three  hundred  years  can  be  swept  away  in  a  day. 

Many  specimens  of  early  printing  have  been  recovered  from  the 
bindings  of  other  books;  and  these  sometimes  afford  a  very  valuable 
evidence  as  to  their  history.  Such  fragments  in  the  binder's  hands 
are  either  sheets  of  books  which  have  been  used  up  and  thrown 
away,  and  may  be  called  hinder^ s  toasie ;  or  else  they  are  spoiled 
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sheets  or  unused  proofs  from  a  printer's  office,  and  may  be  called 
printer's  waste.  In  early  times  the  printers  were  frequently  their 
own  binders ;  many  instances  can  be  found  to  confirm  Mr  Holtrop's 
interesting  notice  of  Yeldener  being  his  own  bookbinder.  It  be- 
comes therefore  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  use  all 
endeavours  to  ascertain  where  the  volume  was  bound  which  con- 
tains any  such  fragments.  If  a  fragment  is  found  printed  only  on 
one  side  it  has  hitherto  been  described  as  "  a  remarkably  interesting 
specimen  of  anopisthographic  typography,  probably  executed  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art,  <&c.,  <&c.,"  instead  of  which  it  is  simply  a  proof- 
sheet  of  the  most  commonplace  description;  and  in  no  case  does 
it  seem  to  have  inspired  the  discoverer  to  follow  up  the  scent,  or 
to  inform  the  world  of  the  one  single  fact  which  might  give  his 
discovery  any  real  value.  Surely  there  must  be  some  trace  of  the 
binders  who  used  some  of  the  many  fragments  now  existing  in 
Holland,  such  as  the  Ensched^  Abecedarium  and  the  Donatos 
fragment  in  the  same  type,  or  any  of  the  innumerable  fragments 
of  Donatuses  and  Doctrinals  which  exist  in  various  collections.  If 
it  is  not  thought  unreasonable  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  upon 
such  specimens,  it  seems  at  least  reasonable  to  devote  a  little 
trouble  towards  ascertaining  what  they  really  are.  This  portion 
of  the  enquiry,  however,  seems  at  present  almost  wholly  unattempted 
even  in  Holland. 


HENRY  BRADSHAW. 


CAUBBmOE, 

JuiM,  1871. 
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LIST     OF     COUNTRIES 

SHOWING  THB   PLACE   OCCUPIED   BT 

HOLLAND 

AS   REGARDS  THE   INTRODUCTION   OF   TYPOGRAPHY, 
SO   FAR  AS  HAS   YET   BEEN  ASCERTAINED   FROM   DATED  DOCUMENTS. 

1.  Germany  (15  Nov.  1454). 

2.  Italy  (29  Oct.  1465). 

3.  France  (1470). 

4.  HoUand  (1471—73). 

5.  Belgium  (1473). 

6.  Spain  (23  Febr.  1475). 

7.  England  (18  Nov.  1477). 

8.  Denmark  (1482). 

9.  Sweden  (20  Dec.  1483). 
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LIST     OF     TOWNS. 

HOLLAND  (1471—73). 

1.  Utrecht  (1471—73). 

2.  Deventer  (1477). 

3.  Delft  (10  Jan.  1477). 

4.  Gouda  (24  May  1477). 

5.  St  Maartensdijk  in  Zeeland  (Nov.  1478). 

6.  Nijmegen  (23  Aug.  1479). 

7.  Zwolle  (22  Dea  1479). 

8.  Hasselt  in  Overijssel  (1480). 

9.  Leiden  (1483). 

10.  Kuilenburg  (6  March  1483). 

11.  Haarlem  (10  Dec.  1483). 

12.  's  Hertogenbosch  (1484). 

13.  Schoonhoven  (28  Febr.  1495). 

14.  Schiedam  (1498). 

15.  Unknown  places. 
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LIST     OF     PRESSES. 

HOLLAND  (1471—73). 

1.  Utrecht  (1471— 73). 

1.  Printer  of  the  Speculum  (not  later  than  1471 — 74). 

2.  Nic.  Ketelaer  and  Gher.  de  Leempt  (1473). 

3.  Wilh.  Hees  (1475). 

4.  Printer  of  the  32-line  Gesta  Romanorum  (        ). 

5.  Printer  of  the  Cambridge  Pamphilus  (         ). 

6.  Joh.  Yeldener,  from  Lou  vain,  Second  press  (4  Nov.  1478). 

7.  G.  t.  or  G.  L  (7  May  1479). 

2.  Deventer  (1477). 

1.  Eic.  Paffroed  de  Colonia,  First  press  (1477). 

2.  Jac.  de  Breda,  First  press  (1486). 

3.  Bic.  Paffiroed,  Second  press  (9  Aug.  1488). 

4.  Jac.  de  Breda,  Second  press  (31  Aug.  1489). 

3.  Delft  (10  Jan.  1477). 

1.  Jac.  Jacobszoen  van  der  Meer  and  Maur.  Yemantszoen 

van  Middelborch  (10  Jan.  1477). 

2.  Jac.  Jacobszoen  van  der  Meer  (12  Febr.  1480). 

3.  Chr.  Snellaert  (2  Nov.  1488). 

4.  Hen.  Eckert  van  Homberch  (15  Apr.  1498). 

4.  GouDA  (24  May  1477). 

1.  Ger.  Leeu,  First  press  (24  May  1477). 

2.  Ger.  Leeu,  Second  press  (13  Dec.  1483). 

3.  Printer  of  the  Teghen  die  strael  der  minnen  (23  June  1 484). 

4.  Printer  of  the  Indulgence  of  1486  (1486). 

5.  Gotfr.  de  Os  (13  Nov.  1486). 

6.  G.  D.  (        ). 

7.  Grovaert  van  Ghemen,  First  press  (before  24  March  1490). 
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8.  Printer  of  the  Opus  minus  primae  partis  (         ). 

9.  Printer  of  the  Blaffert  (1489). 
10.   Collacie-Broeders  (10  June  1496). 

6.  St  Maartensdijk  in  Zeeland  (Nov.  1478). 

1.   Pieter  Werrecoren  (Nov.  1478). 

6.  Nijmegen  (23  Aug.  1479). 

1.   Printer  of  the  Epistola  Engelberti  (23  Aug.  1479). 

7.  Zwolle  (22  Dec.  1479). 

1.  Peter  van  Os,  of  Breda,  First  press  (22  Dec.  1479). 

2.  Peter  van  Os,  of  Breda,  Second  press  (26  May  1484). 

3.  Printer  of  the  Biblia  pauperum  (before  1488). 

8.  Hasselt  in  Overussel  (1480). 

1.  Peregrinus  Bermentlo,  First  press  (1480). 

2.  Peregrinus  Bermentlo,  Second  press  (1488). 

9.  Leiden  (1483). 

1.  Heynricus  Heynrici  (1483). 

2.  Govaert  van  Ghemen,  from  Grouda,  Second  press  (before 

24  March  1490). 

3.  Cornells  Kers  (12  Apr.  1494). 

4.  Hugo  Janszoen  van  Woerden,  First  press  (10  Dec.  1494). 

5.  Hugo  Janszoen  van  Woerden,  Second  press  (1498). 

10.  KuiLENBURG  (6  March  1483). 

1.   Joh.  Veldener,  from  Utrecht,  Third  press  (6  March  1483). 

11.  Haarlem  (10  Dec.  1483). 

1.  Jac.  Bellaert  (10  Dec.  1483). 

2.  Joh.  Andreae  (1  March  1486). 

12.  's  Hertogenbosch  (1484). 

1.   Ger.  Leempt  de  Novimagio  (1484). 

13.  ScHOONHOVEN  (28  Febr.  1495). 

1.   Canons  of  St  Michael's  in  den  Hem  (28  Febr.  1495). 

14.  Schiedam  (1498). 

1.    Printer  of  the  Vita  Lydwinae  (1498). 
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16.  Unknown  Places. 

1.  Printer  of  the  BRH  651  (MMW)  Mandaville. 

2.  Printer  of  the  Ensched^  Abeoedarium. 

3.  Printer  of  the  MMW  liber  AlezandrL 

4.  Printer  of  the  Deventer  Donatus  (woodcut  in  printer's  ink). 

5.  Printer  of  the  BRH  12  Donatus  fragments. 

6.  Printer  of  the  Komst  van  Keyser  Erederijck  te  Trier. 

7.  Printer  of  the  Freeska  Landriuoht 

Qu.ifinnolland1 

8.  Printer  of  the  Dialogi  Orationes  et  Tractatus. 

9.  Printer  of  the  Ant.  Haneron  de  Epistolis. 
10.  Printer  of  the  Folio  Doctrinale. 
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LIST   OF    FOUNTS    OF   TYPE   AND 
WOODCUT    DEVICES. 

HOLLAND  (1471—73). 

# 

Utbecht  (1471—73). 

1.  PrifUer  of  the  Speculum  (not  later  than  1471 — 74): 

Type  1  (        ).     PI.  17,  Speculum  (unmixed  Latin  edition)L 
Type  2  (        ).     PI.  19,  Speculum  (leaves  49  and  60  of  mixed 

Dutch  edition). 
Type  3  (         ).     PI.  25,  Facetiae  morales. 
Type  4  (        ).     PI.  23  a,  Ludovicus  de  Roma. 
Type  5  (not  later  than  1471r~74).     PI.  23  b^  Pii  aecundi 

Tractatus  de  mulieribus  pravia. 
Type  6  (         ).     PL  31  a,  Donatus  fragment  (BRH  556)  in 

the  Meerman-Westreenen  Museum. 
Type  7  (        ).     PI.  32  a,  Donatus  fragments  at  Uden. 
Device.     None  knaton. 

2.  Nic,  Ketelaer  and  Gher.  de  Leempt  (1473): 

Type  1  (1473).     PL  37.  1,  Historia  Scholastica. 
Device.     None  known, 

3.  WUh,  Heea  {Uny, 

Type  1  (1475 ;  Press  2,  type  1  with  additional  %).    PI.  38. 1, 

Anth.  Haneron  de  ooloribus  verbomm. 
Device.     None  known, 

4.  PriffUer  of  the  ^24me  Oesta  RomanoTfim  {        ): 

Type  1  (Press  2,  type  1  with  additional  J).  PL  126  b^  liber 
Alexandri  magni ;  but  no  sample  of  the  additional  J  is 
here  given.     See  PL  50*  b,  Pamphilus,  line  2. 

Device.     None  known 
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5.  Printer  of  the  Cambridge  PamphUus  (         ): 

Type  1  (PresB  4,  type  1  with  additional  N).     PL  50*  b^  Ptan- 

philus  (Wolfenbtlttel  copy  of  the  quarto  edition). 
Device.     N(me  kfiown. 

6.  Joh.  Veldener,  from  Louvain^  Second  press  (4  Nov.  1478): 

Type  4  (brought  from  Louvain).  See  PL  47.  3  a,  EascicaliiB 
tempomm.  This  type  occurs  as  a  supplementary  ji^pe 
in  the  Dutch  Fasciculus  temporum  of  1480;  but  no 
specimen  of  it  is  given  among  the  XJtrecht  facsimiles. 

Type  5  (4  Nov.  1478).  PL  39.  1,  Epistelen  en  Ewangelien 
of  1478. 

Device  1  b  (30  July  1479).  PL  39.  2,  Epistelen  en  Ewange- 
Uen  of  1479. 

Device  2  a  (14  Febr.  1480).  PL  39.  3,  Dutch  Fasciculus 
temporum. 

7.  ^.  tor  (?.  I  (7  May  1479): 

Type  1  (7  May  1479).     PL  41,  Wech  van  SaUcheit. 

Device  1  (7  May  1479).    PL  44. 2,  Sielentroest  of  7  May  1479. 

Device  2  (10  Nov.  1479).     PL  44.  3,  Sielentroest  of  10  Nov. 

1479. 
Device  3  (30  March  1480).     PL  44.  1  e,  Otten  van  Passau. 

Deventer  (1477). 

1.  Bie.  Paffroed  de  Colonia,  First  press  (1477): 

Type  1  (1477).     PI.  64  a,  Petri  Bertorii  Reductorium. 
Type  2  (31  March  1479).     PL  64  b,  Dom.  Sabinensis. 
Device.     None  known  at  this  period. 

2.  Jacobus  de  Breda,  First  press  (1486): 

Type  1  (Press  1,  type  1).     PL  66  a,  Modus  confitendi. 
Type  2  (Press  1,  type  2).     PL  66  c,  Boethius. 
Device.     If  one  known, 

3.  Bic  Paffroed,  Second  press  (9  Aug.  1488): 

Type  3  (9  Aug.  1488).  PL  64  d  1  (imprint),  Jo.  Synthen 
super  prima  parte  Doctrinalis  Alexandri. 

Type  4  (9  Aug.  1488).     PI.  64  e  (text),  Somnium  Scipionis. 

T^pe  6  (9  Aug.  1488).  PL  64  d  1  (commmtary),  Jo.  Synthen 
super  prima  parte  Doctrinalis  Alexandri. 
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Type  6  (24  Dec.  1490).     PL  66  a  (tUU),  Stella  clerioorum. 
Type  7  (1491).   PI.  64  f  2  (text),  Sermones  Mich,  de  Hungaria. 
Type  8  (14  July  1495).     PL  65  c  (texi),  Farrago. 
Device  1  (24  Dec.  1490)  \     PL  65  a,  Stella  clericorum. 
Device  2  (        ).     PL  65  b,  Cato  moralissimiiB. 

4.   Jacobus  de  Breda^  Second  press  (31  Aug.  1489): 

Type  3  (31  Aug.  1489).     PL  66  d  1  {heading),  Aeneae  Silvii 

Epistola  de  fortuna. 
Type  4  (31  Aug.  1489).     PL  66  d  1  {text,  lines  1—5),  Aeneae 

Silvii  Epistola  de  fortuna. 
Type  5  (31  Aug.  1489).     PL  66  d  1  {text,  lines  6—10),  Aeneae 

Silvii  Epistola  de  fortuna. 
Type  6  (1492).     PL  66  e  2  {imprint),  Doctrinale  altum  Alani 
Type  7  (1492).     PL  66  e  2  {text).     Doctrinale  altum  Alani 
Type  8  (1  March  1493).     PL  66  f  2,  Epistelen  en  Ewangelien. 
Device.     None  knoum. 

Delft  (10  Jan.  1477). 

1.  Jcus.  Jacohszoen  van  der  Afeer  and  Afaur,  Temantszoen  van  Mid- 

delhwch  {\0  Jbxi.  1477): 

Type  1  (10  Jan.  1477).     PL  81  a,  Bible  in  duytsche. 
Device  1  (10  Jan.  1477).     PL  81  a  {above  the  imprint),  Bible 

in  duytsche. 
Device  2  (10  Jan.  1477).     PL  81  a  {below  the  imprint),  Bible 

in  duytsche. 

2.  i7ac.  Jaeobszoen  van  der  Meer  (12  Febr.  1480): 

Type  1  a  (Press  1,  Type  1).     PL  82  a.  Die  duytsche  Souter. 

Type  1  b  (1481 ;  Type  1  a,  only  with  different  capitals).  PL 
82  b,  Epistelen  en  Ewangelien  of  1481. 

Type  2  (1482).     PL  82  d  1,  Somme  ruyrael  {imprint). 

Tjpe  3  (4  Oct.  1486).  PL  82  f  1,  Epistelen  en  Ewangelien 
of  1486  {title). 

Type  4  (4  Oct.  1486).  PL  82  g  2,  De  spiritu  Owidonis  {im- 
print). 

Device  1  (12  Febr.  1480).     PL  82  a  2,  Die  duytsche  Souter. 

Device  2  (25  March  1486).  PL  82  e.  Die  vier  uterste  {im- 
print). 

1  [Read  Device  1  (4  May  1489),  and  Device  2  (4  Ifay  1489).    MB.  oomoiion 

by  H.  B.] 
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3.  Chr.  SiieUaert  2  (Nov.  1488): 

Type  1  (Press  2,  Type  lb).     PL  83 a3,  Dyalogus  der  creur 

turen  (imprint). 
Type  2  (Press  2,  Type  2).     PI.  83  a  1,  Physiologus  (title). 
Type  3  (Press  2,  Tj^  3).    PI.  83  a  1,  Dyalogus  der  creatmen 

(title). 

Type  4  (Press  2,  TyP^  ^)-  ^^*  ^^  ^  ^i  Dionysius  de  partdcu- 
lari  judicio  dei  (text  and  imprint). 

Type  5  (10  Aug.  1491).  PI.  83  e  2,  Jhesus  minnenbrief  (texi 
and  imprint). 

Type  6  (17  July  1494).  PL  83  f,  Van  den  seven  droefheden 
onser  liever  vrouwen. 

Type  7  (14  Apr.  1495).  PL  84  c  1,  Antidotarius  animae 
(title). 

Type  8  (14  Apr.  1495).  PL  84  c  2,  Antidotarius  animae  (im- 
print). 

Type  9  (6  June  1495).  PL  84  b  2  (text),  Alphabetum  divini 
amoris  (text). 

Type  10  (6  June  1495).  PL  84  f,  Missale  Trajectense  (im- 
print). 

Device  1  (2  Nov.  1488).  PL  83  a  2  (centre  cut),  Dyalogus  der 
creaturen. 

Device  2(10  Aug.  1491).  PL  83  e  3  (centre  cut),  Jhesus  min- 
nenbrief. 

4.  Hen.  Eckert  van  Homhergh,  First  press  (15  Apr.  1498): 

Type  1  (Press  3,  Type  2).     PL  85  a  2  (over  Device),  Leven 

ons  lieis  heren  J.C. 
Type  2  (Press  3,  Tjrpe  6).     PL  85  a  1,  Leven  ons  liefs  heren 

J.C.  (text). 
Device  1  a  (Press  3,  Device  1).     PL  85  b  3  (centre  cui).  Pas 

sionael. 
Device  2  (Press  3,  Device  2).     PL  85  a  2,  Leven  ons  liefe 

heren  J.C. 

GouDA  (24  May  1477). 

1,   Ger.  Leeu,  First  press  (24: 'MLa,yU71): 

Type  1  (24  May  1477).  PL  67.  1,  Liden  en  passie  ons  heren 
J.C. 
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Type  2  (1477,  after  10  Sept).    PL  67,  2,  Ewangelien  van  den 

gheheelen  jaer. 
Device  1  (10  May  1478).     PI.  68.  1,  Pasdonael,  somerstuc. 
Device  2  (3  June  1480).     PL  68.  4,  Dialogus  creaturarum 

moralisatus  of  1480. 

2.  Ger,  Leeu,  Second  press  (13  Dec.  1483): 

Type  3  (13  Dec.  1483).     See  PL  79  d  2,  Breviarium  regu- 

laiium  (imprint) ;  but  no  specimen  of  this  type  is  given 

among  the  Gouda  facsimiles. 
Type  4(11  June  1 484).     PL  714,  Van  den  seven  sacramenten. 
Type  5  (11  June  1484).     See  PL  102  a,  lines  1—8,  Cato  cum 

commento  (cominenUiry),  but  no  specimen  of  this  type  is 

given  among  the  Gouda  facsimiles. 
Device.     None  knoum  at  this  period, 

3.  Printer  of  the  Teghen  die  strasl  der  minnen  (23  June  1484): 

Type  1  (23  June  1484).      PL  33  b,  Teghen  die  strael  der 

minnen. 
Device.     None  knoum, 

4.  Printer  of  the  Indulgence  of  1486  (1486) : 

Type  1  (1486).  PL  78  (headings),  Raym.  Peraudi  litterae 
indulgentiarum  (headings). 

Type  2  (1486).  PL  78  (text),  Raym.  Peraudi  Litterae  indul- 
gentiarum (text). 

Device.     None  known. 

5.  Gotfridus  de  Os  (13  Nov.  1486): 

Type  1  (13  Nov.  1486).     PL  72  a  3,  Opusculum  quintuperti- 

tum  grammaticale  (imprint). 
Type  2  (13  Nov.  1486).     PL  72  a  2,  Opusculum  quintuperti- 

tum  grammaticale  (Explicit), 
Device.     None  hvown. 

6.  G,D,  (         ): 

Type  1  (  ).     PL  75  a  2,  Le  Chevalier  d^lib^rd. 

Type  2  (  ).   PL  77  a  3,  Historie  Godevaerts  van  Boloen. 
Device  1  (  ).     PL  75  a  2,  Le  Chevalier  d6Ub6r& 

Device  2  (  ).     PL  77  a  3,  Historie  Godevaerts  van 

Boloen. 

B.  18 
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7.  Qovaert  van  Ohemen,  Firtt  prtM  (liefore  34  Marcli  1 490) : 

Type  1  (  ).     PI.  73,  Lantsloet  ende  Sandrijn. 

Device.     Ifone  known  at  this  period. 

8.  Printer  of  the  Optu  mtnu*  primae  partis  (  ) : 

Type  1  (  ).     See  facsunile  (f^a^)  at  the  enil  of  th« 

present  liet,  from  the  only  known  fragment,  at  the 

Hague. 
Type  2  (  ).     See  {Msimile  (eofnm«n(afy)  at  the  end 

of  the  present  JJst,  from  the  only  known  fragment,  at 

the  Hague. 
Device.     None  knoum. 

9.  PHtUeriiftheBl(^ert(l4S9): 

Type  1  (1489).     PI.  79  b  1,  Blaffert  {text). 

a>pe2(1489).    I'\.79hZ,'B\fiffert(VanncbelaBaerieml>efff'). 

Device.     JTone  known. 

10.  ColkKie-Broeders  {10  Jxxne  Um) : 

Type  1  (Press  9,  Type  1).     PI.  80  a  3,  Leven  van  Liedwy 

{text  9nd  imprint). 
Type  2  (Press  9,  Type  2).     PI.  80  d,  Breviarium  Trajectenae 

{imprint). 
Type  3   (10  June  U96).      PI.  80  a.  1  {line  1),  Leven  van 

Liedwy  {title,  line  1,  0  liedtm). 
Type  4  (3  Oct.  1496).     PI.  80  b  2,  Devote  ghetiden  van  den 

leven  ende  der  passien  J.C. 
Device  1  (3  Oct.  1496).    PL  83  b  2,  Devote  ghetiden  van  den 

leven  ende  der  passien  J.C. 

St.  Maartensdijk  m  Zeeland  (Nov.  1478). 
1.    PiOer  Werreeoren  (Nov.  1478) : 

Type  1  (Nov.  1478).     PI  86,  Der  Zielen  troest. 
Device,     None  knovm. 

NlJMEOEN  (23  Aug.   1479). 
1.    Printer  of  the  Epielota  £ngelberti  Culttfieia  (33  Aug.  1479)  : 

Type  1   (23  Aug.  1479).     PI.  87  a  4,  Epistota  de  synionia 

vitanda. 
Device.     None  known. 
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ZwoLLE  (22  Dec.  1479). 

1.  Pet.  van  Os  of  Breda,  First  press  (22  Dec.  U79) : 

Type  1  (22  Dec.  1479).     PI.  88  a,  Modus  confitendi. 
Type  2  (1479).     PI.  89  c,  S.  Bonaventurae  Sermones. 
Type  3  (before  26  May  1484).    PI.  90  d,  Caroli  Viruli  Epistolae. 
lype  4  (before  26  May  1484).     PL  90  e  {commentary),  Job. 

de  Garlandia  Comutus  cum  commento  {commentary). 
Device.     yoTie  known  at  this  period, 

2.  Pet,  van  Os  of  Breda,  Second  press  (26  May  1484) : 

Type  5  (26  May  1484).     PI.  90  a,  Psalterium  of  1486. 
Type   6   (19   Nov.    1490).      PL   94  a  1    {line  1),    Baptistae 

Mantuani  Secundae  Parthenices  opus  {title,  line  1). 
Type  7  (30  Apr.  1491).     Pi.  90  c  {text,  except  line  1),  Rosarium 

B.V.  Mariae  {text). 
Type  8  (27  March  1493).    PL  90  b,  Epistelen  en  Ewangelien. 
Type  9  (1494).      PL  91  a  3   {text),  Rosetum  exercitiorum 

spiritualium  {teoet). 
Type  10  (1494).    PL  50*  c  {lines  2—4),  Rosetum  exercitiorum 

spiritualium. 
Type   11    (1499).     See   PL    94  e   {imprint),  Aristoteles  de 

moribus  ad  Eudemium  {imprint),  for  this  type  as  used 

by  Tyman  van  Os ;  but  no  specimen  is  given  among  the 

facsimiles  of  the  types  of  Peter  van  Os. 
Device  1  (26  May  1484).     PL  90  a,  Psalterium  of  1486. 
Device  2  a  (26  May  1484).     PL  92  a,  Gesten  van  Romen. 
Device  2  b  (21  July  1485).     PL  92  b,  Der  Sielen  troest 
Device  3  (1500).     See  PL  94  e,  Aristoteles  de  moribus  ad 

Eudemium,  for  this  device  as  used  by  Tyman  van  Os ; 

but  no  specimen  is  given  among  the  facsimiles  of  the 

devices  used  by  P.  van  Os. 

3.    Printer  of  the  Biblia  Paupemm  (before  1488) : 

No  type.     Woodcut  printing.     PL  3,  Biblia  paupemm. 
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Hasselt  in  Overijssel  (1480). 
Peregrinue  Bermentto,  First  prest  (1480)  : 

Type  1  (1480).     PI.  96,  Qesta  Romanornm. 
Device.     None  knoum  at  thie  period. 

■    Peregrinui  Bermentlo,  Second  prett  (1488)  : 

Type  2  (         ).     PL  97,  Tolmaecte  cUrgie. 

Type  3  (1488).      PI.  98  a,    Die   pMaie  ende  dat  liden  ons 

heeren  J.G. 
Type  4  (2  Jan.  1490).    PI.  99  {imprint),  S.  Jheronimua  Boeck. 
Device  1  (2  Jan.  U90).     PI.  99,  S.  JheronimuB  Boeck. 

Leiden  (1483). 
.    ZTeynnciM  ffeynric*  (1483): 

Type  1  (1483).     PI  112  a,  Episteleu  en  Evangelien. 
Device  1  (4  June  1484).     PI.  112  b,  Tho.  de  Aquino  Trac 
tatna  de  humanitate  Christi. 

.    Govaert  van  Ghemen,  Jivm  Gotida,  Second  pren  (before  24  March 
1490): 
Type  1  (brought  from  Gouda).     See  facsimile  at  the  end  of 

the  present  List,  from  the  Cambridge  copy. 
Device  1  (before  24  March  1490).     See  facsimile  at  the  end 
of  the  present  List,  from  the  Cambridge  copy. 

.    Comelig  Kera  (12  Apr.  1494) : 

Type  1  (12  Apr.  1494).     PI  112  c,  Seer  minnelycke  woerdeii 
die  O.L.  Heere  Jhesus  hadde  met  sijne  moeder  Maria. 

Device.     None  known. 
.    Hugo  Jansaoen  van  (Toerrfen,  First  press  (10  Dec.  1494) ; 

Type  1  (10  Dec.  1494).     PI.  1 12  d,  Ghetiden  van  onser  liever 


Device.     None  known  at  this  period. 
5.    Hugo  Janszoen  can  Woerden,  Second  press  (1 498) ; 

Type  2  (1498).     PI.  112  e,  Oefeningbe  van  den  leven  ons 

heren  J.C. 
Device  1  (1500).    PI.  112  £  2,  Dat  leven  O.L  Vrouwen. 
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KuiLENBURG  (6  March  1483). 

1.    Joh,  Vddener^frotn  Utrecht,  Third  press  (6  March  1483): 

Type  5  (brought  from  Utrecht).     PI.  115.   2,  Spieghel  onser 

behoudenisse. 
Type  6  (1484).     PI.  116.  1  a,  Kruidboeck  in  dietsche  {large 

type). 
Device   1   b  (brought  from  Utrecht).     PI.   115.  2,  Spieghel 

onser  behoudenisse. 
Device  2  b  (1484).     See  Pi.  116.  2  b  (border)  among  the 

Kuilenburg    facsimiles,    though    this    particular    book 

belongs  to  Veldener's  fourth  press,  after  his  return  to 

Ix>uvain. 

Haarlem  (10  Due.  148;i). 

1.  Jac.  Beffaert  (10  Dec.  1483) : 

Type  1  (10  Dec.  1483).     PL  34  a,  Dat  lijden  ende  die  passie 

ons  heeren  J.C. 
Device  1    (10  Dec.   1483).      PI.  34  c  (centre  cut),  Jac.   de 

Theramo  der  Sonderen  troest. 
Device  2  (15  Febr.   1484).     PL  35  b  2  (centre  cul),  Jac.  de 

Theramo  der  Sonderen  troest  (the  mark  in  tlie  right-hand 

tcituUiw), 

2.  Joh.  Andreae  (1  March  1486)  : 

Type  1  (1  March  1486).     PL  36  a,  Formula  noviciorum. 
Device    1    (31    May   1486).     PL  36  b  5,    Hen.   de   Hassia 
Tractatus  de  consolatione  theoiogiae. 

's  Heutogenboscu  (1484). 

1.    Oer  Leempt  de  Novimagio  (1484)  : 

Type  1  (1484).     PL  59  c,  Dat  boeck  van  Tondalus  vysioen. 

Type  2  (1487).     PL  117  a  2,  Proverbia  seriosa  (teoct). 

Type  3  (         ).     PL  117  b  (heading).  Liber  de  vita  religio- 

sorum  (heading). 
Device,     yone  knoum. 
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SCHOONHOTBM  (28  Febr.  1495). 
1.    Canons  of  St  MichaeVt  t»  den  Hem  (28  Febr.  149S)  : 

Type  1  (28  Febr.  U95).     Fl.  118  is  BreTiuiam  Trajecteiue. 
Device.     None  knoton. 

Schiedam  (1498). 

1.    Printer  of  the  Vita  LydwiTtae  (1498) : 

Type  1  (1498).     FI.  119  a,  Vita  Lydwinae. 

Device  1  (U98).     PL  119  a  1  {lower  cut),  Vito  Lydwuuw. 

TJnknowm  places. 

1.  Prints  of  the  BRH  651  {MMW)  Dutch  MandaviUe  (Qu.  Ger. 

Leeu,  at  Oonda  before  1477 1) : 
Type  1.     PI.  121,  MandaviUe. 
Device.     Jfone  known. 

2.  Printer  of  the  Entchede  Abecedarium  {         ): 

Type  I.     PI.  12,  Abecedariuin. 
Device.     Ifone  known. 

3.  Printer  of  the  MMW  Liher  AUxandri  (Qu.  Ger.  Leempt  before 

1479  J): 

Type  1.     PL  126  a.  Liber  Alexandri  Magni. 

Device.     None  known. 

4.  Printer  of  the  Deventer  woodcut  Donatui  (         ) ; 

No    type.      Woodcat   printing    in   prints'*    ink.       PL     10  a, 

Donatus. 
Device.     None  known. 

5.  Printer  of  the  BNH  12  BontUus/TtujmenteiQM.  G.  de  Os  at  Gouda 

before  1484]): 

Type  I  (         ).     PL  33  a,  Donatus  fragmente,  BRH  12. 

Device.     None  known. 

6.  Printer  of  the  Komst  van  Keyeer  Frederick  te  Trier  (not  before 

I486): 

Type  1  (not  before  1486).     PL   119  c,  Komst  van  Keyser 
Frederyck  te  Trier. 
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Type  2  (        ).     PI.  119  b,  Die  jeeste  van  Julius  Caesar. 
Device.     Ntme  known, 

7.  Printer  of  the  BRH  655  Freeeka  Landriucht  (         )  : 

Type  1  (         ).     PL  124,  Freeska  Landriucht. 
Device.     None  knoum, 

8.  Printer  of  the  BRH  648  (MMW)  Dialogi,  OrtUiones  et  Tradatua 

(         ): 

Type  1.     PL  127,  Dialogi,  Orationes  et  Tractatus. 

Device.     None  knoum, 

Qu.  if  printed  in  Holland  at  all  1 

9.  Printer  of  the  BRH  650  {MMW)  Ant.  Haneron  de  EpistoUe 

(         ): 

Type   1.      PL    128,   Ant.   Haneron    de    epistolis   brevibus 

edendis. 
Device.     None  knoum. 
Qu.  if  printed  in  Holland  at  all  1 

10.  Printer  of  the  MMW  FoUo  Doctrinale  {         ): 

Type  1.     PL  129,  Doctrinale  Alexandri  Gkdli,  fragments  in 
the  Meerman-Westreenen  Museum* 
Qu.  if  printed  in  Holland  at  aU  ? 


FOUNTS  OF  TYPE   AND   WOODCt'T   DEVICES.  [SIV 


NOTE   RELATING  TO  THE  FACSIMILES 
WHICH   ACCOMPANY  THIS  LIST. 

1.  Epbtelen  «nde  ewuig^en.  Trinte*!  at  Gouda,  by  Uic  Printer  uf 
the  Tegfaen  die  atroel  der  uinneD,  23  June  1484.     Qnuto. 

A  bciimile  u  here  given  of  the  pngo  which  contnins  the  imprint,  in 
order  that  othen  ma;  have  the  uppurtunit;  of  idontifiing  the  tjpe  with 
tliat  of  the  Teghen  die  itrael  der  minneii,  which  Mr  HoUrop  hs^a  figiir&l 
in  his  Monument*  Ivpographiquer,  VI.  33  b,  as  the  production  of  an  nii- 
knowD  prees.  The  wipj  iu  the  UuiTeraitj  I.ibrarj  at  Cambridge,  from 
which  the  facsimile  is  taken,  formed  purt  uf  thu  he  Meyer  ail1ectii>n,  wliicli 
waa  Bold  at  Ghent  in  NoTember  18G!). 

2.  AlezaodiiQalli  OpasminaapriiDae  partis,  cnmcommentei  Printed 
probabi;  at  Gouda,  bj  Gotfridus  de  Os  or  GoTaert  van  Ghemen,  about 
U8G-1489.     Quarta 

The  facsimile  here  given  is  of  the  two  outer  pagea  o!  the  Half-sheet 
which  is  the  onlj  renmiuing  fragment  of  the  volume  now  known  to  exist. 
The  type  of  Uie  text  and  the  woodcnt  initial,  are  known  from  the  other 
Gouda  books  of  this  date ;  but  the  t;pe  of  the  commentary  is  onlj  found 
here.  It  dosel;  resembles  Gerard  Leea's  Type  5,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
different.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  no  facsimile  of  it  should  t^ipear  in 
the  JUonwnenlt  typographiquet,  because  it  is  mentioned  by  Hr  Boltrop  in 
his  t«it,  and  the  frnginent  belongfi  to  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague.  It 
is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  Campbell,  the  present  Libmrian,  that  1  have 
been  enabled  to  ezaoiine  it  at  mj  leisnre, 

3.  Den  gheestelikon  minnebrief  die  Jheaua  criatus  coninck  der  glurien 
seyndt  tot  sjnre  bnijt  der  minneoder  zielen.  Printed  at  Leyden,  by 
Uovaert  van  Ghemen,  probably  about  1488.    Octavo. 

The  existence  of  tliis  press  was  altogether  unknown  when  Mr  Holtrop 
published  his  Montmicntg.  A  copy  was  diBcoverod  in  the  Menlmnn  collec- 
tion, and  at  that  sale  passed  into  tlie  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  book  was  sent  by  Mr  Holtrop  to  M.  Paul  I>e»cbampB, 
Hud  will  be  found  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Dictiunnaire  de  G6ograpliie 
(SnppUnient  au  Manuel  de  Brnnet),  p.  1*50.  Another  copy  since  dis- 
covered is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  device  is 
interesting,  because  it  appears  that  the  device  of  thu  ColUcic-Broeders 
used  at  Gouda  in  1496  is  precisely  a  reverse  copy  of  this,  only  that  the 
arms  of  Leyden  have  been  exchanged  for  those  of  Gouda  Tiie  facsimile 
represents  the  nnbound  book,  as  it  lies  open,  shewing  the  first  and  Lwt 
pages,  with  the  title  and  illustrative  woodcut  on  one,  and  the  imprint  and 
device  on  the  other. 
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XV.     On    the    oldest    written    remains  of  the 

Welsh  language\ 

In  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Society  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  my  obtruding  any  crude  philological  speculations  upon 
your  attention ;  but  it  seems  to  me  due  to  the  members  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  that  I  should  bring  first  before  them  the 
facts  of  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  discoveries 
which  it  has  been  my  lot  to  make  in  hunting  through  the 
various  libraries  in  the  University  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Bather  more  than  a  year  ago  I  heard  that  Mr  Whitley 
Stokes  was  likely  to  be  soon  returning  from  India  for  a  short 
stay.  Seeing  that  he  is  far  the  most  distinguished  Celtic 
scholar  that  we  have,  I  thought  it  might  be  practicable  to  find 
some  traces  of  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  stock 
of  languages,  some  scraps  possibly  of  old  Irish,  which  had  as 
yet  escaped  the  researches  of  antiquaries  and  philologists,  and 
which  I  could  offer  as  a  welcome  to  one  who  has  done  so 
much  to  elucidate  the  scanty  fragments  of  these  early  lite- 
ratures which  have  come  down  to  ua  For  this  purpose  I 
proposed  to  myself  to  make  a  deliberate  raid  upon  the  library 
of  Archbishop  Parker  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  Having 
gone  through  Nasmith  s  Catalogue  and  taken  notes  of  all  the 
manuscripts  described  as  being  of  an  early  date,  'venerandae 
antiquitatis/  'litteris  antiquioribus  Saxonicis/  &a,  &c.,  my  wishes 
were  met  by  Mr  Lewis,  the  Librarian,  with  his  usual  courtesy. 
On  going  to  the  Library,  and  taking  down,  one  after  another^ 
the  books  of  which  I  had  taken  a  note,  it  was  not  long  before 

1  A  Communication  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No- 
vember 20,  1871. 
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I  came  upon  a  copy  of  Martianus  Capella,  one  of  the  nfli 
favourite  writers  of  the  early  middle  age&  Here,  among  Ai 
crowd  of  Latin  glosses,  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  a  few  irari^j 
not  of  Irish,  which  I  at  first  thought  I  might  find,  bat 
unmistakeablo  Old  Welsh,  written  in  a  handwriting  apparaiti^j 
as  early  as  any  remains  of  the  Welsh  language  known  to  be  i 
existence,  and  exhibiting  forms  familiar  enough  to  stadentirf 
Zeuss's  Grammatica  Celtica,  but  presenting  an  appeanmoe  ti 
the  eye  verj'  diCFerent  from  that  of  modem  Welsh. 

A  subsequent  careful  examination  of  the  book  has  enaUei 
me  to  extract  about  140  glosses,  or  vernacular  explanations  of  i 
hard  or  singular  words ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  second  resding 
of  the  manuscript,  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged,  may  yield  t 
few  more. 

To  some  persons  the  interest  of  a  discovery  of  this  kind  waj 
be  difficult  to  appreciate ;  but  a  very  few  words  will  I  think  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  value  which  eoA 
glosses  possess,  even  for  the  historical  antiquary ;  and  it  is  on 
this  ground  only  that  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  bring  tlie 
subject  before  our  Society. 

The  mass  of  Welsh  literature  which  we  possess  goes  hB/k 
only  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  oldest  of  the  *  Four  Ancient 
Books  of  Wales,'  so  ably  edited  by  Mr  William  Skene,  is  the 
Black  Book  of  Caermarthen ;  and  this  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Now  there  is  • 
considerable  mass  of  poetry  attributed  to  British  bards  of  the 
sixth  century ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  antiquity  of  these  poena 
have  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  besides  that  d 
bridging  over  the  gap  of  six  centuries,  in  which  no  manuscriptfl 
of  these  poems  are  forthcoming.  One  well  known  writer  luu 
even  been  rash  enough  to  assert  that  the  very  rhythm  in  whicl) 
some  of  the  poems  are  written  can  only  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Norman  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  an  assertion 
which  at  once  met  with  well  merited  eastigation  at  the  handt 
of  Dr  Guest.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  desirable  to  col 
lect  every  sample  of  the  language  in  its  earlier  state  which  cai 
anywhere  be  found,  and  which  we  can  be  sure  was  written  ai 
we  now  have  it  before  the  twelfth  century.     Every  word  is  o 
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value  as  helping  to  show  the  changes  through  which  the  lan- 
guage passed  during  that  period;  and  though  it  would  be  a 
firuitless  as  well  as  a  wholly  unscholarlike  occupation,  to  at- 
tempt to  rewrite  the  poems  in  a  supposed  dialect  and  ortho- 
graphy of  the  sixth  century,  yet  a  careful  study  of  what  remains 
may  enable  us  to  advance  a  few  steps  towards  seeing  in  what 
way  poems  of  a  very  early  date  may  agree  with,  and  must  diflfer 
from,  the  texts  as  we  now  have  them. 

Of  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Old  Welsh,  except  the  proper 
names  and  a  few  words  scattered  through  early  manuscripts  of 
Latin  Chronicles,  &c.,  the  sources  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand ;  so  far  as  has  been  hitherto  known.  They  are 
these: 

(1)  The  Gospel  of  St  Chad  at  Lichfield,  containing  some 
documents  in  mixed  Latin  and  Welsh,  written  on  the  margins 
of  the  volume,  said  to  be  late  vnith  or  early  ixth  century.  This 
MS.  was  described,  and  the  entries  printed,  by  Wanley  in  his 
Catalogue  (Fol.  Oxon.  1705). 

(2)  A  MS.  at  Oxford  (Auct.  F.  4.  32)  containing  a  fragment 
of  Eutychius  de  conjugationibus  LatiniSy  a  fragment  of  Ovid's 
Art  of  Love,  some  Excerpta  de  mensuris  calculi,  the  Runic 
alphabet  of  Nemnivus,  and  other  pieces,  with  a  number  of 
Welsh  glosses  on  a  few  of  the  pages,  said  to  be  late  vilith 
or  early  ixth  century.  The  MS.  was  described  by  Wanley, 
and  the  glosses,  &c.  printed,  with  a  commentary,  by  Zeuss  in 
his  Grammatica  Celtica. 

(3)  One  leaf  at  Luxemburg,  containing  a  number  of  Welsh 
glosses  on  Latin  words,  said  to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  pre- 
ceding. Discovered  by  Mone  in  1851,  and  printed,  with  a  com- 
mentary, by  Zeuss. 

(4)  Another  MS.  at  Oxford  (Bodl.  572)  containing  some 
Welsh  glosses  on  a  Latin  text,  said  to  be  of  the  xth  or  xith 
centur}'.  The  MS.  was  described  by  Wanley,  and  the  glosses 
printed,  with  a  commentary,  by  Zeuss.  The  whole  text,  with 
the  glosses,  has  been  printed  by  Mr  Stokes  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Philological  Society  for  1861  (8vo.  London,  1862). 

(5)  A  MS.  of  Juvencus  (Ff  4.  42)  in  the  University  Library 
here,   said   to   be  of  the  eighth  or  ninth   century,  containing 
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a  number  of  Welsh  glosses,  besides  two  Welsh  and  four  hi 
I>oems  in  a  handwriting  which  cannot  well  be  later  than  d 
latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  The  MS.  was  used  by  Un] 
in  his  Archceologia  (Fol  Oxon.  1707);  and  all  the  Welak: 
it  has  been  printed,  with  a  commentary,  by  Mr  Stokei; 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1861  (8f 
London,  18G2),  art.  xxii.  This  MS.  is  of  course  hr  i 
most  valuable  relic  yet  discovered,  for  the  literature  m  i 
tinguished  from  the  language,  because  the  Welsh  poems  aie 
precisely  the  rhythm  of  those  triplets  which,  according  to  ti 
reckless  assertion  of  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  cannot  possibly  ba 
been  written  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  yei 
ago  I  was  enabled,  from  the  Latin  poems  which  are  found 
the  end  of  the  volume,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  writing  with  toll 
able  certainty  to  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  ninth  a 
tur}\  More  recently  I  have  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  H 
confirmed  by  Mr  Thomas  Wright  himself,  on  the  oocasion 
his  last  visit  to  the  University  Library;  and  it  is  the  m 
satisfactory,  because  he  did  so  on  ground  where  he  is  unqm 
tionably  a  good  judge ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  perfectly  mux 
scious  of  the  bearing  which  his  remarks  had  upon  the  qnestii 
On  the  last  page  of  the  book  there  is  a  strange  Latin  rhythm 
kind  of  Sequence,  written  as  prose  on  the  spaces  left  vacant 
the  Latin  poems  written  by  the  scribe  of  the  Welsh  triple 
This  Se(juence  is  in  the  Hiberno-Saxon  character,  easily  dal 
by  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  Anglo-Saxon  documei 
Mr  Wright,  without  a  moment  s  hesitation,  described  it  as  gc 
Anglo-Saxon  writing  of  the  tenth  century.  I  asked  no  m< 
questions.  I  knew  he  was  familiar  with  such  writing,  and 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  the  writing  which  necessarily  p 
ceded  this  on  the  same  page,  could  not  very  well  have  b( 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

I  need  hardly  say  here  that  the  grammatical  forms  in  i 
poems  in  the  Juvencus  MS.  are  such  as  could  not  have  \h 
written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Such  as  they  are,  the  po€ 
are  extremely  difficult  to  understand,  and  they  are  a  wim?  to  > 
very  best  Celtic  scholars.  The  glosses,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
most  part,  help  to  explain  themselves,  because,  from  their  v 
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nature,  they  usually  accompany  their  exact  Latin  equivalents. 
And  hence  it  is  evident  that  every  additional  word  discovered 
in  the  shape  of  a  gloss  is  so  much  clear  gain,  because  it  affords 
a  sound  basis  for  a  knowledge  of  the  grammar  and  orthography 
of  the  language  as  it  was  in  that  early  period.  The  Irish  mis- 
sionaries were  so  abundant  on  the  Continent  in  early  times, 
that  the  traces  of  their  language  are  to  be  found  scattered  all 
over  Europe.  But  with  the  Welsh  it  was  far  otherwise ;  and 
having  been  driven  into  a  corner  instead  of  being  scattered 
abroad,  the  remains  of  their  early  language  and  literature  are 
now  as  rare  as  they  are  precious.  It  is,  therefore,  a  soiurce  of 
particular  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  discovery  of  these  fresh 
remains,  the  glosses  on  the  Martianus  Capella,  which  are  ap- 
parently as  early  as  any  yet  known,  should  have  been  made 
within  the  precincts  of  our  own  University,  which  has  already 
yielded  so  many  treasures  of  this  kind  in  quite  recent  times. 

[Since  this  was  in  type,  I  have  been  reminded  that  some  other  work  on 
the  same  subject,  which  never  went  beyond  a  *  revise/  is  really  an  appendix 
to  this  paper.  It  seems  to  be  full  of  interest ;  and  as  Mr  Bradshaw  pro- 
mised more  than  once  to  let  it  appear  among  the  Communicatiofu  of  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  I  have  decided  to  print  it  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  present  volume.  It  must  of  course  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  should  not 
be  criticized  as  if  it  had  received  his  final  corrections :  but  his  reason  for 
suppressing  it  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  that  he  thought  there  was  too 
much  about  himself.    J.J 


XVI.  On  the  Collection  of  Portraits  beijOS 
ING  TO  THE  University  before  the  Cn 
War'. 

EiGBT  portraits  are  perhaps  searcfly  enough  to  deserve  I 
name  of  a  collection.  But,  as  the  piotiires,  which  have  bt 
stowed  away  since  the  alteratioust  to  the  Libraiy  buildi 
some  years  ago,  have  been  recfutly  hung  again  upon  1 
entrance  staircase,  it  seems  a  fevourable  opportunity  to  coll 
together  the  scattered  notes  which  I  have  from  time  to  ti 
extracted  from  the  University  registers ;  and  as  a  rea 
examination  of  the  original  packets  of  vouchers  has  brouj 
to  light  the  name  of  a  portrait-painter  of  whose  work 
specimen  has,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  recognised,  I  . 
anxious  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Society. 

My  estracts  are  taken  (A)  from  the  Grace-book.5,  (B)  fr 
the  Inventories  of  University  property,  (C)  from  the  Au< 
books  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's  and  PnxMors'  accounts,  a 
where  the  Audit-books  seemed  to  imply  the  existence 
fiirther  details,  I  have  searched  (D)  the  vouchere  thf 
selves,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Registry,  with  a  few  gi 
from  1558  to  the  present  time.  The  extracts  are  so  stn 
that  I  shall  proceed  to  give  them  all,  as  they  stand,  with 
fear  of  extending  this  communication  to  an  undue  leng 
and  I  shall  append-to  each  extract  such  remarks  as  the  oc 
sion  may  seem  to  demand. 

A.     From  the  Grace-Books. 
The   following  memorandum,  in  the  handwriting  of  i 

tii]Hiriun  Societj,  Jm 
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thew   Stokys,  occurs   on   a   vacant  leaf  near  the  end  of  the 
Liber  Gratiarum  A  (1542—1588),  leaf  326»: 

*  Memorandum  qaod  anno  domini  1580  et  regni  rcgine  Elizabetlie  22° 
mense  vero  Junii...M'  Johannes  parker  dedit  effigiem  patris  8ui  Matthei 
Cantuariensis  archiepiscopi. 

Item  M'  Edwardus  grant  dedit  effigiem  doininte  Margarete  comitisse 
Richemundie  et  Darbie  matris  Regis  Ilenrici  septimi,  ut  etiam  effigiem 
D.  Robert!  comitis  leicestrie.' 

The  first  to  come  was  also  the  first  to  go.  I  can  find  no 
trace  of  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  Parker  having  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  University  after  the  close  of  the  xvith 
century.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
picture,  still  less  a  portrait  of  one  who  had  been  such  a  father 
to  the  University  as  Parker  had  always  shown  himself  to 
be.  could  have  been  silentl)^  stolen  from  the  walls  of  any 
public  room  in  the  University.  The  following  suggestion  is 
offered  merely  as  a  possible  explanation  of  its  disappearance. 
Some  years  ago,  when  Mr  C.  H.  Cooper  was  preparing  his 
edition  of  Le  Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  we  went  very 
carefully  over  the  Library  in  search  of  any  heraldic  decorations 
which  might  point  out  a  date  or  contain  an  allusion  of  any 
kind.  In  what  is  now  the  *  Catalogue  Room '  of  the  Library, 
but,  until  the  building  of  the  present  Senate-House,  was  the 
place  where  the  University  business  was  transacted,  there 
is  an  ornamental  plaster  ceiling,  belonging  evidently  to  the 
clase  of  the  xvith  or  beginning  of  the  xviith  century. 
Among  all  the  ornaments  we  could  only  discover  one  coat 
of  arms  (2  chevronels,  and  a  canton  charged  with  a  bird);  and 
this  we  identified  without  difficulty  as  belonging  to  Dr  Jegon, 
Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  in  whose  Vice-Chancellorship 
the  ceiling  was  in  all  probability  put  up.  Can  it  be  that 
Dr  Jegon  may  have  taken  the  portrait  of  his  predecessor 
(Archbishop  Parker  had  been  Master  of  Corpus)  into  his  own 
lodge  for  greater  security  during  the  alterations  ?  If  so, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  when  the  alterations  had  been 
finally  completed,  Dr  Jegon  had  ceased  to  be  Master,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  portrait  of  the  Archbishop  never  found 
its  way  back  to  the  University  buildinga     There  are,  I  believe, 
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three   portraits   of  Parker   in  his  own   College.     Now  it 
proverbially  difficult  to  find  any  register  of  the  pedigree 
pictures,  and  I  dare  say  the  present  Master  and  Fellows 
Corpus  Christi   College  are  as  little  able  to  say   how  tb 
became  possessed  of  these,  as  the  University  is  to  say  k 
it  lost  its  own.     My  suggestion  about  the  alterations  in  tl 
Regent  House  and  their  date  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  eith 
confirmation  or  disproof,  when  Professor  Willis's  long-expeci( 
Architectural  History  of  the  University  makes  its  appeaiano 
and  I  hope  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  Collq 
will  not  take  amiss  the  remarks  I  have  made  about  a  poesil 
act  of  unconscious  appropriation  on  the  part  of  one  of  the 
predecessors. 

The  portrait  of  the  Lady  Margaret  is  a  small  painting  < 
panel,  measuring  20  in.  by  15f  in.,  in  a  plain  frame  now  paint< 
black,  though  one  can  still  read  through  the  paint  the  followii 
inscription   in  gold   letters:    MARGARETA   MATER  HENRICI  v 

(head)  COMITISSA  RICHMONDIiE  ET  DERBIiE  (right  Sid 
FVNDATRIX    COLLEGIORVM    D    lOANNLS   ET    CHRI    CANTABRIOI 

(left  side)  OBiiT  anno  dni  1 509  3  kal  ivlii  (foot).  She  hi 
a  half  open  book  in  her  hands,  bound  in  red;  and  the  won 
visible,  'spalme'  in  the  head-line,  and  '  ...deus  secundun 
and  *  ...tuam '  below,  show  it  to  be  meant  either  for  a  psalt< 
open  at  the  *  Miserere  mei  deus,'  or  for  a  supposed  copy  i 
Bishop  Fisher  s  work  on  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  whic 
was  first  printed  four  years  before  the  Lady  Margaret's  deat 
It  is  in  bad  condition  at  present;  but  it  bears  no  marks,  i 
my  eyes,  of  being  a  contemporary  likeness.  Indeed,  but  £ 
the  memorandum  of  its  having  been  presented  by  Mr  Eklwai 
Grant  in  1580,  I  should  have  been  more  inclined  to  cla 
it  with  several  others,  such  as  those  of  Bancroft,  Abbot,  ai 
Buckingham,  which  give  the  impression  of  being  copies  mac 
to  order  during  the  Commonwealth  period,  when  there  wj 
a  great  spirit  of  activity  in  the  University,  and  when  it  seen 
to  have  been  thought  desirable  to  have  before  the  eyes  tl 
likenesses  of  those  who  had  been  our  most  notable  benefactoi 
In  looking  at  the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhil: 
tion  of  1866,  and  the  accompanying  volume  of  photograpl 
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this  portrait  is  seen  to  resemble  most  closely  the  one  num.- 
bered  47,  which  belongs  to  St  John's  C!ollege,  Cambridge. 
The  following  is  the  brief  and  incomplete  description  given 
in  the  Catalogue :  '  Half-length,  face  three-quarter  to  r. ; 
black  robe  and  dress  of  a  widow  according  to  her  rank ; 
a  white  "  barbe  "  above  the  chin^  and  white  head-dress. .  .Panel, 
22  X  17  in.'  The  size  is  almost  identical  and  the  attitude 
and  details  of  half-opened  book,  &c.,  are  precisely  alike  in 
the  two. 

The  portrait,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Robert  Dudley,  E^l  of 
Leicester,  who  was  High  Steward  of  the  University  from  1568 
to  1588,  has  much  more  the  appearance  of  being  an  original 
likenesa  It  is  on  panel,  and  measures  20  in.  by  15}  in.,  and  is 
in  the  common  black  frame,  seen  round  so  many  portraits  of 
that  day  in  the  University.  He  is  represented  with  his  head 
covered,  and  wearing  the  jewel  and  collar  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter.  It  was  exhibited  in  London  at  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  in  1866  (no.  262),'and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  it 
at  the  time,  as  of  all  the  others  in  the  same  exhibition.  It  is 
described  in  the  catalogue  thus:  'Bust,  dark  beard  and 
moustache,  black  hat,  jewelled  band,  dark  dress,  small  ruff; 
collar  of  K.O.  It  is  so  dark  as  hardly  to  show  in  the 
photograph '. 

The  donor,  Edward  Grant,  was  a  well-known  man  in  his 
day,  as  head-master  of  Westminster  School  There  is  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  him  in  the  Atheruie  CantahrigieMes,  from  which 
we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  he  matriculated  at  St  John's 
College  in  February  1563-4,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
college  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Cambridge  in 
August  1564.  He  was  appointed  head-master  of  Westminster 
in  1572,  and  canon  of  the  same  church  in  1577.  He  became 
Doctor  in  Divinity  here  in  1580,  at  which  time  our  memoran- 
dum shows  that  he  gave  the  two  portraits  to  the  University. 
He  had  given  books  to  St  John's  College  in  the  preceding  year. 
Dudley  had  become  High  Steward  of  the  Univendty  in  June 
1563^  a  little  before  Grant's  matriculation,  and  he  aooompanied 
the  Queen  to  Cambridge  in  1564.  Whether  there  had  been 
any  relations  between  the  two  men  at  that  early  period  I 
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cannot  say.  But  in  1581  we  Bud  Graot  dedicatiug  his  Xttnm 
Oratco-Lalmum  (4to.  Londuti,  1.J81)  to  Leicester;  and  in  Uu 
he  subscribes  himself  'Houori  tuo,  &,  Sacris,  omni  obseruutti 
addictissimus,'  words  which  irupiy  that  he  was  his  chaplaii 
Grant  died  August  4,  1601,  and  was  buried  in  Westmiiistt 
Abbey.  His  connexion  with  St  John's  College  is  of  cour* 
enough  to  account  for  his  presenting  to  the  University  a  poi 
trait  of  the  Lady  Margaret^  the  foundieaa  of  the  one  body  an 
a  primary  bene&ctor  of  the  nther. 


B.     Fro?ii  tM  Inveiitorii 


i 


The  following  entries  occur  in  a  book  containing  the  *  Arti 
cles  for  the  office  of  keeping  the  Univtrsitie  Librarie,  mad 
A°  1582,'  after  which  comes  'A  Table  of  the  Books  in  th' 
TJniveintie  Librarie,'  which  again  is  succeeded  by  a  list  o 
'  Diuers  other  Parcells,  thyiigs,  and  furniture  belonginge  to  thi 
Universitie.'  The  book  was  probably  drawn  up  soon  after  thi 
Articles  were  sanctioned 'i  and  it  contains  a  few  additions  fron 
the  hand  of  Matthew  Stotya,  whose  wi-iting  disappears  alto 
gether  from  the  University  books  in  1588.  The  Inventory  non 
forms  part  of  a  bound  volume  of  '  Library  Catalogues,'  market 
31.  1,  in  the  Registry.  Among  the  'Diners  other  Parcells 
occurs  the  following  entry : 

'In  the  CoiuUtorie,  and  charge  uf  M'  Mattbew  Stokjs  Reg". 

9.  The  Ladie  MargarelB  Coontesse  of  Rich.  phyHiognoniie. 

10.  The  Lord  Matthew  Archbj'sshopp  bis  ph^ioaomie. 

1 1.  The  Lord  Roberts  Brie  of  Lejrcester  hh  phTHionomie. 

(22.    The  phirionotnje  of  my  Lorde  Trc8iir«r.]' 
Of  the  entries  numbered  9,  10,  IJ,  which  are  in  the  origins 


■  Ad  eati;  ia  llta  Tioe-Chuioellot'B  ataffe,  books,  Ae.  of  thDnioeraitie,  nij< 

MOODDta  foi  IfiSa-BS  ID'  BeU  T.C.)  and  (o  Jo.  Frioklej  wryting  the  bum, 

perhaps    nlatee   to   this  veiy  book :  t>.'      The    handwriting    is    certainlj 

'Item  6  Jiilii[168S]...foiapapeT  books  FricUey's,  jndging  from  snoh  vonchen 

in  nUam  wheram  is  wrUleo  all  the  of  his  as  I  have  eiarained. 
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handwriting,  nothing  need  be  said,  as  the  pictures  are  the  same 
three  which  appeared  in  the  memorandum  of  1580  in  the 
Grace-Book.  The  one  numbered  22  I  have  enclosed  in  brack- 
ets as  being  an  addition  made  by  Matthew  Stokys.  'My 
Lorde  Tresurer'  is  of  course  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
who  became  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  1572,  and  who  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  from  February  1558-9  until  his 
death,  August  4,  1598.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
to  find  a  portrait  of  Cecil  in  the  possession  of  the  University ; 
but  I  have  in  vain  searched  the  accounts  of  the  years  during 
which  it  must  have  come  here,  for  any  trace,  either  of  the  gift 
or  of  expenses  connected  with  it,  further  than  the  bare  entxy 
which  is  given  above.  This  entry,  however,  puts  it  beyond 
question  that  the  picture  came  some  time  during  the  years 
1583-1588.  The  portrait  itself  is  on  panel,  measuring  28  in. 
by  22  in.,  in  a  plain  black  frame  like  those  already  described. 
Burghley  is  represented  half-length,  with  his  head  covered, 
wearing  the  jewel  of  the  order  of  the  Qarter  attached  to  a 
common  chain,  the  Treasurer's  staff  in  his  right  hand  Li  the 
upper  right  hand  comer  (of  the  picture)  are  the  Cecil  arms 
with  the  motto  COR .  VNVM .  via  .  vna  beneath.  The  general 
effect  much  resembles  the  larger  picture  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  which  is  described  and  photographed  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866  and 
its  accompanying  series  of  photographs,  entitled  '  Qalleries  and 
Bays,'  &c.  (obi.  4to.  London,  1867),  no.  246. 


C.    From  the  Audit  Books. 

The  following  entries  are  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  find 
relating  in  any  way  to  portraits  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

1.  Vice-ChanceUor^8  accoimts,  1688—89  (Dr  Nerill  V.  0.) : 

Item  for  brlDginge  of  the  Queenes  jnctore  which  M*  Sckinner  gaire  vnto 
the  Vniaerntie  ij*. 

2.  Vice-Chaocellor^fl  aooouDts,  1691—92  (Dr  Some  V.  C.)  f 

Item  for  oariage  of  a  letlre  to  M'  Yinoent  Skinner  abont  the  Yniaenfty 
stewardship  xQ'. 

19—2 
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8.    Vice-Chancellor's  aocounts,  1602—03  (Dr  W.  Smitb,  V.  C): 
Item  for  our  ChanceUorg  Pktare  the  case  and  ctiidge  axf. 

4.  Vioe-Chancellor'8  accounts,  161 1—12  (Dr  Qiidie,  V.  C): 

Item  for  the  kingis  picture  4 

5.  Vioe-Chancellor's  accounts,  1612— IS  (Dr  Oarqr,  V. C): 

Item  solut'  pro  pictura  Principis  Carroll  in  dome  B^gentiam    zi|f  .  xf-nS* 
Item  pro  portitore  eiusdem  t 

Item  pro  le  Curteine,  stringes  and  rodd  it 

The  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  mentioiied  in  the  fint  a 
the  above  extracts,  is  on  canvas,  measuring  24  in.  by  SO  in. 
and  is  enclosed  in  a  simple  black  frame.  It  was  exhibited  ii 
London  at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  in  1866  (No.  863) 
and  the  following  description  was  added  in  the  catalogoe 
'  Bust ;  yellow  wig,  jewelled  head-ornaments  and  gauze  fisJIinf 
veil,  small  ruff.'  A  photograph  of  it  was  taken  at  the  sum 
time.  The  donor,  Mr  Vincent  Skinner,  does  not  appear  t< 
have  been  a  member  of  the  University ;  but  he  was  evidentlj 
in  the  service  of  Lord  Burghley,  and  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
His  name  frequently  appears  in  the  University  accounts  aboul 
this  time :  '  2  pair  of  gloves  for  Mr  Vincent  Skinner/  '  5  paii 
of  gloves  for  Mr  Vincent  Skinner,'  &c.  The  second  entrj 
given  above  seems  to  show  that  he  was  a  person  of  8om< 
importance ;  and  '  the  stewardship '  of  course  is  the  office  o 
High  Steward  of  the  University  to  which  Sir  Robert  Cecil  wai 
appointed  about  Christmas  1591. 

On  Essex's  disgrace.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  succeeded  as  Chan 
cellor  of  the  University  in  February  1600-1 ;  and  the  younge; 
Cecil  is  therefore  *  our  Chancellor,'  whose  picture  came  down  U 
Cambridge  two  years  later.  The  amount,  thirty-five  shillings 
renders  it  somewhat  uncertain  how  far  the  cost  of  the  picture 
fell  upon  the  University.  My  searches  have  been  unavailing  ii 
tracing  any  other  allusion  to  it  in  the  University  accounts.  I 
is  painted  on  panel,  measuring  31  in.  by  25  in.,  and  is  frames 
like  the  rest  of  these  early  pictures.  He  is  represented  hali 
length,  his  head  bare,  his  left  hand  covering  the  jewel  on  hi 
breast ;  his  right  hand  resting  on  a  table  upon  two  white  boun 
books,  to  which  seems  to  be  attached  a  seal  in  a  red  cas< 
embroidered  with  the  Royal  arms  and  garter.     Behind  these  o 
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the  table  is  a  hand-bell.  Above  in  the  left  hand  comer  of  the 
picture  is  the  motto  '  SERO  •  SED  •  serio/  It  bears  a  strong 
resemblance,  both  in  general  treatment,  and  in  the  details,  to 
two  which  found  a  place  at  the  National  Portrait  Elxhibition 
of  1866,  one  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (No.  259), 
and  the  other  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  (No.  294). 

The  entry  in  the  accounts  for  1611-12,  'Item  for  the  King's 
picture,  xj*,'  can  only  refer  to  the  full-length  portrait  of  King 
James  which  now  stands  on  the  wall  immediately  fiskcing  the 
entrance-door.  It  is  painted  on  canvas,  measuring  80  in.  by 
42  in.,  and  is  in  a  carved  frame,  gilt,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  time.  His'^head  is  covered,  and  he  wears  the  collar 
and  jewel  of  the  Qarter.  The  University  account  books  throw 
no  light  upon  it  beyond  the  brief  note  I  have  transcribed ;  so 
that  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  &ct  the  payment 
of  eleven  shillings  representa  It  is  possible  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  royal  household  may  afford  an 
explanation,  and  perhaps  also  the  name  of  the  artist  who 
executed  it.  It  might  well  be  from  the  same  hand  as  the 
Prince  Charles. 

The  last  extract  I  have  made,  from  the  accounts  of  1612-13, 
explains  itself,  and  I  will  say  all  I  have  to  say  upon  it,  after 
quoting  the  actual  receipt  of  the  painter. 

D.    From  the  Vouchers, 

The  original  packets  of  bills  and  receipts  submitted  to  the 
auditors  of  the  University  accounts  every  year  are  preserved  in 
chests  in  the  Registry,  and  go  back  to  the  year  1558.  Think- 
ing it  might  be  possible  to  find  a  receipt  from  the  painter 
himself  for  the  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  which  the  University 
procured  at  its  own  cost  for  the  Regent  House,  I  obtained 
Mr  Luard's  leave  and  aid  to  search  these  precious  little  bundles 
of  papers.  The  picture  had  been  attributed  to  Mytens  and 
others,  by  writers  who  never  thought  of  going  to  the  account 
books  of  the  University  for  information ;  so  I  was  all  eagerness 
and  curiosity  to  find  the  result.  On  going  through  the  bundle 
for  1612-13, 1  came  upon -the  following  receipt: 


J 

-4 
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■x'dieJnlu.  1613. 
RecMned  by  me  Robert  Pwke,  of  M'  Doctor    \ 
Caraw,  rise    Chwoelloiir  of  Uie  vniuersitie  of    | 
C&mbridge,  the  some  of  Tlurtt;uc  Pounds,  sixe     | 
■hiniDgs  RDd  eigbt  pence,  and  is  in  fall  |' 

Mtivfaoewm  Ibr  Prinoe  ChuHee  his  picture  I 

I    nie  receuied  the  laiii  of  ) 

Snbtcribed  in  the  prnmce  of 

Jwnee :  Bodgnn ; 

Willkm. .-.  Keble,' 

I  confess  to  having  experienced  a  slight  dtsappointmenl  o 
reading  this  document.  I  was  in  ho{jes  uf  finding  possibly  eh 
signature  of  some  well-knowii  |>aiDtfr :  and  here  van  a  man  < 
whose  veiy  name  I  had  never  henrd.  It  was  some  alight  com 
fort  to  reflect  that,  whatever  its  value  as  a  work  of  art,  : 
question  on  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion,  th 
picture  must  always  have  an  interest  for  members  of  thi 
University.  The  visit  of  Prince  Charles,  which  it  commpmo 
rates,  took  place  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  March,  1612-13,  auf 
the  Prince  received  the  degree  of  Ma«ter  of  Arts  on  the  oeca 
sion.  The  picture  (which  is  paiiiied  on  cauvas,  measuring 
61  in.  by  34  in.,  and  is  in  a  carved  gitt  frame,  iiimilAr  to  the  om 
of  King  James  mentioned  above)  represents  the  Prince  fill 
length,  wearing  the  jewel  of  the  Garter  with  a  ribbon,  th( 
garter  below  his  left  knee,  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  whit< 
hat  with  jewelled  band  on  the  table  at  his  side,  on  which  hii 
right  hand  rests.  Above,  pinned  to  the  curttun,  is  an  unfolde<i 
piece  of  paper,  on  which  the  following  lines  and  statement  an 
written : 

CAROLE,  TE  MVS^  NAM  TV  DIGNATVS  vtrvmq: 
CEPIMVS  HOSPITIO.  PINXIMVS,  OBSEQVIO 
Academiam  inuisens  A'  Regni  Patemi 
AngliiE  10°,  die  Martij  4",  cooptatus  est 

in  ordinem  Magistrorum,  admissusq : 
hoc  in  Senatu,  per  Valenttnum 
Carey  Procancellarium, 

The  second  line  of  the  couplet  is  as  terse  an  expression  o: 
University  loyalty  as  even  King  James  can  have  desired. 
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On  turning,  however,  to  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  painting  in 
England  (ed.  Wornum,  8vo.  London,  1849,  vol.  1,  p.  220),  I 
found  that  Peak  was  far  from  being  wholly  unknown,  though 
neither  Walpole  nor  his  editors  have  succeeded  in  identifying 
any  specimen  of  his  work.  Walpole's  notice  is  so  short,  that 
I  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  giving  it  almost  in  fiill. 

'ROBSaT  PlARS. 

The  earliest  mention  of  him  that  appears  is  in  the  books  of  the  Lord 
Harrington,  treasurer  of  the  chamber^  Na  78,  79,  being  acoounts  of 
monies  received  and  paid  by  him :— 

Item,  paid  to  Robert  Peake,  picture-maker,  by  warrant  from  the 
council  October  4,  1612,  for  three  several  pictures  made  by  him  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Duke  of  York  his  officers,  and  given  away  and 
disposed  of  by  the  duke's  g^ce,  twenty  pounds. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  these  pictures  were  in  oil  or  water-colours ; 
I  should  rather  suppose  portraits  in  miniature  of  (King  Charles  I.  then) 
Duke  of  York;  but  that  Peak  painted  in  oil  is  ascertained  by  Peadiam, 
in  his  Book  qf  Limning,  where  he  expressly  celebrates  his  good  friend 
Mr  Peake,  and  Mr  Marquis  for  oil-colours.  *  *  *  Peake  was  originally 
a  picture-seller  by  Holbom-bridge,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  Faithom's 
master,  and,  what  perhaps  he  thought  a  greater  honour,  was  knighted  at 
Oxford,  March  2S,  1645. 

The  disorders  of  the  times  confounding  all  professions,  and  no  pro- 
fession being  more  bound  in  gratitude  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
King  Charles,  Sir  Robert  Peake  entered  into  the  service,  and  was  made 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  had  a  command  in  Basing-house  when  it  was 
besieged,  where  he  persuaded  his  disciple  Faithom  to  enlist  under  him, 
as  the  latter  in  his  dedication  of  the  Art  qf  Orating  to  Sir  Robert 
expressly  tells  him,  and  where  Peake  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Stephen,  liondon.' 

Dallaway,  Walpole's  editor,  quotes  the  following  words  from 
Peacham*s  Treatise  on  Drawing  and  Limning,  alluded  to  above: 

*Nor  must  I  be  ungratefully  unmindful  of  my  own  countrymen,  who 
have  been  and  are  able  to  equal  the  best,  if  occasion  served,  as  old  M' 
Hilliard,  M'  Isaac  Oliver,  inferior  to  none  in  Christendom  for  the  counte- 
nance in  small,  my  good  friend  M'  Peake  and  M'  Marquis  for  oyll  colours, 
and  many  more  unknown  to  me.' 

Failing  a  known  good  name,  it  is  perhaps  the  next  best 
thing  to  have  found  that  our  Prince  Charles  is  the  production 
of  one  whose  work  is  unknown;  because  once  having  an  au- 
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thenticrted  picture  by  so  wttBt  who  u  known  to  have  h 
employed',  it  becomes  [»Bctic&ble  far  the  student  trf'  art  to  g 
bis  attention  to  the  chuBcteristic  featores  of  the  woik  ol  t 
one  known  picture,  and  by  this  proceeB  to  go  &r  tonidt  id 
tifying  other  portraits,  hitherto  unclaimed,  u  coining  from 
same  hand.  When  the  University  was  asked  aome  years  i 
to  lend  certain  pictures  for  the  purposes  of  the  Xational  Pocti 
Exhibition  in  London,  this  jncture  was  selected  among  otb 
and  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  was  obtained  for  the  porpcwe.  '. 
one  reason  or  another,  possibly  because  <^  the  overwhelm 
number  of  portraits  of  Charles  placed  at  the  (tispoaal  of 
Committee,  alt  those  mendoned  in  the  Grace  were  taken, 
cept  this  one.  Had  it  then  been  known  that  this  portrait ' 
an  authentic  sample  of  an  otherwise  unrecognised  artistt  h 
ever  second-rate,  I  feel  sure  it  would  have  found  a  jdaoe  a 
exhibition,  the  main  object  of  which  was  instruction,  and 
existence  of  which,  even  for  a  few  months,  did  more  to  dii 
ignorance,  to  correct  mistakes  (which  mde  by  side  oompaii 
alone  could  correct),  and  to  put  the  knowledge  of  EngUsb  i 
truts  on  a  sound  bams,  than  any  number  of  books  on  the  s 
ject  could  possibly  have  done. 

Thus  closes  my  short  list.  This  is  not  the  oppcwtunity 
making  any  remarks  about  the  later  additions  to  the  collects 
though  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  some  one  interestet 
the  subject  and  competent  to  do  the  work,  would  supply 
University  with  a  more  respectable  description  of  these  ptctt 
than  anything  which  we  now  have  to  show. 

I  It  ii  renmriUibl*  enoagh  that  the  been  in  hit  employ  only  ^  tew  mo 
entiy  quoted  by  Walpole  from  the  beloce  the  piotnra  wae  eKaootol  to 
Prioee'a  Boeoimta,  ibom  Pe^k  to  h«Te      UiiiTenity. 


-XVII.     Notes    of    the    Episcopal    Visitation    of 
''  THE  Archdeaconry  of  Ely  in  1685\ 


ir 


«'        The  notes  which  are  here  laid  before  the  Society  are  the  me- 

3  moranda  of  the  Episcopal  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely 

V'  in  1685,  taken  at  the  time,  partly  in  the  handwriting  of  the 

9f  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  partly,  I  presume,  in  that  of  his 

iC  clerk.    They  were  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  form  in  which 

ff  they  appear  in  the  Bishop's  register.    But  as  such  autograph 

i;   notes  do  not  often  come  to  light,  and  as  Episcopal  registers 

are  not  generally  very  easy  of  access,  I  have  asked  the  owner  to 

c    allow  me  to  lay  them  before  our  Society  as  affording  a  view  of 

the  state  of  a  group  of  town  and  country  churches  as  they 

appeared  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Restoration.     The 

picture  is  such  as  will  scandalise  almost  imy  one  of  the  rising 

generation,  though  there  are  yet  many  of  the  '  older  inhabitants ' 

who  can  recollect  a  state  of  things  if  not  as  bad,  yet  not  very 

much  better,  in  many  of  our  village  churches. 

The  papers  belong  to  Mr  John  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  who 
has  devoted  so  much  time  and  labour  to  the  illustration  of  the 
history  and  literature  of  his  own  county.  Mr  Taylor  tells  me 
that  he  found  them  among  a  mass  of  waste  paper  which  was 
offered  for  sale  by  a  person  at  Market  Harborough,  not  long 
ago.  After  the  matter  had  been  worked  up  into  the  official 
entries  in  the  Bishop's  register,  the  memoranda  of  the  time 
must  have  been  left  among  loose  papers  '  of  no  account,'  and  so 
eventually  turned  out  as  waste.*  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
ascertain  who  the  Chancellor  was  at  this  time ;  whoever  he  was, 
he  wrote  a  good  scholarlike  hand.    - 

Some  of  the  sheets  are  no  doubt  wanting.    There  are  four- 

'  A  Communication  tmmI  before  the      24,   1875.     The  MS.  is  now  in  the 
Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Mi^      Britiih  Miuenm. 
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teen  of  them,  all  loose  and  disconnecteA  I  have  tLerefii 
sorted  them  into  two  packc-t^  according  to  the  two  handwriting 
one  of  which  contains  the  parishes  which  I  have  numbot 
I — xni,  and  the  other  siv — i.xvil  For  further  arraugema 
I  have  placed  the  separate  sheets  in  order  according  to  ti 
dates  occurring  in  them,  beginning  with  the  earliest.  Shoe 
6  and  6  have  each  lost  a  half  By  means  of  the  follonin 
alphabetical  list  of  the  pnrishes  visited,  it  will  be  easy  to  6ii 
any  particular  one. 

T[ONED    IK    THE    FOLLOVnO    NoTKB. 


Abington  maena  18 

CLettisham  10 

Mdbnrn23 

Abington  pun  19 

ChiHcrly  28 

MtJdnrth  60 

BdinlumlT 

CouiWnon  44 

HewUm  13 

BftUbunie 

CDtliitilum  33 

OakingtoD  59 

Birt<ni56 

Orwell  63 

Oroj-iieo  63 

Over  33 

Boiw<»th37 

Doddington  7 

Pampcafotd  24 

Cambridge: 

Downham  9 

IUmpton34 

Dtv  Dravton  28 

SanitonSS 

St  AndTOwi  47 

Elsworth  .17 

Great  Shelford  31 

Beimctes 

OiuuIiiigEiy  13 

SUplebrd  36 

StButtolfCO 

Gnmdchester  54 

Long  Blov  39 

at  ClementB  19 

Liltl^  GrnndBden  3H 

SaHonl 

8(  Bdwuds  53 

Ba,Wpnhara3 

Tadlowei 

Bt  OiloB  87 

Hailctc-nSS 

Toft  43 

Oreat  8t  Maries  6S 

Eflft  Hatlcfv40 

Tmmpingtoa  SS 

Little  8t  MariBB  51 

Hiin^'n,-HaUej41 

Wentworth  9 

Bt  Fetera  66 

HiMer^ham  20 

Whaddon  fil 

HittfU  5S 

Wicham  11 

Trinitj  46 

InipiuKton  57 

Wichfont  1 

Cartle  campa  15 

LullworLb  30 

■Wilberton  S 

Shudi  camp*  U 

Maddinglj  21 

Willinglum  SG 

Chatteris  6 

Ueepole  6 

[Sheet  1.  leaf  1]         I.     Wichford.     Aug.  18. 

Vicar.     Mr  Bamhridge.  Value.     £60  per  an. 

Patron.    Dr  Gower  in  right  of  the  Deane  and  Chapter  c 

Ely. 

0.     The  Chchyard  to  be  well  fenct  and  cloar'd  from  Weed 

and  Bushes. 

(Church 


Order.    The 


I  Chancell 


id  be  paiiiteil,  plasterd,  wliited. 


Order.  The  Font  to  bee  kept  Cleane,  with  a  Plugg  an 
Cover.     And  Baptisme  not  to  bee  performd  with  a  Bason. 

Order,  The  Vicaridge  house  to  bee  Repaird,  or  ratht 
Ilebuilt,  for  the  pittifull  old  Cottage  is  Irreparable. 
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NB.  This  parish  is  very  Comformable.  All  corae  well  to 
Church  and  Sacraments.     Above  100  Communicants. 

(Lady  Walker  and  Colonel  Phil.  Herbert  are  the  onely 
>ersons  of  Quality  that  have  an  Interest  of  estates  in  this 
■*arish. 

Quaere.  Is  not  the  Schoolemaster  a  Fanatick  ?  I  was  told 
hat  Hee  is  one.     Then  lett  him  bee  prohibited'.) 

1.  1]  II.     Went  WORTH.     Aug,  18. 

Rector.     Mr  Appleford.  Valice.    £60  per  an. 

Patron.     Deane  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 
The  Chancell  is  newly  Repair'd  in  part. 

The  Chancell  to  bee  finisht,  plasterd,  whited. 

The  Church  w**  is  in  a  most  ruinous  condition 
Order,      i  to  bee  forthwith  Repaird. 

The  Churchyard   to  be  fenct  better,   for  tis 

miserably  unpall'd,  and  freed  from  Weedes. 
The  Rectory  house  is  tolerably  well. 
N.B.     No  sort  of  Dissenter  in  the  parish. 
Ab*  20  familya 
Ab*  30  Communicants. 
The  Incumbent  appears  Diligent  in  Catechizing. 

2.  1]  IlL     Haddenham.    Aug.  18.  85. 

Curate.     Mr  Patrick. 

Value.  £50  per  an.  Once  neere  £100.  Spoyld  by  Divid- 
ngy'Fl  ]. 

Impropriaior.     Archdeacon. 

Impropriation  very  considerable. 

About  1000  persons  ought  to  Communicate. 

Not  above  30  or  40  Actually  doe  Communicate. 

Men  of  better  note  in  the  parish  are  these 

Mr  March,  a  Justice  of  Peace. 

Mr  John  Towers. 

Mr  Thomas  Towers. 

1  These    two   paragraphs    seem  to      certain  about  it,  as  they  are  written 
efer  to  this  parish ;  bat  I  am  not      on  the  other  half  of  lh#  sheet. 


.J 
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Mr  Pamplyn. 
Mr  Bland 

The  Curate  appeares  Carefiill  and  do's  oonstantly  Cktodi 

Order.  A  sylver  Patin  for  the  Bread  instead  of  a  Treac 
y/^  now  they  use. 

Order.    A  Napkin  to  be  bought  to  Cover  y*  Bread. 

Order,  The  Pale  to  bee  removd  out  of  the  Font  andap 
to  bee  putt  in :  The  Font  to  bee  kept  deane. 

Order,  One  of  the  pillars  is  much  broaken.  Divers  pb 
in  the  church  are  dangerously  crackt.  The  steeple  is  like  to  i 
Lett  all  these  things  bee  mended  out  of  hand. 

Recommend  the  speciall  Care  of  this  Important  place  to 
Archdeacon. 


Order.     The  Church  and  Chancell  to  bee  \  ^tT'-T^j*' 

( Whited 

[2.  2]  IV.    SuTTOK.    Aug.  19.  85. 

Vicar.    Mr  Gregory.  Value.    £60  per  an. 

p  \  Deane  and  chapter  of  Ely. 

Terui7it  Captain  Story.  Value  of  y*  Parsonage  £1 
per  an. 

0.  The  Church  to  bee  speedily  and  thoroughly  repai 
for  it  is  in  a  Lamentable  Case,  and  is  a  most  noble  structure. 

Order,     The  Chancell  to  be  also  repaird,  for  that  is  in  wc 
Condition  than  even  y*  Church   is.     The  very  Walls  of 
Chancell  like  to  fall. 

Recommend  it  effectually  to  y*  Deane  and  Chapter  i 
they  require  of  their  Tenant  to  mend  all  in  y*  Chancell. 

Order.    The  Churchyard  to  be  better  fenct 

(On  opposite  side)  (Order.  That  ye  Schoole  bee  no  Ion 
Taught  in  y«  Church). 

NB.  There  is  in  this  Parish  a  Schoole  endowd  w***  j 
per  an.  The  schoolem'  (Mr  Poole)  is  putt  in  by  the  Deane  i 
chapter. 

No  Papist  in  this  Parish,  But  six  familys  of  Quakers. 

The  Vicaridge  house  is  most  lamentable  and  Decrej 
never  Tolerable,  never  a  Chamber  in  it. 
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Order,  The  Church  to  bee  kept  cleane  for  y'  future,  it 
lyes  most  sordidly  for  the  present. 

Order.  The  Font  to  be  cleansd  and  kept  coverd,  and  that 
there  bee  no  Christning  w***  a  Bason. 

(On  opposite  page)  (Order.  A  chest  w***  three  locks  and 
the  Register  to  be  kept  there.) 

Order.  That  a  silver  Patin  bee  provided  for  y*  Communion 
Bread. 

Order.     A  Booke  of  Homilys,  Canons,  Table  of  Matrimony. 

The  vicar  seemes  to  Discharge  his  Trust  Well. 


[3.  Ij  V.    Meepole.  Aug.  19. 

Rector.     Mr  Gregory  of  Sutton.  Value. 

Parson.  Patron. 

The  Church  a  very  small  one! 

Order.  The  Chancell  to  be  Repaird,  for  tis  in  a  ruinous 
condition. 

Order.  The  Carpett  for  the  Communion-Table  to  bee  pro- 
vided (that  w**  they  use  being  a  sordid  one). 

Order.  The  floore  of  ye  Chancell  to  be  mended ;  tis  sunk 
downc  at  pros*. 

Order.  The  Font  to  be  made  cleane  and  kept  so.  Tis 
useless  now  for  want  of  a  plugg  and  hold  s  no  Water. 

Mr  Fortry  (the  present  Highsheriflf)  the  onely  Gentleman 
in  y*  place. 

^#   ri    X        f  well  affected  Yeomen. 
Mr  Carter    J 

Mr  Hutton,  The  Schoolemaster  Licensed .  and  teaches  our 
Chatechisme. 

One  female  Quaker  in  the  parish. 

Order.  The  Church  to  be  Swept  and  made  decent.  Then 
the  Churchwardens  to  see  that  y*  Gierke  do  keep  it  so. 

Order,  Homilys.  Canons.  Table.  Bible  and  two  Com- 
mon-prayer bookes  to  be  wellbound. 

Order.  A  Chest  w***  three  Locks  and  the  parish  Register 
to  bee  kept  there  Lockt  upp. 
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[3.  2]  VI     CHATTBKia.  Aug.  19. 

Vicar.     Mr  Strong.  Value.     £44)  per  an. 

Impropriator.     Mr  Heately.  Value.     £150perBBj 

Hr  Caryl,  a  GeDtlenian  ha's  a  tine  Seat  hard  hy.  M 

The  pariah  aboUDd's  w""  Quakers. 

0.    The  Ch&ncell  tt.  be  repaird. 

The  Leadworke  w'^  is  faulty  to  be  mended. 

The  floore  to  be  well  pavd.     The  Windowee  mended. 

Order.    The  Font  t^o  be  cleansd,  and  a  plugg  and  a.  deix 
Corer  provided. 

The  Church  to  be  kept  alwayes  deane.     All  the  holes  ato 
that  no  Vermine  or  Birds  may  gett  in. 

A  booke  of  Homilya,  Canons,  Table. 

The  Bible  and  all  the  Cburch-bookes  to  be  well  bound. 

The  Chest  to  have  three  Locks. 

The  Register  to  be  laid  upp  there. 

[3.  2]  VIL    DoDDiNGTON.  Aug.  20. 

Rector.     Dr  Nalson.  Value.     Neere  £400  per  an. 

Patron.     S'  Sewater  Peyton. 

The  Ohch  and  Chancel  1  needs  much  Repairing. 

Order.     That  it  be  done  speedily  and  eHectually. 

£20  per  an.  Fabrick  Land. 

S'  Leoline  Walden)  „     .,  , ,         t  .        ... 

o,  q  p  y  Oentlemen  y'  have  Interest  there. 


[*.  1]  VIII.     WiLBBRTON.  Aug.  27. 

Curate.     Mr  Smith.  Value. 

Patron.     Archdeacon. 

Tenant  to  the  Archdeacon,  S'  Will.  Wren. 

Ab'  100  Commumconts. 

Every  thing  heere  very  Decent. 

The  Chancell  and  Church  in  good  repaire. 

Prayers  heere  uppon  Wednesdays  and  Fridayes. 

A  Townehouse  Worth  ab'  £4  per  an.  for  the  poore. 
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k  1]  IX.     DowNHAM.  Aug.  30. 

Rector.     Mr  John  Saywell.  Value.     £140  per  an. 

Patrcm.     Bp  of  Ely. 

Parsonage  house  and  Outhouses  in  good  repair. 
The  parish  a  very  Orderly  One. 
Two  or  Three  Stubborne  Quakers. 

Two  or  Three  Children  Unbaptiz'd,  borne  of  a  Jew,  his 
ame  Washingden. 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeping  Holydayes. 

!•.  1,  2]      X.     Chettisham.     Sept.  5.      A  Chappell  of  ease  to 

S*  Mary's. 

Curate.    Mr  Bentham.  Value.     £20  per  an. 

Patron.    Deane  and  Chapter. 

This  Chappell  is  ruinous,  and  nasty.     Tum'd  into  a  Dove 
ouse. 

Order.    That  the  Holes  w"  the  Birds  come  in  beo  stopt. 

That  all  be  Cleansd  and  kept  Cleane. 

That  all  be  Repaird  and  Whited. 

Order.    That  a  Bible  bee  gotten,  for  yet  there  is  none. 

!a  Book  of  Homilys^ 
Book  of  Canons    >  be  bought. 
Table  of  Degrees] 
Ab^  18  or  20  Communicants  in  this  [  .] 

No  Dissenter. 

Order.    The  Font  to  be  Washt,  &  kept  cleane  w"*  \q^^^ 

Order.    The  Westend  of  the  Chappell,  w***  is  Dangerously 
rackt,  to  bee  Secured. 

k  2]  XI.     WiCHAM.  Sept.  6. 

Vicar.     Mr  Jaxon.  Value.    About  £80  per  an, 

Palron.    Deane  and  Chapter.    Tenant  for  the  Or.  Tith  Mrs 
)illingham. 

Not  one  Dissenter  heere.     192  Communicants. 
Steeple  much  Crackt,  But  already  mended. 
Yicaridge  house  in  good  repair. 
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[4  2]  XII.    OovENEV.  Sept.  6. 

Rector.     Mr  Oottbei  Value  i60  per  an. 

Patrtm.     Mr  Drake. 

A  wicked  Modus  Bpoyles  this  Liviog.  The  parish  being 
twelve  miles  Compass,  the  value  w*  be  great  but  for  y*  composi- 
tion. 

Out  of  this  £60  he  pay&  the  Curate  of  Maney  a  CfaappeU 
of  ease. 

Order.  The  Font  to  be  cleansd,  to  have  a  plugg  aud  Cover 
and  christnings  to  he  no  more  w"*  a  Bason. 

Order.  The  pavem*  of  the  Chch  to  be  mended  w"  it  is 
broaken. 

Orrfer.  That  Mr  Oottbed  do  pave  the  Chancell,  as  h* 
promises  to  doe. 

Order.    A  new  Communion-Carpett. 

AV  60  Communicanta     Never  any  Dissenter  heere. 

One  Mrs  Halyhurton,  a  jmpist  lives  at  Maney  w"*  Mr 
Widdrington. 

[5.  1]  XIII.     Newtos.  Sept  17.  1685. 

Vicar.  late  Curate  to  Dr  Harrison. 

Patron.     Dr  B[arriaon  in  right  of  the  Deane  and  Chapter 
of  Ely. 
ViUve. 

I  paving  y'  floore  moyat  and  gieene. 

pointing  and  Tyling 
Whiting. 
The  Clarke  want's  a  Common-prayer-booke.     This  is  Tome 
and  spoyld. 

I  Hood 

'  \  Canons. 

There  wants  a  Table  of  Degrees  of  Kiudred. 
The  Font  is  foule  and  want's  a  plugg,  and  a  better  Cover 
There  Wants  a  Patin,  and  thev  use  a  Trenrher  instead. 
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There  want  Locks  uppon  the  Chest 

The  Register  is  not  kept  as  it  ought  under  Three  Locks  and 
keys. 

The  Lead  worke  neere  the  porch  is  bad  and  it  raine's  in. 

Both  Church  and  Chancell  want  Slatting. 

The  Churchyard  is  Weedy  and  ill  fenct  in  some  placea 

There  are  in  all  ab^  30  familys  in  the  parish. 

The  Yicaridge-house  is  a  pittifuH  Cottage. 

Mr  Swann,  the  onely  man  of  Condition  in  the  parish,  who 
is  Tenant  to  the  Deane  and  Chapter.' 

[6.  2]  XIV.    Shudicamps.  Sept  y*  9^. 

Mr  WignelL     Vicar,    O.  D.  P.  a  Venerable  hum[  .] 

Value.    £25  per  Annum. 

Annum. 


m  .     i-i  11  {Parsons.    Value  £60  per 
Trm.ColLjp  ^ 

[I^atrons. 


The  Chancell  in  a  wretched  condition  y*  g[  .] 

Noe  Patin,  noe  Book  of  Homilies,  Cannons,  noe  Cha[  .] 

Noe  Carpet  layd  on,  noe  Linnen  for  the  Altar. 
Noe  Bible  but  of  an  old  Edition  100  years  agoe. 
The  Common  Prayer-book  torn  and  defective. 
The  Seats  in  y*  Chancell  spoyld,  y*  Dore  broak. 
The  Register  to  be  kept  under  3  Locks. 
Mr  Salmon  Tenant  to  Mr  Simon  Sterne. 
The  Body  of  the  Church  wants  paving  and  Plaistring  y* 
Seats  are  broaken. 

The  CTiurch-porch  unpaved. 

The  Font  wants  a  Plugg.    A  Town-house. 

The  Vicaridge-house  in  a  falling  lamentable  Condition. 

About  30  Families. 

Mr  \ 

Mr  Rt  Bridge,     q^^,, 

Mr  Yates.         [ 

MrWillings.    j 

1  With  Newton  ends  what  I  haye  maining  sheets  are  in  the  handwriting 
above  assumed  to  be  in  the  Chanoel-  which  I  have  assnmed  to  be  that  of 
lor's  own  handwriting.     All  the  re-      hisderk. 

R  «0 
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Lady  AlliDgton. 
Mr  Turner. 
Well 


i 


[6.  2]  XV.    [Castle  CaJmfs.  Sept.  y*  9*. 

•  •  •  • 

[  ]d  plaistred  both  whole 

and  tite.    y*  Font  well. 

[  ]  kept,  a  Hood  aud  Patin  wanticg, 

[  ]ookB  spoiled  and  torn. . 

The  Bible  to  be  new  bouud.     Noe  Book  of  Homilies. 

Noe  School  Here.     The  Parsonage  hoiise  Very  well. 

About  50  Families  and  about  n  140  Commuoicanta. 

Noe  Dissenters  tho  many  Sluggarda 

Mr  Scott  of  Bennet  Coll.  Mr  of  the  Castle. 


[6.  2]  XVL    Balsham,  Sept.  y"  9"". 

JJector.    Dr  Templar.  Valm.     £300  per  Annum. 

Patron.     Charter-house. 

The  Church  very  fair,  y"  Body  of  it  wants  mending. 

The  Chancell  Seats  and  Canopy  broaken. 

Some  paving  wanting.  The  Stepp  to  y"  Altar  is  very  hi| 
y*  Rails  to  be  restored. 

The  Clerks  book  torn,  A  Book  of  Homilies  and  Table 
Marriages  wanting. 

4  Excom'.     2  Quakers.     2  Anabaptists. 

About  250  Communicants.     16  Presented  for  neglect. 

The  Parsonage-house  very  well, 

1  Good  Scool-Dame  constant  at  Church.  Another 
Fanatick  never  comes. 

Mr  Linsey  Gent. 


[7.  1]  XVII.     Babbaham. 

Vicar.     Mr  Barker.     Held  by  Sequestrat'. 
VcUue.    About  £25  per  Annum.    Some  Laud  belonging  to 


XTn]        '-y  Tan  Aanmr.irrgxr  rr  nr  3  H5&,  3i|T 

ImpT'Tpryisar      "?  Zjmi    ••aruttrL 

Tfce  Kbie  "VTars  Tfni^ng  ihjIt. 
The  Ei=*^2«:t*r  z-:  "ie  i-f^n:  i»e7>tr 

The  •rbKn^HiI  ▼'ia.'s  zzTMltr  :iiIt  t*  Sc«b  &  ]haJe  KtufzuT 
and  2  «nmZ  15z^3  -w^ia.-:  ptcM- 

The  5»eA.i*  zi  liie  'Zir^.a.  -v^iii  imii  t^jKrirrg. 

The  ¥:tLZ  Ez.  "iifT  •?S.xr:iL  -tklt*  &  P^^2»^  *»i  *  Co-Tner, 

Some  f^-r^  -F^tiizur  ^  J^  •Z^'zrii- 

The  •rtTTii.-Pirii  ^  srhar:  izii  '■^iCi^f  paiarirj:  and 
paving. 

The  Cfe^3i±-Y*ri  :ir*-^2r:^»^  ^r=^  Tc«ds. 

Noe  Di3s«=tL*er  ^if  ^slt  mzzA,    Ah^jHSri  dO  FainTiie& 


[7. 1]  XTin.    ABiscnox  ^Ugsjl 

Vicar.     Mr  ^yrns^zi/a.     Held  bj  Se»)iie5tninoiL 

Patrcm.     Mr  Benivei. 

Fo/u^.     Xo^  fill  £fO  pPcT  Annom. 

Impropriator.     Mr  Beonet. 

The  ChaDcell'floaring  b  all  green  for  it  stands  upoD  ^|wing$ 
and  besides  it  wants  paving  mrich  and  seat-boaiding. 

The  Windows  all  break  to  be  mended. 

Order.  2  new  Common  Prayer-books.  A  new  0(urpet> 
new  Cover  for  y*  Font  and  a  Book  of  Homilies,  and  the  «^tting 
up  J-*  Seats  as  farr  as  they  will  goe. 

The  whole  Church  pittifbll  and  thatcht  and  that  extrvam 
ill  great  Holes  in  it  at  w*^  y*  Pidgeons  come  in.  once  a  Hand- 
some Church  now  a  Dismall  one. 

Turn  y*  Desk,  the  Charch  wants  paving. 

Noe  Vicaridge  House  a  poor  one  burnt  down  85  \*ear  agVH\ 

About  45  Families.  Noe  Dissenter  except  2  Quaker^  One 
Excom'  for  not  paying  Tithes  these  2  Abingtous  son^nl  morn 
and  Afternoon  interchangeably. 

A  noble  from  Clarehall  given  by  Mr  Boughton  half  to  y* 
poor  half  to  y*  Church. 
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[7. 1]  XIX.    ABmoTON  Paeva.    Sept.  f  18"". 

Vicar.    Mr  Boughton. 

PiOrm.    &  of  Ely. 

Valve.    About  £20  per  Aniiuin  held  by  InBtitution, 

Impropriator,     Mra  Dalton. 

The  Ch&ncell  windows  are  broaken. 

Oreeo  fia^gs  are  buog  in  a  pue. 

CbaDcell  and  Church  want  whiting. 

The  Church  wants  tyling  pointing. 

The  tiles  to  be  removed. 

Sentences  obliterated  to  be  restored. 

Chancell  to  be  paved  where  wanting. 

The  Brick-work  in  y*  Porch  to  be  mended. 

A  Book  of  Cannons  to  bo  bought  and  a  Patin  now  wantin 

Noe  Dissenter,  about  20  Families  and  none  Excomunici 
but  Winter  Flood. 

The  Vicaridge  bouse  Well,  a  Noble  from  Clarehall,  12  Aci 
of  Land. 

Oen^.  Ur  Bennet,  comes  to  Church  here  but  lives  in  totl 
Abingdon. 

[7. 1]  XX.    HiLDEBSHAM.  Sept  y»  IS"". 

Rector.     Mr  Smith. 
Patron.    Mr  Smith  Himselfe. 
Fo/ma    About  £100  per  Annum. 
Lady  Colson  Lady  of  the  Mannor. 
A  Side-Chappell  much  dilapidated  but  now  repairing. 
The  Pavement  wants  some  mending. 
Some  Seats  want  boarding. 

The  Chancell  and  Church  want  whiting  and  some  plasterii 
A  Patin  wanting.     The  Hood  to  be  new  lined. 
The  Rayls  to  be  sett  up.     A  Patin  wanting. 
The  Vestry  to  be  cleard  of  Tyles  and  filth  and  to  be  repai 
The  Begister  to  be  kept  under  3  Locks. 
A  Terrier  to  be  brought  in  to  y*  Registers  Office. 
24  Families.     Noe  Alehouse, 
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Noe  Seperatist.    All  come  well  to  Church. 

Constant  Catechizing  and  Holy-days. 

The  Bible  to  be  bound. 

0.     A  new  Common  Prayerbook  to  be  bought. 

Charity  a  noble  from  Clare-Hall. 

Parsonage  house  and  garden  very  well    A  good  House. 


[7.  2]  XXI.    Maddinoly.  Sept  2&^. 

Vicar.    Mr  Value  £50  per  annum. 

Patron.)  ^      *„, 
Parson]  ^^''^^y- 

The  Font  foul  and  noe  Plugg.    Some  Seats  want  boarding. 
Two  Heaps  of  Lime  and  Stone  in  Comers  to  be  removed. 
New  boards  for  the  Beare  now  in  peices. 
The  Church  and  Chancell  to  be  whited. 
3  Locks  to  be  sett  upon  the  Chest  for  y*  better  keeping  of 
the  Register. 

Some  underpinning  and  plastering  wanting  in  the  ChancelL 

The  2  Porches  want  Tyling. 

The  Chancell  wants  pointing  and  some  tyling. 

The  Sentences  to  be  renewd. 

Two  new  Prayer-books  wanting. 

A  new  book  of  HomiUes  and  Cannons  wanting. 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeping  Holy-days. 

£6  or  £7  per  annum  given  to  y*  Church. 

The  Vicaridge  house  new  built. 

[7.2]  XXn.    Melbuen.    OcLj^  12^ 

Vicar.    Mr  Day.  Value  about  £40  per  Annum, 

T5  [  Dean  and  Chapt'  of  Ely. 

Jr  arson. )  r  j 

Tenant.    S'  Ben  Ailoff. 

The  Chancell- Walls  decayd  for  want  of  Plastering. 

The  Chancell  floar  very  bad. 

The  Chancell  window  very  £Eiulty  and  stopt  up. 

The  Chancell  Seats  broakeh. 
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The    Mmieters    sod    Clerks    Common    Prayer-book    want 
binding. 

The  Font  nasty  an  ill  Plujjg  and  a  worse  Cover. 

The  Church  needs  much  paving. 

The  Cheat  to  have  3  Lucks  and  thu  Register  fco  Iki  kept 
there. 

The  Seats  in  the  Church  want  boarding. 

Homilies  and  Cannons  w;intiiig. 

The  Church-porch  w""  huge  deep  Pitts  in  it  to  bee  new 
floard. 

The  Min'  p^tends  constant  Catechizing. 

About  70  Families.  about  12  Families  Holdcraft' 

Disciples.  i 

One  Metcalf  an  Anabaptist  Excom'.  I 

The  Vicaridge  House  w""  ye  Out-houses  reasonably  good   ' 
and  well  in  Repairs. 

[7.  2]  XXIII.     Bassingboen.  Oct  12"'. 

Vicar.    Mr  Searles'. 

Pairon.  ]     Bean  and  Chap'  of  Westminster  value  £400  per 

Parson.  J         Annum. 

Tenant.     Mr  Pigott. 

Value  of  the  Vicaridge  £80  per  Annum.     A  fair  Church. 

The  Chancell  leaded  and  all  well 

Noe   Patin,  the  Seats  unboarded,  the  Chest  wants   three 
Locks  y*  Register  to  be  kept  there. 

The  Steeple  crackt  much  and  dangerously. 

The  Church  wants  floaring,  whiting. 

The  Font  foul,  noe  Plugg. 

Sentences  obliterated  to  be  restored. 

Seoolm''  Mr  Tingay  School  unlicensed.     Noe  Free  School. 

Families  150,  Noe  Dissenters  many  Sluggards, 

[8.  1]  XXIV.     Pampesford.  iSgrf.  y*  18"". 

Vicar.     Mr  Bowtell  of  Kings. 
Value  about  £20  per  Annum. 

>  [This  mime  may  be  Scarlet.    J.] 
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Pairaa.  )  ^ 

Impropriator, )  "^ 

The  Chancell  and  Church  want  a  little  pointing  and  whiting. 

The  Lime  and  Tyles  to  be  removed  out  of  the  Church. 

The  Font  foul  and  wants  a  Plugg. 

The  Church  better  then  most. 

Homilies,  Cannons,  Table  of  Degrees  to  be  provided. 

The  Clerks  book  torn,  a  better  to  be  bought. 

The  Rayls  to  be  restored  to  y*  Altar. 

The  Register  to  be  lockt  up  as  it  ought. 

About  30  Families.     Not  one  Dissenter  of  any  kind. 

Constant  Catechizing.     Holy-days  well  kept. 

Most  come  to  y*  Holy  Sacram*.     Noe  Gentleman. 

The  Parish  very  poor. 

£10  or  £12  per  annum  given  to  y*  repairing  of  the  Church. 

Vicaridge  very  pittifull  part  of  it  burnt  10  or  12  year  agoe. 


[8. 1]  XXV.    Sarston.  Sept  18"». 

Vicar.     Mr  Haslop  of  Kings,  Mr  Haslop. 

Valv^,     £15  per  Annum  y*  Saffron  lost  w^  impoverishes  it. 

Patron,  )     Mr  Qreenhalgh  of  Harston  guardian  for  his 

ImpropriaUyi\)         nephew  a  minor. 

The  Great  Tithes  about  £100  per  Annum. 

Hood,  Homilies,  Cannons,  Table  of  Marriage,  all  wanting 
and  a  Patin ; 

Y®  Min'  non  Resident  not  Constant  Catechizing  nor 
Holy-days. 

The  Bible  to  be  bound. 

A  new  Common  Prayerbook  to  be  bought. 

The  Church  walls  want  Plastering  within  and  w%ut. 

The  Chancell  a  dungeon  the  Windows  stopt  up  w*^  pease- 
straw. 

The  Chancell  wants  Seat-boarding,  paving,  glazing,  Plaster- 
ing, Whiting. 

The  Bails  to  be  restored  from  y*  Belfiy  to  y*  Altar,  and  the 
Altar  steps  to  be  raised  as  heretofore. 

The  Dore  so  broaken  y^  Hoggs  may  creep  under  it. 
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Ae  old  Vestry  open  to  y*  Air. 

The  Font  nasty  and  noe  Plugg. 

The  Church-yard  weedy  mid  full  of  Elders,  the  Walls  then 
want  coping,  the  Hoggs  have  rootod  up  the  Graves. 

Vicaridge-house  tumd  to  an  Ale-house  and  a  sign  upoD 
Dore,  it  renta  for  £5  per  Aunum,  2'  6^  from  y"  Vicarid 
house  to  y*  poor. 

£50  a  year  in  Charity  to  y'  Church  and  poor. 

About  60  Families.     Noe  Dissenters  but  Esqr  Huddlestoi 

[8.  1]  XXVI.    Staplefokd.  Sept.  y  IS"-. 

Vicca:    Mr  Beaumont. 

Value.    £60  per  Annum.     Saffron  lost. 

Painm.     Dr  Beumont  for  y'  Dean  and  Chapt.  of  Ely, 

Tenant.     Mr  Wakefield. 

Undertmant.     Mr  Peters. 

The  Church  half  thatcht  and  half  tyled,  the  very  that 
rotten. 

The  Sentences  obliterated. 

The  Seats  in  the  Church  want  boarding,  they  are  mu 
broakeo. 

The  Church- Wall  leans,  needs  Buttressoa  on  y"  other  side 
Sparrs  coming  down. 

The  Church-porch  wants  pointing. 

The  Body  of  the  Church  to  be  paved,  the  font  has  noe  plu] 
and  a  bad  Cover, 

The  Church-yard  full  of  Weeds  and  ill  fenced. 

The  Bench  behind  the  Altar  to  be  pulld  down. 

The  Chancell  windows  broaken.  the  Saints  Bell  now  crac 
to  be  new  cast. 

The  Church  very  foul,  full  of  heaps  of  tyle  and  dust. 

Noe  Dissenter  of  any  sort        about  60  Families. 

A  Common  Prayer-book  to  be  provided  for  y*  Clerk. 

The  poor-mans  Box  w^Niut  a  Cover,     A  hood  wanting. 

The  Register  to  be  well  kept.  Homilies  Cannons  Table 
Degrees  to  be  provided. 

3  Town-Houses  for  y*  Poor.  Catechizing  and  Holy-da 
observed. 
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[8.  2]  XXVIL    BoxwoRTH.  Sept  y^  19"*. 

Rector.     Mr  Smith  of  S*  Johns. 

Patron.     Mr  Cutts. 

Value  about  £140  per  Annum. 

Noe  Cover  nor  plugg  to  y*  Font  but  a  Bason. 

The  Seats  in  the  Church  want  paving,  boarding,  floaring. 

The  Clerk  has  noe  Book.    The  Desk  to  be  turned. 

The  Register  to  be  well  kept. 

The  Church  and  Chancell  need  whiting. 

In  one  place  of  the  Church  it  rains  in. 

A  Table  of  Degrees,  a  Hood,  a  Terrier  wanting. 

The  Parsonage-house  found  very  ruinous  but  much  repaird 
and  more  doing  apcu^e. 

Noe  poor  in  this  Parish. 

About  20  Families,  noe  Dissenters,  a  Regular  Parish  only 
Servants  come  not  to  y*  Sacram^ 

None  Excom'.    Noe  Gent*. 

Childerly  Parish  come  hither  to  Church. 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeping  Holy  days. 

[8.  2]  XXVni.    Childerly. 

2  Rectories  swallowd  up,  and  2  Parishes  depopulated. 
Rector.     Mr  Smith  of  Boxworth.       Value.     £8  per  Annum. 
A  pretty  Chappell  there.     Scarce  any  Inhabitant  there. 

[8.  2]  XXIX.    Dry-Drayton.  Sept  y«  19«». 

Rector.    Dr  Peachill.  Vahie,    £100  per  Annum. 

Paixm.    Mr.  Weld. 

Town  Stock  4  mark  per  Annum.   The  Church-porch  untiled. 

The  Church-yard  not  well  fenced. 

The  town-plough  to  be  removed  out  of  the  Church. 

Some  Seats  in  the  Church  unbearded. 

Some  of  the  Pavem*  Sunk.    The  font  foul  without  a  Plugg. 

The  Chest  stands  open,  y*  Register  not  well  kept 

Noe  Patin^  noe  Cannons,  y*  Bible  defective. 
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Stones  and  Timber  to  be  rumoved  out  of  the  Chancell. 

The  Chancell  wants  paving  and  seat-boarding. 

A  wretched  C&rpet.    The  Chancell  and  Church  want  whitiii 

The  Chancell  Crackt,  leaning  it  requires  Buttresses  or  mn 
repairiitg. 

About  60  Fwnilies,  2  or  3  Dissenters,  Holdcrafts  Disciplet 

One  old  Excommunicate  Porsou  Mr  Will :  Gifford. 

Mr  Weld  a  suspected  Papist,  the  Chief  Gent', 

The  Pareonage-House  piilld  down  about  8  or  10  yeara  ^ 
by  leave  from  my  Predecessuur.  It  was  a  Bne  new  House  a 
only  pulld  down  for  Mr  Welds  prospect. 

The  Stable  and  Out-houses  pulld  down,  and  y*  place  where 
they  stood  paled  round,  and  laid  to  Mr  WeLds  buuiie. 

Order,  a  Terrier  to  be  brought  ia  for  y*  Ground. 

[9. 1]  XXX.    LOLLWOBTH.  Sqjt  y«  19*^. 

Rector.    Mr  Dey.  Value.    £60  per  A"nnni- 

iZrih.  Mamar.  ]  *  ^"^  °'  HuBtmgdon. 

The  Church-Yard  wants  fencing  and  weeding. 

The  Church-Seats  want  boarding  and  Soaring. 

The  Font  is  foul  and  wants  a  Plugg  and  Cover. 

The  Church  and  Chancell  want  Plastering,  whiting. 

The  Chancell  Pavem*  is  sunk.     The  Carpet  not  laid  on. 

Noe  Homilies,  noe  Hood,  noe  booke  of  Cannons. 

The  Chest  wants  3  Locks  y"  Register  to  be  kept  there. 

The  Altar  to  be  fastned.     The  Bel&y  full  of  Heapa  of  dus 

It  rains  in  upon  the  Readers  Few.     A  Terrier  to  be  renev 

The  Parsonage  house  mean  some  part  of  it  ruinous,  yet  £3> 
layd  out  upon  House  and  Outhouse  but  some  few  years  sin 
by  the  Present  Incumbent. 

Somew*  given  for  y"  repair  of  a  Causey  to  y*  Church, 

7  or  8  Acres  of  I*nd  given  to  y*  Church  and  poor,  but  nc 
embezild. 

About  7  or  8  Communicants.  Town  stock  2  Oowa,  but  m 
imbezilled. 

One  Dissenter  of  Holcrafte,  but  Shees  Excommunicate. 
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Some  suspected  of  Fornication. 

But  13  Familie&    Six  of  them  Cottagers.    Noe  Qent'. 


).  1]         XXXI    Orkat  Shelford.    8epL  20^. 

The  Vioar.    Mr  Crompton  held  by  SequestratioiL 

PatrofL    ¥•  Bp.  of  Ely. 

Value.    20  marie  per  amium. 

ColL  Turner  of  Saffron-Walden  tenant  to  Jesus  ColL 

The  Parsonage  worth  200  per  annumi  70  or  £80  pc^r  aiifium 
)8t  in  the  Saffix>n. 

Scarce  anything  mended  here  this  40  yearn. 

The  Church  Seats  want  boarding.    The  Font  well 

The  Church  and  Chancell  want  whiting. 

The  Vestry  all  ruinous.    The  Register  to  be  better  kijpi, 

A  good  Vicaridge  House. 

Tenn  pounds  per  Annum  to  y*  Foor«  2  or  8  VimtmUsn 
ixcomm'. 

Gent',  Mr  Baron  and  his  nephew. 

The  Chancell  roof 


*  all  rotten. 


the  Leadwork 
The  Stonework 
The  Timber 

A  good  Vicaridge  House. 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeping  Holy  days. 

}.  2]  XXXn.    TBUMPiKOTOir.    Sept.  22^. 

Dr  Linnet  Vicar, 

Value  of  Mr  Thomdikes  Augment :  £70  per  annum. 
The  Vicar  stands  to  reparations. 

The  Lease  worth  £140  per  Annum.    The  Vicar  pays  £70 
►er  Annum  to  y*  ColL 

The  Bible  wants  many  Chapters. 

The  Register  to  be  kept  in  y*  Chest  under  3  Locks. 

The  Side-Chappell  wants  paving. 

Some  Seats  want  Boaiding.     Noe  Booke  of  Homilies. 
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The  Church-Yard  ill  fenced. 

The  Vicaiidge-house  in  good  plight. 

About  70  Familiea    but  odc  Stiff  dissenter. 

The  Town-house  8  Tenem" 

Confitant  Catechizing  and  keeping  Holydays. 

Gent'  Mr  Whitlock.     Mr  Thompson.     Mr  Jo.  Baron. 

[9.2]  XXXTTI.     OvElt.     Aag.T^.     Mr  King. 

Vicar.    Mr  King. 

Patrtm.    Trin.  Coll. 

Mr  Kirby  Impropriator. 

The  Church  needs  adorning.     Moe  Fatin. 

The  People  lazy,  heedless,  noe  Conventicles. 

Noe  Gent',  all  Fanners.     Noe  House  for  y*  Vicar. 

[9.  2]  XXXIV.    Rampton.    Avg.  1^. 

Mector.    Mr  Value.    £80. 

Patrm.    S'  Will.  Leman  of  North-Hall. 

The  Church  Thacht  Dilapidated  and  very  nasty. 

The  Chancell  w^  formerly  had  been  seild,  now  much  decayd 
in  y"  roof  and  y*  timber  rotten. 

The  Windows  all  ovcr-broaken,  the  Pidgeons  horribly  as 
well  as  Owls  bedaub  y*  Church. 

The  pavement  very  bad  foully'  and  to  be  mended. 

One  Dissenter,  a  Quaker.     All  Farmers. 

about  60  Souls.     Goodwife  Smith  a  Whigg  Scool-Dame. 

[9.2]  XXXV.      COTTENHAM. 

Rector.    Br  FitzviUiamB. 

PaiTon.    B^  of  Ely.  Value. 

The  Table  to  be  rayld  in,  the  Church  to  be  whited. 

£1  per  Annum  kept  frota  the  Church. 

Goody  Furver  a  Whigg  Unlicensed  Scool-Dame. 

'  [Tha  word  ieemB  to  be  'fanllj'.    J.] 
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),  2]  XXXVL     WiLLINOHAM. 

Mr  Southwold  an  Unlicensed  Scoolmaster,  the  Scool  worth 
19  per  Annum*. 


10.  1]  XXXVII.    Elswobth. 

Rector.    Mr  Dickens.  Value.    £150  per  annunu 

Patron.    Mr  Desbrow  Hee  L*  of  y*  Mannor. 

The  Church  and  Chancell  want  whiting. 

The  Church-Seats  want  boarding.    The  Dore  decrepit 

The  font  fouL    The  town-plough  to  be  removed. 

The  Chancell  Seats  want  boarding. 

Constant  keeping  Holy-days.    About  50  Families. 

Noe  Dissenters,  2  Sermons  on  Sundays. 

Qood  House  and  Outhouses  all  in  pretty  good  repair. 


10. 1]     XXXVm.    Little  Qrandsdex.    Sept.  24**. 

Rector.    Mr  Jessop.  Value.    £120  per  annum. 

Patron.     BP  of  Ely. 
S'  R*  Cotton  L*  of  the  Mannor. 
The  Church  wants  paving,  boarding. 
The  Font  nasty  and  wants  a  Plugg. 

Noe  Patin,  Hood,  Homilies,  Cannons  or  Tabic  of  lh:ffr*um, 
le  gives  the  Bread  upon  a  Napkin. 
The  Chancell- Windows  stopt  up. 
The  Chancell  wants  paving,  whiting. 
Severall  Cracks  in  the  Chancell  to  be  mend/^1. 
Communions  but  twice  a  year  none  at  Whit«k/riti/li$, 
The  Church-Tard  not  at  all  fenced.    None  un)Mipii/^i^l, 
The  House  very  firm  and  good,  the  OuthouiMsn  wa^II, 
Noe  Gent*. 
£4  per  annum  to  y*  poor  and  Church, 

^  [At  bottom,  upside  down,eYidentl7  a  1aht$  ■(•rl,  '*  UUUm,  Mr  ll»MifHf| "     •!  | 
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[10. 1]  XXXrX.    Lono-Stow.     Sept.  25". 

Btelor,    Hr  Cross.  Value.     About  £70  per  Amftl 

Patron.     Mrs  Sunmone. 

The  Church  a  Pidgeon-house  the  Parish  plough  b  it. 

The  Weat  vnA  crackt.     Some  Soate  want  boaidiiig. 

The  Font  st^pt  up  w""  Gait,  not  Plogg  aud  ou  ill  Qem. 

The  Chiirch-doar  all  broken,  a  new  One  to  be  made. 

The  Leadwurk  good. 

The  Chancell  soe  clutterd  up  w""  a  great  Monwn'd 
leaves  non  R^iom  for  y"  Cotnunion  Table.     Order  y  r 
of  it  into  y'  aidt>  Chappell. 

The   Chancel]  in  a  wofall  Case  the    Windows  ami  T 
broaken. 

The     Surplice    Communion-plate    and    Clerks    Bible : 
Common- Prayer-bookc  atolcn  and  y'  Chest  broak. 

The  Broaken  Pulpit  to  be  ofionded,  the  Chancell  SeaSiial 

A  Book  of  Homilies,  a  Book  of  Cannons  to  be  bonghl. 

A  mouum*  for  S'  Ralf  Bovey  to  be  removed. 

A  new  Strong  house  built  by  the  Minester, 

[10.  1]  XL.     East-Hatley.     Sept  24^. 

Rector.     Mr  Vcivar.  Value. 

Patron.     S'  George  Downing. 

Monstrous  seata  built  in  the  Church,  and  a  dore  slept  ^  I 
w*out  Leave. 

The  Old  Font  used  to  make  stepps  to  y*  Stable. 

A  Bell  broaken,  one  of  3  remaining. 

The  Way  to  y*  Church  stopt  up.     An  ill  Pulpit, 

A  broaken  Chalice.     Noe  Cover,     Noe  Flagon.     Noe  Paoa  | 

Noe  Hearse  cloath,  neither  Homilies  nor  Cannons,  ii« 
Creed  L*"  Prayer  or  10  Command'. 

The  Register  to  bo  kept  as  it  ought,  and  a  Cheat  w"  3 
Locks  to  be  provided. 

A  Terrier  to  be;  forthw"'  made  and  delivred  in  to  y*  Regis- 
ters Office. 

The  house  very  mean  and  wants  thatching. 
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[10.2]  XLL    HryoBT-HATLiT.    8epL  25^. 

Redor,    Mr.  Thorey.  Value.    £80. 

Patron,    S' R*  CottwL 

A  Compositioii  here  between  J*  Minester  and  the  Encloner. 

The  Font  is  foul,  noe  Lead,  and  y*  Cover  rotten. 

The  Chancell  wants  paving. 

S'  R^  Cotton  has  promised  to  adorn  and  beutify  it 

The  Chest  has  3  Locks,  order  the  Register  to  be  kept  there. 

Catechizing  and  keeping  Holydays.    Noe  Dissenter. 

12  Families  and  about  30  Communicants. 

The  Parsonage  house  firm  and  Fine. 

Order    A  Terrier  to  be  brought  into  the  Oflfice. 

[10.2]  XTJL    GAMLiNajLY.    SepLW^. 

Parson.    Mr  Slaughter. 

Vicar,    endowd    Mr  Osbom. 

Patron.    B^  of  Ely. 

The  Leadwork  well,  but  y*  Church  slovenly. 

The  Font  foul  noe  Plugg,  they  use  a  Bcmkici,  in^M  i*.  t^ 
y*  future. 

The  Church-Seats  want  boarding. 

The  Vestry  wants  a  floor.    They  want  a  J^/A  'A  ^m^wm*^ 

The  Chancell  wants  paving  and  whiting. 

The  Altar-Rayls  now  standing  at  y*  W«j«^-«;i>j  V/  v    i« 
stored  to  y*  Altar. 

The  Vicaridge-house  most  wretclwyl. 

The  Parsonage  house  much  Dilap&dat^?d 

The  Scoolmaster  teaches  without  a  Ij^asu^a:  it^x    h^    f., 
communicate. 

Above  a  100  Families. 

About  30  or  40  unbaptized  tJt-rwisit  ^/  </K*u^u^tA.  /  J  .i^. , 

[10.  2]  XUIL    Toft.    H^.  %V^ 

Rector.    Mr  Boulton  of  X*  Oil. 
Valve,    £80  per  Aimum. 
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Patron.     X'  CoIL 

Gvroie.    Hr  Holdsworth. 

About  30  Families,  noe  Gent',  

The  Church  wants  pointiog,  it  rains  in  as  alsoe  into  a  f 
chappell  soe  that  the  walU  arc  rotted,  y"  aide  Chappel]  ot 
other  side  most  foul  and  na»ty. 

The  Church  Seats  want  paving  much  and  boarding, 

The  Partition  Seats  between  y'  Chancell  and  y"  Isle  br 
down  soe  that  all  lies  open. 

Noe  Hood,  HomilieB,  Cauona  nor  table  of  Degreas,  noe  B 
for  y*  Gierke,  Noe  Patin,  noe  Register  boloags  to  y*  Parish, 
in  whose  keeping  and  order  a  new  Chest  w""  3  Locks  for  it. 

The  Pont  nasty,  noe  Plugg  and  a  rotten  Cover, 

Mortar  made  in  the  Church,  heaps  of  Brick,  Stones,  D 
all  over  it. 

A  great  Crack  in  the  Chancell  plastering  and  whiting  mi 
wanting  y*  Chancell  all  fould  w"'  Pidgeons,  y*  Chtirch  &  Do 
house.     The  Dore  in  y"  Chancell  rotten. 

Noe  Catechizing,  no  Holidays,  not  SO'-"  of  Jan"*,  5* 
Novem',  29*  of  May. 

A  very  Dangerous  Crack  in  the  Steeple, 

Many  great  Cracks  in  y'  Chancell  quite  thoro  y*  wc 
lean  extreamly  noe  way  but  to  sequester  y'  Living. 

The  Porch  wants  tyling. 

The  Church-yard  very  full  of  Weeds  and  Elders, 

The  Parsonage  house  well  built  but  extremely  neglect 
y*  Sparrs  on  y*  one  aide  broaken.  Huge  Cracks,  all  wai 
underpinning,  very  good  outhouses.  Brew  house,  Bake-hou 
Bam,  Stable. 

The  fence  to  y*  House  falln  down,  another  Fence  to 
Courty*  taken  away. 

[10. 2]  XLIV.    COKBERTON.    Sept  25. 

Vwar,    Dr  Lewes.  Value.    £34  per  Annum. 

CwaXe.     Mr  Doughty  of  Emanuel. 
Parson.     B^  of  Ely, 
Patnm.    Jesus  Coll. 
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Tenant  to  f  B^,  S'  Edward  Nevill  Sergeant. 

Under  Tennant,  Dan.  Battle  who  pays  £70  per  Annum. 

The  Vicaridge-house  very  mean. 

The  Church  tho  very  handsome  and  seems  Firm  wants 
boarding  or  paving  in  y*  seats. 

A  new  Bible  and  a  book  for  y*  Clerk  wanting. 

Noe  Patin,  Homilies,  Canons,  nor  Hood,  y*  Chest  wants  3 
Locks  for  y*  better  keeping  of  y*  Register. 

The  Chancell  wants  whiting,  tiling,  pointing. 

A  Heap  of  Stones  and  Lime  scuttles  and  rubbish  elswhere 
to  be  removed  out  of  the  Church. 

The  Font  wants  a  Plugg. 

About  50  Families,  noe  Dissenter. 

The  Parsonage  House  very  Ordinary  but  in  tolerable  repairs 
and  y*  out-houses  new  built  since  burning. 

[11.  1]    XLV.    All-Hallows.    Sept  26'^    Cambridge. 

Vicar.     Mr  Wakefeild  of  Jesus  Coll. 

Patron,    Jes:  Coll: 

Valv£.    About  £20  per  Annum  all  benevolence. 

A  poor  mean  Vicaridge  house  Dilapidated 

The  Church  very  handsome  and  neatly  adomd  they  intend 
an  Organ. 

The  Chancell  Seats  want  boarding  the  Windows  want 
mending. 

The  Bible  is  Defective  and  wants  binding. 

The  Chalice  Cover  is  broaken.   A  Table  of  Degrees  wanting. 

The  Font  wants  a  Plugg  they  use  a  Bason. 

The  Church  foul  w*^  is  y*  Clerks  fault. 

Some  Dissenters,  several  Quakers,  one  Muggletonian. 

but  3  Sacram**  yearly. 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeping  Holy-days  but  not  in  y^ 
Afternoon. 

[11.  1]  XLVL    Trinity  Church.    Sept  26. 

Vicar.     Mr  Thomkinson. 

Value.     Scarce  £20  per  Annum  all  benevolence. 

B.  21 
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Patron.     B"  of  Ely  held  without  Institution. 

Tfee  Church  very  well  they  jiroraise  whiting. 

Vicaridge  house  very  well  and  lets  for  £30  per  Annum. 

The  Tanner  (a  Dissenter)  hangs  Skinna  on  y*  Church  w»i 

A  heap  of  Dung  laid  in  j-''  Ch :  Yard  and  cairied  out  the 
the  Stable  dore  opening  into  it,  the  Ch:  Yard  ia  madf 
thoroughfare. 

A  Table  of  Degrees  wanting. 

The  Register  to  be  kept  under  3  Locks. 

One  unbaptized.     Many  Dissenters.  ' 

One  Margaret  Love  a  Dissenting  School-Dame. 


[11. 1]  XLVIL    S'  Andrews,  Cambbidoe. 

Vicar.     Mr  Corey  of  Bennet. 
VcUvs.    About  £40  per  Annum. 
Pairon.     Dean  and  Ch :  of  Ely. 
Monstrous  huge  Seats,  noe  hearse-Cloath,  noe  Patin. 
Noe  Vicaridge-house,  noe  Prayers  on  Wednesdays  wX  I 
days  not  constant  Holy-days. 

Some  not  many  Dissenters.     Not  constant  Catechizing. 
None  known  unbaptized.     The  Register  to  be  better  kep 


[U.  I]     XLVIIT.    Bound  Chuech,  S^   Sepulchers.  Cj 

BRIDGE. 

Vicar.     Mr  Barker  of  Magdalen  Coll. 
Value.     About  £20  per  Annum  Benevolence. 
Patron.    The  Parish. 

The  Minister  has  noe  Licence.     The  Church  is  very  well 
The  Bible  wants  y*  last  Chapter. 
The  Church  and  Chancell  to  be  whited. 
The  Sentences  obliterated  to  be  restored. 
Lumber  and  dirt  to  he  removed  out  of  the  Church. 
The  Chest  to  have  3  Locks,  and  the  Register  to  foe  k 
there. 

None  known  to  be  unbaptized. 
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Some  Elxcommunicate  DiflBentem 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeping  of  Holj-dftfm. 

The  Church  once  a  Synagouge  it  hj»  cost 


11.  1]    XLIX.    S^  Clkicents  Caxridgk.    BgfL  »S^. 
Vicar.     Mr  Linford  unlicenced. 


Patron,     Jesus  ColL  Valme.     Be&erakaio&. 

The  Font  wants  a  Plugg.     A  new  Tabfe. 
The  Register  to  be  better  kept.     Tbe  GhanofsD  UhL 
Seats  to  be  removed  and  the  Ahmr  «^  ^nih  vo  W 
Severall  Excommunicated. 


11.  2]  L.    S  BunxMLF,  Camkikz. 

Vicar,     Mr  Cook  of  Qneena.         Vmbm.    MM  mer 
Patron,     Queens  ColL 
The  Font  is  foul. 

They  are  to  repair  f  ChaiKeO  wkema  tiiere  m  a  tn^f 
:Jrack.  ^^^ 

The  Church-Warden  pronuM  wfcmng  thej  have  laid  out 

nuch  money. 

A  Patin  (of  Silver  it  may  bej  to  be  bought 


11.2]  U,    LiTTLK  St  MARiEa    Oct  y  6"». 

All  very  well 

Mr  Bickerton,  Vicar. 

Constant  Preaching,  Catechizing,  Holy-day», 

11.2]   LII.   St  Edwakds  Chubch  15  CUirwtir^^  /^/  ^.  ,, 

Vicar.   .Mr  TindalL  Valne.    Vih  t^  l 

Patron,    Trin.  Hall.  ^^^  ^^  k^,^ 


t*i    y 
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The  Windowa  broaken  extremely.  ^H 

Some  Seats  want  laending.     A  Hears  cloath  wantiug.  ^^| 

The  Steeple  to  be  new  Cased.  ^^ 

A  Great  Crack  over  y*  Kings  Arms. 

A  Book  of  Cannons  watitiug. 

The  Church-wall  wanta  Coping,  tbe  Stones  are  thrown  down. 

y  Register  to  be  better  kept. 

Constant  Catechizing.     Prayers  twice  a  Weeke. 


I 


[11.  2]  LIII.    Great  St  Maries. 

Cmvie.     Mr  Scot  of  Trinity.         Value.    £28  per  Annum. 

Pafron.    Trin.  Coll, 

The  Font  without  a  Plugg. 

The  Rayls  to  be  restored. 

The  Church  ill  paved,  the  floar  in  many  places  sunk. 

Tbe  Register  to  be  kept  under  3  Locks  and  Keys. 

Order  y*  Mineeter  to  have  Prayers  on  Wednesdays  and 
Frydays. 

Noe  Constant  Catechizing. 

3  or  4  Dissenters  Excommunicated  very  obstinate  Hold- 
crafts  disciplea 

8  or  9  will  not  come  to  Church. 


[12.1]      LIV.    Grahdchestkb.    Sept.i1"'.    Sunday. 

Vicar.     Mr  Shorting,  Conduct  of  Kings  Coll. 

Value.     About  £60  per  Annum. 

Patron.    C.  C.  C. 

A  good  new  built  Vicaridge  House. 

A  good  handsome  Church  and  in  good  order. 

The  minister  resides. 

Both  Church  and  Chancell  want  pointing. 

0.     A  good  Font  but  with  an  ill  Cover  and  noe  plugg. 

0.     A  Table  of  Degrees. 

0.    The  Seato  want  boarding. 
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The   Chest  ought  to  have  3  Locks  for  y*  keeping  of  y* 
Register. 

A  Patin  to  be  bought.     Noe  Gentleman. 

Never  a  Dissenter.     £7  per  Annum  to  repair  y*  ChurcL 


[12.  1]  LV.    Harleton.    Sept  27«>. 

Rector,     Dr  Cook.  Value.    £100  per  Annum. 

Patron,    Jesus  ColL 
Chest  and  Chaneell  fine  and  firm. 
The  Seats  want  some  boarding. 

Some  paving  to  be  Orderd,  and  some  Wainscoating  in  y^ 
Chaneell  Seats. 

About  30  Families  about  70  or  80  Comunicants. 
0.     One  one  Excommunicate  Woman. 
The  Curate  ought  to  have  a  Licence. 


[12.  1]  LVI.    Barton. 

Vicar,    Mr  Witty.  Value.    £40  per  Annum. 

Patrm.    B»  of  Ely. 

Impropriator.     Kings  Coll. 

The  Church  made  a  Dovehouse  a  heap  of  lime  in  the 
Church  porch. 

The  windows  at  both  ends  much  broaken. 

The  Font  foul,  noe  Hole  in  it,  a  load  of  rushes  by  it,  they 
use  a  Bason  or  rather  a  black  nasty  Dish.  Noe  Patin,  noe  book 
for  y*  clerk. 

The  seats  to  be  new  boarded  in  Church  and  Chaneell. 

The  altar  now  broaken  to  be  remended,  the  rayles  to  be 
refitted  and  set  up  again. 

The  Chaneell  door  broaken. 

Noe  Constant  Catechizing  noe  keeping  HoIy-Day& 

A  heap  of  Dirt  behind  the  Altar,  y^  Church  and  Chaneell  to 
be  whited. 

One  Quaker.     Some  unbaptized. 

Vicaridge  house  mean  but  pretty  strong. 


Church  and  , 
Chancell       ^  ^"^* 


1 
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[12. 1]  LVII.    Impinoton. 

Vicar.    Mr  Lloyd.  Value.    About  £60. 

Parson  and  |  Dean  and  Oh :  of  Ely  who  have  give 
Impropriators,  j  about  £40  per  Annum  Augmentation. 
Tenant.     Mr  Pepys. 

tiling 

whiting 

pointing 
^  Plaistring 

Heaps  of  Stones  in  y*  Belfry  to  be  removed. 
That  noe  bason  be  used  in  Baptism. 
The  Church  Seats  to  be  mended. 
The  Font  foul  an  ill  cover  and  noe  plugg. 
A  great  Logg  in  the  Chancell  to  be  removed. 
That  they  provide  Homilies  Canons,  Table  of  Degrees. 
That  they  provide  a  Chest  w*^  3  Locks  and  y*  Register  to  I 
kept  there. 

That  y*  Altar  stand  Altarwise. 

Seldome  Catechizing.     Noe  keeping  Holydaya 

The  Elder-Trees  to  be  cutt  down  in  y*  Ch :  yard. 

About  25  Houses.  Noe  Vicaridge  House. 

Mr  Recorder  Pepys  Gent. 

S'  Tho :  Willis  has  y«  Royalty  for  X*  Coll : 


[12.  2]  LVHL    Histon.    Sept.  28. 

Vicar,    Mr  Ashley.    Resident. 
Value.    £60  or  £70  per  Annum. 
Patron.    S'  Tho :  Willia 
Impropriator,     Mr  Robert  Willis. 
]  The  paving  in  y*  Alley  now  bad  and  sunk  to  be  well  lai 

and  mended., 

A  Chimney  in  the  Church  to  be  puUd  down. 
The  Church- Windows  to  be  mended  and  secured  from 
Birds  getting  in. 

The  Windows  now  want  glazing. 
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The  West  and  North-Doors  of  the  Church  want  mending. 

There  ought  to  be  3  Locks  to  y*  Chest. 

The  Chancell  wants  Tyling,  pointing,  paving,  plaistering, 
Whiting. 

The  Rails  now  in  the  side  Chappell  to  be  restored  to  y* 
Altar. 

A  new  Booke  for  y*  Clerk.     The  Bible  to  be  new  Bound. 

A  Herse  cloath  to  be  bought. 

Ivy  and  Elder  in  y*  Ch :  Yard  to  be  cut  down. 

3  Female  Dissenters.     1  Elxcommunicate. 

Some  Lands  given  to  Charity. 

The  Vicaridge  House  well     About  80  Families. 

[12. 2]  LIX.    Oakington.    Sept  28. 

Vicar,     Mr  Palmer  of  Queena         Value,    £40  per  Annum. 

T>  •     Queens  Coll : 

Far  son, ) 

Mr  Fortry  Tenant  for  y*  great  Tythes  to  Q.  ColL 

The  Church  lies  in  great  neglect  like  a  Bam  or  Dovehouse. 

The  Kings  Arms  and  y®  10  Commandm^  taken  down. 

Tyling 

pointing 

plaistering 
^  Whiting 

A  very  Fine  East  window  in  the  Chancell. 
The  Chancell  wants  mending  in  y*  outside. 
A  pitifuU  Carpet.     Mr  Palmer  0.  D.  P.  absent,  sick. 
The  place  served  by  strangers,  a  great  mischeife  to  it 
The  Clerke  comes  up  behind  y*  Altar. 
The  North-door  in  y*  Church  now  very  rotten  to  be  repaird. 
A  sad  Pulpit.     The  Font  nasty. 
Heaps  of  Lime  to  be  removd. 
Homilies  and  Cannons  to  be  provided. 
The  walls  want  much  plaistring  and  the  Seats  mending. 
The  Leadwork  on  y*  North  Isle  wants  mending. 
A  poor  mean  Vicaridge  house  but  firm  and  much  laid  out 
upon  it. 


Church  and  1 
Chancell       ) 
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Q.  a  Register.     Q.  any  uiibaplized. 

A  Stranger  cornea  eveiy  Lds  Day  soe  that  there  can  be  uoe 
Catechiziiig  or  Holy-days. 

This  y*  most  scandalous  Parish  and  worst  in  y*  Diocese  for 
y*  people  are  most  vile. 

A  F&natick  Schoolmaster  Rob'.  Richardson. 

3  or  4  Quakers  and  their  Families. 

Severall  Excommunicated. 

MrStutfeUdl     jj^„„ 


[13. 1]     LX.    Mkldreth.    Oct.  4"'.    (Jambbidgshire. 

SequMtrator.    Mr  Todd. 

Value.     £15  or  £20  per  Annum. 

Parson  and  \     Church  of  Ely.     Mr  Ua^er  Tenant. 
Patron.    J         Value,  £140. 

Mr  Sedgwick  L'  of  the  Mannor. 

The  Reading  Desk  stands  strangely  in   y°  midst  of  the 
Church  and  noe  Ledge  to  it. 

The  Church  a  Dovehouse,     'llie  Windows  unglazed. 

A  Window  stopt  up  by  Mr  Pikes  monument. 

Another  narrow  window  stopt  up. 

The  Sealing  in  the  Chancel]  full  of  great  Holes. 

A  Vestry  stopt  up. 

A  whole  Vestry  w'"  sensed  for  a  Buttress  puUd  down. 

Seats  broaken  miserably.     The  Chaucell  in  a  sad  pickle. 

The  Graves  uncoverd. 

The  Gravestones  lye  about  y°  Church  and  great  heapee  of 
other  stones  and  dust. 

About  60  Families. 

A  poor  pittifull  house  w'"  y*  Clerk  lives  in  y"  Vicaridgo  house. 

The  font  foul,  pavem'  very  faulty. 

Sacram"  twice  per  Annum. 

Noe  Hood,  noe  Homilies  or  Cannons. 

Many  unbaptized  Dissenters  Mr  Holcrafts  Disciples. 

Noe  Gentleman.     Mr  Stacey  an  Attorney  there. 
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.  1]  LXI.     Whaddon.     Oct.  y«  4'*'. 

Vicar.     Mr  Lion.  Value.     £50  per  Annum. 

Patron  and )     ^n       ,     -  ^.    , 
r,  r    Church  of  Windsor. 

Jrarson. 

Parsonage  £160  per  Annum.     Tenant  Mr  Tempest. 

The  Font  Wants  (  ^^If ^  ^^ 

There  want  Inscriptions.     Lumber  to  be  removed. 

Some  Seats  want  boarding. 

Three  Locks  to  be  made  to  y*  Chest. 

the  Register  to  be  kept  there.    The  Loft  to  be  mended 

Some  pavem*  of  South  and  North  Isles  to  be  supplied. 

A  very  good  Vicaridge.     about  32  Families. 

about  2  Dissenters.     Gent.     S'  Henry  Pickering. 


13.  1,  2]  LXIL    Orwell.    Oct.  y^  7^^ 

Rector.     Dr  Chamberlain. 
Vicar.     Mr  Martin  put  in  by  the  Rector. 
Patron.     Trinity  Coll. 

Value.     Of  the  Parsonage  £100,  of  the  Vicarage  £40. 
School  taught  in  the  Church. 
The  Font  much  prophaned.     Seats  much  broaken. 
Pavem*  very  faulty.     A  Fine  Chancell.     0.    Rayls. 
There  wants  three  Locks. 
The  Bible  now  all  torn  to  be  bound. 
The  Register  to  be  kept  there  under  3  Locks. 
The  Chancell  Seats  want  mending. 
The  Chancell  wants  Plaistering. 
About  60  Families. 

Many  Dissenters,  about  30  Holdcraft  and  Oddyes  Disciples 
nost  of  them  Excommunicate. 

The  Pavement  extreme  faulty  sunk  uneven. 

£12  per  Annum  given  to  repair  the  Church  and  to  y*  poor. 

It  rains  in  in  many  places. 

Homilies  Cannons  and  Table  of  Marriage  wanting. 
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The  Vicaridge  houBe  fellh  down  about  20  years. 
The  Parsonage  house  well. 
Constant  Catechizing  excepl  in  exigencies. 
Noe  Conventicle.     Noe  Gentleman. 


[13.  2]  LXIIL     Crovden.    Oct.  y  7"". 

Vicar.     Mr  Taylor,  Resident.  Value.     £40. 

Patron.     Mr  Slingeby.         Parson.     S'  George  Downing. 
A  Strange  S'  Antholins  Seat. 
They  make  their  mortar  in  the  Chancelt. 
The  Church  open  to  y*  Air  for  tis  now  tUing. 
The  Chancell  new  paved. 

S'  Geoi^e  Dowuiuge  Vault  w'^out  Leave.   About  20  Famihea 
The  Font  abominable  w*""  a  Clout  in  it. 
A  great  Crack  near  to  y*  Belfry. 

The  Wings  or  Side-Chappella  all  in  ruins  and  want  paving: 
Catechizing  and  Holy-Days.     The  Seats  want  boarding. 
One  Common  Prayer-book  to  be  bound. 
A  Trenchar  for  the  Bread. 
0.    Homilies,  Canons,  Table.    Register. 
VicMidge  house  repaird.     Chest  want*)  Locks. 
0.    Church -yard. 

[13.  2]  LXIV.     Tadlow.    October  y  7'\ 

Vicar.     Mr  Veivar. 

Valve.     It   goes   into   the    Lease,   but   is  about   £30  [Hr 
Annum. 

Patron.     S'  George  Downing.     A  poor  small  church. 

About  10  Families.     The  Town  Depopulated. 

A  pittifull  torn  Bible.     Noe  Dissenter. 

Mr  Veivar  fails  often. 

One  Prayer  book  wanting.     Homilies,  Canons, 

A  Chest  with  3  Locks,  Register  to  be  kept  there. 

The  Windows  broaken.     Noe  Seats  in  y°  Chancell. 

Sentences  Obliterated. 

The  Church  wants  tyling,  pointing,  Whiteisg. 


I 
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The  Chancell  newly  repaird,  Whited 

A  Foul  nasty  Font  without  Plugg  or  Cover. 

Heaps  of  Filth  and  Dirt. 

The  Church  Yard  lies  weedy  and  ill  fenced. 


14. 1]    LXV.    Bennet  Chubch  in  Cambridge.    Oct.  y*  S**. 

Vicar.    Mr  Garret  of  Bennet.  Value,    £22. 

Parson, 


Patron    '     *" 


•I    B 

The  Chancell  extreme  fine.    The  Bible  to  be  boand. 

The  Ch :  needs  some  plaistring. 

The  Bible  to  be  bound.     One  book  to  be  bought. 

Cannons  wanting.     Constant  Catechizing. 

The  Church  Yard  used  to  dry  Cloaths  and  Skinn.s. 

Noe  Dissenters  many  Idle. 

The  Arch-Deacon  keeps  his  Court  here. 

[14.  1]  LXVI.    ST  Peters.    Oct  j*  9^. 

Vicar,     Mr  Millington.         ValiLt,    Not  £10  per  Annum, 
Held  by  Sequestration. 
The  Bible  unbound  and  imperfect. 
A  Book  for  y*  Clerk  wanting. 
A  better  Carpet  to  be  provided.    0.    Table. 
Church  and  Chancell  need  boarding  in  the  Ht-Mn  PUintrin^ 
and  whiting. 

The  Register  to  be  lockt  up. 

Severall  Dissenters  Independents. 

Seats  by  the  Altar  to  be  removed.     Noe  \i<i\%f¥n. 

None  Excommunicate.     A  Scool-Darne  a  F*anaii/;k, 

£8  6«.  8d.  per  Annum  to  y*  Fabrick.     Nrj#!  Patin, 

Constant  Catechizing  and  keeps  Holy-DayM, 

[14.  1]  LXVII.  S^  Giles  Church  ix  CAMimiiKiK    na.  y*-  (»"* 

Vicar.     Mr  Millington  by  Sec{uc8tration,        Valut.    £H  |f»/* 
Patron.     Y*B»>ofElv. 
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Tenant  to  y*  B"  S'  John  Rouae  who  must  repair  y"  Cba 

Value.    £S0  per  Annum  n  great  penny-worth. 

Church  and  Cbancell  to  be  new  whited. 

Sentences  for  the  Chanccll. 

A  new  Bible  or  the  old  new  bound. 

A  Carpet  to  be  like  y*  pulpit  Cloath. 

A  Book  of  Homilies  and  Canons  to  be  provided. 

S'  John  Rouse  to  be  sent  to  to  seat  y*  Chaueell  w""  Dei 

A  Book  of  y*  new  Edition  wanting  for  y*  Clerk. 

The  font  fouL     A  Hearse  Cloatb  wanting. 

A  Chest  w'^  3  Locks  for  y"  Register. 

The  Seats  want  boarding. 

Some  Dissenters  Anabaptists.     Some  Children  imchris 

Catechizing  and  Holydayi^. 


JCVIII.    On  the  a  B  C  as  an  authorised  Sohchu- 

BOOK   IN  THE  SIXTEENTH    CeNTURY\ 

A  DISCUSSION  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  past  am- 
^ming  the  nature  of  a  book  spoken  of  in  the  early  part  of  Queen 
illizabeth  8  reign  as  the  ABC.  By  the  foundation  charter  of 
k  flourishing  school  near  London  the  boys  are  to  be  taught  the 
rrammar  and  the  ABC.  No  doubt  is  felt  about  the  meai^ing 
f  the  word  Orammar;  but  opinions  have  been  much  dividtHl 
ls  to  the  nature  of  the  ABC,  some  holding  that  a  mere  spolliug 
K>ok  is  meant,  others  insisting  that  the  book  is  an  elonteutary 
eligious  book  containing  the  rudiments  of  Christian  doctrine 
s  taught  by  the  Church  of  Ekigland  and  in  a  moaauro  pub- 
ished  by  public  authority.  On  the  solution  of  this  nice  tpu^MtiiUi 
he  future  history  of  the  school  was  to  turn.  If  it  could  ht* 
ho^n  that  the  ABC  was  an  elementary  religioun  book  iiwut'd 
►y  public  authority,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Eiulowod  Hohool 
Commissioners  would  not  have  power  to  secularise  the  founda- 
ion  and  divert  its  endowments  to  any  other  pur[>ose  than  thnt 
f  "  education  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  tht<  Ohurt^h 
f  England." 

The  question  interested  me  very  much  from  a  bibliographi- 
al  point  of  view ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  communication  from 
ne  of  the  Governors  of  the  school,  I  was  induced  to  see  what 
he  accessible  facts  really  were,  and  to  send  my  friend  the 
esults  of  my  investigation.  It  has  occurred  to  me  since,  that 
he  facts  so  collected  might  have  an  interest  for  some  of  the 

1  A  Communication  read  before  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Booiety,  May  24, 
875. 
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members  of  our  Society.     My  letter,  docked  of  its  b^ginniBg 
and  end,  was  as  follows : 


King's  Collsgb,  Caxbbidoi, 
January  15,  1874. 


Let  me  give  you  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  results  of  my  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  ABC ;  two  points  poncenuiiig 
which  now  stand  out  with  perfect  clearness : 

(1)  It  was  an  elementary  book  for  children,  containing  the 
Alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  other  elementary  religious 
matters  necessary  for  a  child  to  know. 

(2)  It  was  published  by  public  authority,  and  was  subject 
to  modification  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  times,  just  precisely  as  the  Prayer-Book  was. 

Four  early  editions  of  the  ABC  are  at  present  known,  and 
there  are  traces  of  four  others,  ranging  fix>m  about  1538  to 
about  1640.  These  are  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  state- 
ments made  above  with  respect  to  the  general  idea  of  the  work, 
and  its  modification  from  time  to  time  by  public  authority. 

A  few  facts  put  chronologically  will  help  to  a  clearer  view 
of  the  case. 

1534.  The  Roman  supremacy  over  the  Church  of  England 
abolished  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

1536.   The  printed  English  Bible  first  published  in  England. 

1538.  The  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Communion  ser- 
vice first  printed  separately  in  English  and  used  in  the  service. 

1544.  The  Litany  in  English  first  printed  for  public  use  in 
the  Church  service. 

1545.  The  Primer  (or  Layman's  prayer-book)  as  reformed 
by  King  Henry  VIII  first  published. 

1547.  King  Henry  VIII  died  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
King  Eldward  VI  came  to  the  throne. 

1548.  Part  of  the  Communion  service  first  printed  and 
used  in  English,  in  March. 
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1548.  Queen  Catherine  died,  in  October. 

1549.  The  English  Prayer-Boo"k  first  printed  and  used  in 
Church,  at  Blaster. 

1552.  The  English  Prayer-Book  considerably  revised,  it  is 
said  under  Bucer  s  influence,  and  printed. 

1553.  March  25.  Letters  Patent  to  John  Day  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  printing  the  English  Catechism  and  the 
ABC. 

1553.  July.  King  Edward  VI  died  and  Queen  Mary  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. 

1554.  The  Stationers*  Company  incorporated. 

1558.  Nov.  Queen  Mary  died  and  Queen  Elizabeth  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne. 

1559.  The  Elnglish  Prayer-Book  again  revised. 

I  will  now  say  something  of  those  editions  of  the  ABC 
of  which  copies  are  known  still  to  exist. 

I.     London  Printed  by  Thomas  Petit,  without  date,  but  about 

1538.     8vo. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  ABC  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
one  printed  by  Thomas  Petit,  in  London,  and  of  which  the  only 
known  copy  is  preserved  among  Abp  Bancroft's  books  at  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge*.  This  is  in  Latin  and  English. 
The  essence  of  the  ABC  in  older  times  was  the  Alphabet,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  until  1536  that  the  Creed  and  the  Commandments  were 
brought  into  prominence  as  matters  of  elementary  teaching. 
Petit's  edition  of  the  ABC  gives  the  Pater  noster,  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  the  Credo,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English ;  but  the 
Commandments  are  not  brought  prominently  forward  at  all. 
The  Graces  before  and  after  meals  are  almost  precisely  those 
given  in  the  Sarum  Manual  (or  Book  of  occasional  oflSces)  in 
use  in  the  unreformed  English  Church  for  centuries.  Again  we 
find  here  the  parts  of  the  service  requisite  to  enable  a  child  to 
serve  at  mass,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or,  as  it  is  here  ex- 
pressed, to  help  a  priest  to  sing  (mass).     Thomas  Petit  printed 

1  I  have  an  exact  tranaoript  of  this  book. 
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in  London  from  1536  till  a  little  into  King  Edward's  rdgn; 
but,  all  things  considered,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  present  editkm 
must  have  been  printed  about  1538. 


II.    Landan,  Printed  by  William  PoweU,  wUhatU  date,  bui  pro- 

bably  in  1547.     8va 


The  next  edition  is  one  printed  in  London  by  Willii 
Powell,  of  which  the  only  known  copy  is  presenred  amoDg 
Mr  Qrenville's  books  in  the  British  Museum.  This  book  has 
a  semblance  of  public  authority,  though  Powell  was  not  the 
King's  Printer,  yet  from  the  title  it  is  clear  that  all  others  were 
to  be  set  aside  and  this  revised  edition  alone  used.  In  what 
does  this  revision  consist?  First,  the  instructions  for  serving 
at  mass  are  wholly  omitted.  This  is  of  some  importance  in 
tracing  the  sequence  of  the  editions.  Secondly,  the  Command- 
ments are  here  given  in  frill,  instead  of  being  merely  in  the  form 
of  memorial  verses  as  in  Petit's  edition.  (3)  Whatever  could 
be  taken  from  the  Befonned  Primer  of  1545,  here  appearB, 
agreeing  with  that.  (4)  The  great  variety  of  Graces  be£»re 
and  after  meals  is  here  very  much  cut  down  and  simplified. 
(5)  A  very  brief  Catechism  is  here  added  (with  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  religion)  which  had  no  place  in  the  earlier  book. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  noticed  that  this  edition  occupies 
a  middle  place  between  the  earlier  and  later  books,  the  cate- 
chisms being  singularly  colourless,  avoiding  any  strong  expression 
of  reformed  doctrine,  thus  pointing  without  fail  to  the  veiy 
commencement  of  King  Edward's  reign,  when  the  authorities 
were  feeling  their  way,  and  were  unwilling  to  give  offence  to 
either  party.  The  printer,  William  Powell,  commenced  busi- 
ness early  in  1547,  at  the  beginning  of  King  Edward's  reign, 
and  went  on  into  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  prayer  is  some- 
times for  the  King,  and  sometimes  for  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Church.  This  can  only  point  to  a  time  when  King 
Edward  was  on  the  throne,  and  the  Queen  Dowager  (Catherine 
Parr)  was  still  living.  The  date  of  this  edition  must  therefore 
be  1547  or  the  beginning  of  1548 ;  and,  from  all  considerations, 
it  was  most  probably  issued  early  in  1547. 
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ril.     London^  Printed  by  John  Day^  witkout  date,  but  between 

March  and  July  1553.     8vo. 

The  next  edition  of  which  we  have  a  copy  is  the  one  printed 
in  London  by  John  Day  under  the  authority  of  King  Edward's 
Letters  Patent  dated  March  25,  1553.  Of  this  edition  the  only 
known  copy  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Saint  Cuthbert's  Col- 
lege, Ushaw ;  but  of  this  copy  unfortunately  only  half  (leaves 
1,  4,  5,  8)  has  come  down  to  us*.  Still  enough  remains  to  illus- 
trate the  points  insisted  on  above,  namely,  the  general  idea  of 
the  book,  and  its  modification  by  public  authority.  The  Re- 
formed doctrines  had  made  great  progress  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  Eling  Edward's  reign.  These  changes  had 
found  their  way  into  the  Prayer-Book  published  in  1552;  and 
the  effect  of  the  change  is  seen  in  comparing  Powell's  and 
Day's  editions  of  the  ABC.  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed 
correspond  to  the  text  in  the  Prayer-Book.  The  Ave  Maria 
has  disappeared  altogether.  The  Commandments  are  exactly 
as  in  the  Communion  Service  in  the  Prayer-Book,  the  petitions 
(Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.)  being  given  after  each.  The 
Graces  at  meals  are  altogether  altered.  The  old  Catholic  tjrpe 
of  Grace  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  a  modem  invention  of 
the  time  supplies  its  place.  Of  the  missing  leaves,  the  con- 
tents of  2  and  3  are  easily  determined ;  and  as  for  leaves  6  and 
7, 1  have  little  doubt  that  after  the  Graces,  which  would  end 
with  the  first  few  lines  of  leaf  6,  there  followed  a  very  short 
catechism,  such  as  in  Powell's  edition^  which  was  followed  in 
its  turn  by  the  very  brief  Graces  with  which  Powell's  edition 
and  this  of  Day's  both  conclude.  The  types  used  in  the  book, 
and  its  general  appearance,  correspond  exactly  to  those  of  the 
Catechism  printed  at  the  same  time  by  Day,  and  which  has 
the  date  1553  and  the  King's  Letters  Patent  printed  at  the 
beginning.  A  copy  of  the  Catechism  is  in  the  University 
Library,  Cambridge. 


1  I  have  an  exact  transeript  of  all  that  xemains  of  this  copy. 


B. 


22 
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lY.    Dublin,  Printed  for  the  StaJHonenf  Oon^panjf^  168L   8fa 

The  latest  edition  known  is  an  Lriah  YerAm  of  tlie  book 
made  under  the  care  of  William  Bedell,  Kfihop  of  Kflmoieb 
and  printed  in  Dublin  in  1631.  Two  copies  of  this  aie  pm- 
served,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  among  Abp 
croft's  books  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  I  metely 
tion  this  to  show  that  the  book  preserved  its  id^ititjr  tibnM|^ 
a  hundred  years,  and  continued  to  be  puUished  by  anthaeHy* 
In  hct,  the  whole  history  of  the  Irish  vernacular  press  ilh»- 
trates  and  confirms  this  view  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Tlie 
first  book  published  in  Ireland  in  the  Irish  language  was  the 
Alphabet  with  the  Church  Catechism  and  Articles,  in  1571. 
The  next  was  the  New  Testament  in  1602.  The  third  was  the 
Prayer-Book  in  1608.  The  fourth  was  the  ABC  in  1631,  U- 
lowed  by  a  second  edition,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains,  but 
which  must  have  been  printed  before  1641.  The  only  other 
Irish  book  known  at  all  to  have  issued  fix)m  this  press  is  a  mo- 
dified reprint  of  this  very  ABC  with  the  addition  of  Perkins's 
Six  Principles  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which  came  out  und^  the 
Commonwealth  in  1652.  So  that,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
find  the  ABC  taking  its  place  as  a  book  of  elementary  religious 
instruction,  by  the  side  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Books  and 
other  Church  books  issued  by  authority. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  those  editions,  alluded 
to  above,  of  which  copies  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 

I.    London,  Printed  by  Richard  LanL 

Herbert,  in  his  edition  of  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities, 
page  590,  mentions  this  edition  thus:  ''The  A. B.C.  n^  the 
'•  Pdter-noster,  Aue,  Orede,  and  Ten  Commaundementtee  in  En- 
*'  glysshe,  newly  translated  and  set  forth  at  the  Kynges  mart 
''gracyous  commaundement  It  begins  with  five  different  Alpha- 
"bets,  and  Gloria  Patri;  then,  the  Pater-noster,  &a  Grace 
"  before  meat,  and  after."  What  he  says  of  its  being  printed 
only  on  one  side  of  the  paper  merely  implies  that  what  he  saw 
was  a  proof-sheet,  probably  used  for  binder's  waste ;  but  he  does 
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aot  tell  us  to  whom  it  belonged  We  know  of  Lant's  printing 
from  1542  to  1562,  that  is  from  sometime  before  the  death  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  sometime  after  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  From  the  words  newly  translated  on  the  title,  and 
from  the  existence  of  the  Ave  Maria  in  the  text,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  place  this  edition  of  the  ABC  between  Petit's  and 
Powell's  editions.  Herbert  adds  the  words  'Licenced  by  the 
Company';  but  as  the  Stationers'  Company  was  not  incorpo- 
rated till  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  this  cannot  have  been  printed 
in  her  reign,  the  Licence  must  refer  to  an  edition  put  forth  at 
bhe  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately not  the  slightest  trace  otherwise  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  Stationers'  Registers  will  probably  give  the  exact  date  of 
the  Licence  for  this  edition. 


n.    London,  Printed  by  Richard  Jones,  1588. 

Herbert,  in  his  edition  of  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities, 
page  1046,  has  this  entry  among  books  printed  by  Richard 
Jones,  under  the  year  1588:  'The  A,B,C.  for  children,  newly 
deuised  with  syllables,  the  Lordes  prater,  our  Belief,  and  the  ten 
Commandements'  In  a  foot-note  he  adds :  '  This  was  allowed 
'  him  again  in  1590,  on  this  proviso,  that  there  shalbe  no  ad- 
*  ditions  made  to  the  same  hereafter.  But  it  was  cancelled  by 
'  order  of  a  Court  holden  15  May,  1605.*  Here  we  find  the 
ABC  retaining  its  identity  as  in  all  the  other  cases,  and  also 
allusions  to  the  insertion  of  unauthorised  additions,  showing 
that  the  book  even  in  1590  retained  its  character  of  an  autho- 
rised school-book. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  fairly  exhausted  your  patience,  and  that 
of  any  persons  to  whom  you  may  communicate  these  remarks ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  through 
an  investigation  which  has  never  apparently  occupied  any  one's 
attention  hitherto,  and  which  nevertheless  has  a  great  many 
points  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  and  literature 
both  of  the  English  Church  and  of  English  education. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

22—2 
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Note.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  my  reading  the  aboTe 
communication  to  the  Society,  I  received  fix>m  Dr  Beeves,  the 
Dean  of  Armagh,  a  copy  of  the  ABC  with  the  Aaaembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  printed  at  Glasgow  in  1852.  So  that  wheie 
I  have  said  that  it  retained  its  character  for  a  hundred  yean^  I 
might  with  equal  justice  have  said  three  hundred.  The  details 
in  this  recent  edition  are  of  course  in  harmony  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  the  old  lines 
are  all  followed ;  the  skeleton  is  the  same ;  and  tiie  ABC  of 
1852  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  book  issued  in  the  rmffx 
of  Henry  the  Eighth. 


XIX  Notice  of  a  Fragment  of  the  Fifteen  Oes 
AND  other  Prayers  printed  at  Westminster 
BY  W.  Caxton  about  1490-91,  preserved 
IN  THE  Library  of  the  Baptist  C!ollege, 
Bristol^ 

Amono  Dr  Qifford's  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Baptist 
College  at  Bristol  is  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Caxton's 
translation  of  the  Mirror  of  the  World,  printed  by  him  at 
Westminster  probably  in  the  year  1490.  But  that  the  book 
was  re-backed  while  in  Dr  Qifford's  possession,  the  binding  is 
very  much  in  its  original  condition,  wooden  bevelled  boards 
pierced  by  the  ends  of  three  stout  bands  fastened  in  by  pegs 
of  wood,  and  covered  with  dark  brown  leather,  marked  by 
double  lines  so  as  to  form  on  each  side  a  large  panel,  which 
again  is  crossed  by  diagonal  double  lines,  each  space  thus  left 
in  the  panel  being  ornamented  with  a  lozenge-shaped  device, 
being  on  the  one  side  a  sprig  of  flowers  and  on  the  other  a 
fabulous  animal.  Whatever  paper  may  have  originally  lined 
the  board  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  has  long  since 
disappeared;  the  only  thing  which  now  occupies  the  space  is 
the  College  book-plate.  At  the  end  the  board  was  lined  with 
a  sheet  of  printed  matter,  which  after  having  suffered  from 
various  rough  attempts  to  lift  it  from  the  cover,  I  have 
lately  soaked  off  without  any  difficulty,  by  the  desire  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Qotch,  the  present  Principal  of  the  College,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
book  at  my  leisure. 

^  Pabliahed  as  Memorandam  No.  5,  November,  1877. 
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This  fragment  of  prmted  matter  conosts  of  tbe  ddsi  part  U 
a  cancelled  copy  of  the  inner  sheet  (leaves  S^  4,  6,  6)  of  the  fini 
quire  (sign,  a)  of  the  Fifteen  Oes  and  other  prajfen,  jninled  «t 
Westminster  by  William  Caxton  about  1490-9L  Each  qnira 
consists  of  two  quarto  sheets/ one  inside  the  other,  so  thaitihe 
whole  signature  contains  eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pegesL  Ihe 
book  when  complete  consists  of  22  leaves,  and  evUsBfiij  im 
printed  as  a  supplement  or  appendix  to  a  qnarto  e&km  of 
the  Salisbury  Primer  or  Horae  now  lost,  tsoA  ^  two  fiM 
incorporated  into  one  volume  in  the  reprint  executed  by  W.  de 
Worde  within  a  very  short  time  of  Caxton's  death,  llie  (mly 
copy  of  the  Fifteen  Oes  and  other  prayers,  except  the  BmUA 
fragment,  is  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  purchased 
in  1851.  It  has  been  well  described  by  Mr  Blades  in  his  Lift 
and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,  and  it  has  been  completely 
reproduced  in  photo-lithography  by  Mr  Stephen  Ayling.  The 
Bristol  frttgment  affords  so  much  interesting  evidence  of  tiie 
way  in  which  the  compositors  of  that  day  worked,  and  illus- 
trates  so-  many  points  in  connexion  with  early  printing  in 
England,  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  down  a 
few  notes  on  the  subject. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  writers  that  the  whole  of  one 
quire  at  least  would  always  be  in  type  at  the  same  time ;  and 
they  have  calculated  upon  this  basis  the  amount  of  type  which 
a  printer  would  possess  at  any  one  period.     Now,  so  fer  from 
this  holding  true  in  Caxton's  case,  even  at  the  end  of  his 
career,  this  book  proves  clearly  that  in  a  quarto  book  printed 
in  2-sheet  quires  (that  is,  with  eight  leaves  to  the  signature)  the 
outer  and  inner  sheets  of  each  quire  were  set  up  successively, 
the  inner  sheet  after  the  outer  sheet  had  been  wholly  worked 
off  and  the  type  distributed  into  its  boxes.     If  any  one  will 
take  Mr  Ayling's  photo-lithographed  reproduction  of  the  British 
Museum  copy  of  the  Fifteen  Oes,  he  will  easily  understand  what 
I  mean.     Round  each  page  are  four  border-pieces  of  different 
widths.     Of  each  of  these  there  are  eight  different  kinds ;  four 
of  which  are  used  for  the  four  pages  which  are  imposed  on 
the  one  side  of  the  quarto  sheet,  and  four  others  which  are 
used  on  the  four  pages  which  occupy  the  other  side  of  the 
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quarto  sheet.  So  that  the  eight  pieces  of  each  kind,  which 
are  found  on  the  eight  pages  of  the  outer  sheet  of  a  2-sheet 
quire,  will  all  be  found  used  again  on  the  eight  pages  of  the 
inner  sheet  of  the  same  quire. 

This  book  further  shows  us  that,  assuming  that  one  com- 
positor was  employed  on  the  outer  four  pages  (1,  4,  5,  8)  of 
a  sheet,  and  another  on  the  inner  four  pages  (2,  3,  6,  7),  the 
pressman  would,  when  the  compositor  of  the  outer  side  was 
ready  with  his  work,  print  ofiF  the  required  number  of  copies  of 
these  four  pages,  and  then  allow  the  type  and  border-pieces, 
used  for  these  four  pages,  to  be  distributed,  in  order  that  the 
same  compositor  might  proceed  to  use  them  for  setting  up  his 
side  of  the  next  sheet,  whatever  it  might  be.  Again,  when  the 
compositor  of  the  inner  side  of  the  same  sheet  was  ready  with 
his  work,  the  pressman  would  'perfect'  the  sheets,  already 
printed  on  one  side,  by  laying  them  on  the  form  and  so  passing 
them  through  the  press;  after  which  the  type  and  border-pieces 
of  this  form  also  would  be  distributed,  and  this  compositor 
would  proceed  to  use  them  for  his  side  of  the  next  sheet,  that 
is  to  say,  whichever  side  his  fellow-compositor  was  not  engaged 
upon.  Now  every  one  who  has  come  into  contact  with  the 
details  of  printing,  must  be  aware  that  wrong  '  perfecting '  is 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  printer's  waste.  If  the  press- 
man happened  to  lay  the  half-printed  sheet  the  wrong  way 
upon  the  form  which  contains  the  other  side  of  the  sheet,  the 
necessary  result  would  be  that  the  pages  of  a  quarto  sheet 
would  read  1,  6,  7,  4,  5,  2,  3,  8,  instead  of  1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6,  7, 8,  and 
the  sheet  so  mis-printed  would  be  for  all  practical  purposes 
wasted.  This  is  what  has  happened  to  the  Bristol  sheet  of  the 
Fifteen  Oes,  and  it  was  consequently  soon  relegated  to  the 
bookbinder's  department  (for  in  Caxton's  time  printers  were 
for  the  most  part  their  own  bookbinders),  and  it  was  there  used 
for  lining  the  boards  of  the  first  book  which  happened  to  want 
binding. 

But  the  above  facts  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  an  examination  of  the  Bristol  fragment 
itself.  The  most  cursory  comparison  with  the  British  Museum 
copy,  or  with  Mr  Ayling's  photo-lithographed  reproduction  of  it, 
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shows  that  while  the  inner  four  pages  of  ihe  Biiatol  sheet  aie 
predsely  identical  in  composition  with  the  Britiflh  Hoseiim 
copy,  the  composition  of  the  outer  four  pages  is  entirely 
different.  The  following  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  seems 
to  me  the  only  one  possible.  The  mistake  in  *  peifectiiig '  must 
have  been  discovered  after  the  type  of  the  outer  ride  (fflgu.  a 
3%  4^  5%  6^)  had  been  distributed  and  the  oompodtor  had  gone 
on  to  the  outer  sheet  of  signature  b,  but  while  the  inner  side 
(sign,  a  3^  4\  5^  6*)  was  stUl  standing  in  l^pe,  though  after  a 
number  of  copies  had  been  printed  off  The  result  is  that  the 
inner  side  was  at  once  used  again^  and  the  required  number 
of  copies  worked  on  fresh  sheets  of  paper;  whereas  the  outer 
side  had  to  be  set  up  again  completely  by  the  oomporitor,  and« 
when  ready,  was  of  course  taken  off  on  the  blank  side  of  the 
newly  printed  copies  of  the  inner  four  pagea 

This  statement  of  details  may  perhaps  be  hardly  intelligible 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  while  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  series 
of  truisms  by  any  one  conversant  with  printing;  but  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  give  them,  because  experience  tells  me  that 
few  even  of  those  most  conversant  with  modem  printing  csn 
be  trusted  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  very  rudimentary 
methods  which  most  of  the  early  printers  employed  It  would 
hardly  be  believed  that  Caxton  had  been  more  than  fifteen 
years  at  work  before  he  arrived  at  the  point  of  printing  four 
pages  at  once ;  yet  all  experience  shows  that  it  was  so. 

A  case  of  precisely  the  same  mode  of  working  attracted  my 
attention  some  years  ago  in  the  Lambeth  copy  of  the  Primer 
or  Horae  printed  in  Caxton's  house  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and 
probably  the  first  edition  which  incorporated  with  the  Salisbury 
Primer  the  English  Fifteen  Oes  and  other  prayers,  which  form 
the  volume  of  which  the  Bristol  fragment  is  a  sheet.     The 


1  I  ought  to  mention  that  there  is 
one  variation  noticeable  between  the 
Bristol  and  British  Maneam  copies  of 
the  inner  side  of  the  sheet,  though  in 
other  respects  they  are  identical.  The 
outer  border-piece  on  sign,  a  8*>  is  in 
the  Bristol  fragment  upside  down, 
while  in  the  British  Museum  copy  it 


is  the  right  way  up.  This  merdy 
shows  that  just  before  printing  off  the 
new  batch  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
sheet  from  the  still  standing  type,  it 
was  noticed  that  this  border-pieoe  was 
upside  down,  and  this  haying  been 
rectified  the  copies  were  strook  off. 
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Primer  I  speak  of  must  have  been  printed  by  W.  de  Worde, 
about  1494.  Dr  Maitland  in  his  List  of  some  of  the  early 
printed  books. ..at  Lambeth  (London,  1843,  8vo.)  has  a  note 
(p.  394)  on  this  volume,  in  which  he  mentions  incidentally  that 
in  one  of  the  '  two  lytell  prayers  which  kynge  herry  the  syxte 
made,'  the  words  run  '  prout  tibi  placet '  in  the  Lambeth  copy. 
Now  we  have  two  copies  of  this  Primer  at  Cambridge  (O.  3.  61 
and  G.  4.  4  in  the  University  Library,  both  from  the  Moore 
Collection  of  1715),  and  though  I  had  always  thought,  having 
only  seen  them  apart,  that  they  were  identical  with  the  one 
at  Lambeth,  yet  an  examination  of  our  copies  at  once  showed 
that  the  reading  in  the  prayer  was  'prout  tibi  placeret'  I 
borrowed  the  book  from  Lambeth  by  the  kind  offices  of  my 
friend  Mr  S.  W.  Kershaw,  and  I  was  then  still  more  puzzled, 
on  going  through  the  two  books  page  by  page,  to  find  that 
they  were  absolutely  identical  in  composition.  When  however 
I  came  to  the  outer  side  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the  quire  signed 
f,  I  found  the  two  were  entirely  different ;  but  a  little  obser- 
vation led  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  page  was  originally 
set  up,  the  reading  had  been  'prout  tibi  placeret,'  and  that, 
after  the  type  of  the  outer  side  of  the  sheet  had  been  distributed, 
but  while  the  inner  side  was  still  standing  in  type,  the  printer 
or  editor  had  thought  it  better  to  correct  the  word  '  placeret ' 
to  '  placet.'  Accordingly  a  fresh  batch  of  copies  was  printed  of 
the  inner  side  (sign,  f  1*,  2*,  7^  8'),  and  this  sheet  was  then 
*  perfected '  by  a  re-composition  of  the  four  outer  pages  (sign, 
f  1*,  2^  7*,  8*);  everything  else  in  the  book  remaining  the  same. 
Having  thus  gone  through  this  process  in  the  case  of  the 
Lambeth  volume  seven  years  ago,  it  can  easily  be  understood 
that,  when  the  Bristol  fragment  came  into  my  hands,  I  was 
prepared  for  the  case  at  once,  and  saw  in  a  very  few  minutes 
the  real  nature  of  the  fragment,  and  how  it  came  to  be  used 
as  lining  for  the  boards  of  a  book  printed  in  Caxton's  office. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  an  examination  of  the  Bristol  frag- 
ment brings  to  light.  Both  sides  are  disfigured  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  printer's  ink,  a  'set-off'  fix)m  wet  pages 
which  have  themselves  not  been  preserved  to  u&  Those  on 
the  outer  side,  at  least  pages  a  4^  and  5^  contain  a  'set-off' 
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from  a  form  of  four  octavo  pages  in  the  type  <tf  tike  Botk^ 
good  Toanr^s',  and  the  length  of  the  fines,  the  17*  fines  io 
a  page,  and  the  traces  of  red  printing,  leave  fittle  doobt  on 
my  mind  that  they  belong  to  a  waste  sheet  of  the  o<tevo 
Primer  or  Horae  with  red  printing,  which  is  at  pireBeiii  enly 
known  from  the  fragment  (sign,  d  1,  2,  8,  4)  feond  hjr  Mx 
Maskell  in  the  binding  of  a  book,  and  giv^i  by  Mm  to  tiie 
British  Museum  in  1858.  From  this  we  may  info  Hwt  in  sD 
probability  the  octavo  Primer  and  the  F\fUen(h$  weie  jwauuig 
through  the  press  about  the  same  time.  Mr  Blades  and  myself 
had  come  independently  to  the  conclusion,  that  both  books 
belong  to  the  last  year  of  Caxton's  life  (1490-91);  so  tiiat 
this  fragment  affords  an  additional  mite  of  evidence. 

The  inner  side  of  the  Bristol  fr-agment  ia,  however,  stiU 
more  interesting;  as  it  gives  us  a  'set-off'  of  two  quarto  22-line 
pages  in  the  type  of  the  Book  of  good  manners,  and  enclosed 
within  woodcut  borders.  It  is  much  blurred,  and  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  out  many  words,  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  looking-glass  and  a  strong  magnifying  glass.  22  lines  of  this 
type  correspond  very  nearly  to  21  lines  of  the  type  of  tiie 
Fifteen  Oee ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  we  should  find  traces 
of  another  book  enclosed  in  the  same  woodcut  borders.  I  can 
only  say  at  present  that  no  book  in  this  type  and  with  woodcut 
borders  has  come  to  light  as  yet ;  though  so  many  specimens 
of  Caxton's  press  have  been  discovered  in  the  last  few  years, 
that  I  do  not  in  the  least  despair  of  coming  upon  more  satis- 
factory traces  of  this  book  than  we  can  expect  to  obtain  from 
the  blurred  '  set-off'  by  means  of  which  alone  the  bet  of  its 
existence  has  been  revealed  to  us. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  any  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  fragments  used  for  lining  the  boards  of  old 
books  should  have  an  interest  for  those  who  make  a  study 
of  the  methods  and  habits  of  our  early  printers  with  a  view 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  many  difficulties  still  remaining 
unsettled  in  the  history  of  printing.  I  have  for  many  years 
tried  to  draw  the  attention  of  librarians  and  others  to  the 
evidence  which  may  be  gleaned  from  a  careful  study  of  these 
fragments;  and  if  done  systematically  and  intelligently,  it 
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ceases  to  be  mere  antiquarian  pottering  or  aimless  waste  of 
time.  I  have  elsewhere  drawn  attention  to  the  distinction  to 
be  observed  between  what  may  be  called  respectively  binders 
waste  and  priiUer's  waste.  When  speaking  of  fragments  of 
books  as  binder's  waste,  I  mean  books  which  have  been  in 
circulation  and  have  been  thrown  away  as  useless.  The  value 
of  such  fragments  is  principally  in  themselvea  They  may  or 
may  not  be  of  interest.  But  by  printer's  waste  I  mean  such 
pieces  as  this  Bristol  fragment;  waste,  proof,  or  cancelled  sheets 
in  the  printer's  office,  which,  in  the  early  days  when  printers 
were  their  own  bookbinders,  would  be  used  by  the  bookbinder 
for  lining  the  boards,  or  the  centres  of  quires,  of  books  bound 
in  the  same  office  where  they  were  printed.  In  this  way  such 
fragments  have  a  value  beyond  themselves;  as  they  enable 
us  to  infer  almost  with  certainty  that  such  books  are  specimens 
of  the  binding  executed  in  the  office  of  the  printer  who  printed 
them ;  and  thus,  once  seeing  the  style  adopted  and  the  actual 
designs  used,  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  same  binder's  work, 
even  when  there  are  none  of  these  waste  sheets  to  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  notice;  but  it  is  a  new  field  of 
enquiry  altogether,  and  I  am  only  now  beginning  to  work  at  it 
systematically. 

1.  In  the  binding  of  the  Bristol  copy  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  Mirror  of  the  world,  printed  by  Caxton,  probably  in 
1490,  we  find  a  cancelled  sheet  of  the  Fifteen  Oes  printed  at 
the  same  press  about  1490-91 ;  the  fragment  which  has  led 
to  the  present  remarks.  I  am  led  therefore  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  binding  itself  was  executed  in  Caxton's  office.  I 
have  had  the  two  sides  of  the  book  photographed,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  collection  which  will  some 
day  see  the  light,  and  so  increcise  our  knowledge  in  that 
direction. 

2.  The  Bedford  copy  of  the  Royal  book  has  (or  had,  when 
I  saw  it  first  in  1863)  the  boards  lined  with  unused  (and  there- 
fore, after  date,  waste)  copies  of  one  of  Caxton's  two  editions  of 
the  Indulgence  of  Johannes  de  Oigliis  issued  in  1480.  The 
binding  is  therefore  probably  Caxton's  own. 
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8.  A  fragment  of  a  copy  of  another  of  Gaston's  editions  of 
the  last  named  Indulgence,  wiig  discovered  by  Mr  Blades,  with  a 
mass  of  other  specimens  of  printer's  waste  from  Caxton's  o£Boe, 
in  the  binding  of  a  copy  of  Chaucer's  Boetkius  in  the  Grammar 
School  library  at  St  Alban'a.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
book  was  bound  in  Caxton's  workshop. 

4.  In  Jesus  College  library  I  lately  found  a  copy  of  the 
Latin  Bible,  printed  at  Cologne  by  Nicolaus  Gotz  in  14S0,  in 
unmistakeable  English  binding,  and  with  the  centre  of  every 
quire  lined  with  fiagmenta  of  unused  copies  of  two  editions  of 
an  IndiUgence  issued  by  John  Eendale  in  1480  and  printed  in 
the  type  used  in  London  by  John  iJettou  in  1480  and  1481. 
On  going  over  to  Oxford  soon  after,  I  at  once  recognised  in  the 
Aoctarium  a  book  printed  by  Lettou,  on  the  bindibg  of  which 
the  very  same  tooling  was  used;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
both  books  were  bound  by  him. 

5.  In  a  copy  of  the  Divea  and  Pauper  printed  in  London 
by  Pynson  in  1493,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Libnuy,  I  long  ago 
noticed  that  the  old  boards  were  lined  at  one  end  with  an 
unused  fragment  of  a  Grammar  printed  by  Pynson  bimself 
about  the  same  time ;  while  the  other  hoard  was  lined  with  an 
unused  fragment  of  a  copy  of  the  Servitium  de  Visitatione 
B.M.  v.,  printed  by  W.  de  Machlinia  in  the  type  used  by  him  in 
Holbom. 

6.  In  the  Uinster  libraiy  at  lincoln  I  found  a  copy  of 
the  Expositio  HymnorxMit,  and  ExpoaiHo  Sequentiarum,  printed 
abroad,  but  containing  at  the  end  of  each  part  a  supplementary 
quire  printed  by  Pynson.  The  book  is  in  English  binding,  and 
the  fly-leaves  are  portions  of  an  octavo  Primer  or  Horae  printed 
in  the  type  used  by  W.  de  Machlinia  when  living  by  Flete- 
bridge.  These  last  two  books  convey,  to  any  one  who  works 
intelligently  at  these  things,  a  &ct  which  has  hitherto  not  even 
been  suspected,  though  nothing  could  be  more  natural.  As 
Pynson  is  thus  shown  to  have  inherited  W.  de  Machlinia's 
waste,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  leaving  his  master 
Caxton,  he  took  up  W.  de  Machlinia's  press  and  carried  on 
the  business  himself.  W.  de  Machlinia  was  our  first  law  printer, 
and  though,  on  his  disappearance  after  1486,  Caxton  and  his 
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successor  W.  de  Worde  were  employed  for  a  time  to  print  the 
statutes,  yet  the  law  printing  soon  fell  into  Pjmson's  hands, 
where  it  remained  as  long  as  his  press  continued  to  work. 

7.  Some  years  ago  I  obtained  from  Mr  F.  S.  Ellis  a  pad  of 
leaves  which  had  served  for  the  board  of  a  small  octavo  volume, 
which  had  evidently  been  bound  by  John  Byddell  while  living 
at  the  Sun  in  Fleet  street,  in  which  house  he  succeeded  W.  de 
Worde.  The  fragments  were  every  one,  where  traceable,  pieces 
of  Sun-printed  books,  ranging  from  the  Four  Sons  of  Aynion, 
printed  there  by  W.  de  Worde  in  1504,  and  hitherto  only 
known  to  exist  from  Copland  s  colophon  in  his  reprint  of  1554, 
down  to  an  otherwise  wholly  unknown  edition  of  Adam  Bel 
and  Clim  of  the  Clough,  printed  there  by  John  Byddell  in  1536. 

These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  many  instances  I  have 
come  upon  in  my  own  work ;  and  that,  as  I  have  said,  is  only 
in  its  first  stage.  When  applied  to  foreign  early  printing,  it  is 
evident  that  if  only  Dutchmen  or  Germans  could  be  persuaded 
to  work  patiently  and  methodically  upon  some  such  lines,  the 
results  would  be  infinitely  more  satisfactory  and  more  fruitful 
than  the  baseless  and  frivolous  speculations  which  disfigure 
even  the  best  books  at  present  written  on  the  subject. 

But  I  have  said  enough.  I  cannot  regret  the  happy  acci- 
dent which  led  the  Bristol  book  to  find  its  way  to  Cambridge 
after  the  Caxton  Celebration  exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
this  summer.  Neither  can  I  su£Bciently  thank  the  Rev.  Dr 
Gotch,  the  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  for  the 
ready  kindness  with  which  he  has  allowed  me  the  free  use  of 
the  volume  for  more  than  two  montha 


Kino's  College,  Cambbxdoe, 
Novmher  13,  1877. 
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XX.  Note  upon  the  Various  Sfelunqs  of  ntl 
Name  of  St  Erasmus  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts    of    Trinity    Church,    Cambridoe, 

DURINO  THE  YeARS    1504  TO   1530  \ 


The  first  volume  of  the  Trinity  Parish  Churchwatdeitf' 
accounts  extends  from  1504-05  to  1530-31.  After  this  no 
accounts  are  entered  till  1657-68,  and  this  with  two  portions 
of  1668-59  and  1662-63,  which  were  never  properly  ent^fed, 

conclude  the  volume. 

The  Light  of  Saint  Erasmus  occurs  in  every  account  from 
1504-05  to  1629-30  inclusive;  but  except  elections  of  wardens 
of  the  Light,  and  receipts  of  money  from  them,  or  a  note  of  the 
stock  of  wax  in  their  keeping,  the  only  entries  which  mention 
the  name  are  these : 

1507-08 :  Item  paied  to  a  Glaaier  for  mendyng  of  the  Olase  wyndowes 
and  for  takyng  down  of  two  wyndowes  on  the  south  syde  next  SeyDt  Tro- 
Bomus  Xf* 

1513-14 :  Item  payed  to  the  glasyer  for  settyng  vp  the  pane  of  Glasse 
next  Seynt  Herasme ii^'. 

1518-19  (among  the  Receipts):  Et  de  Thoma  Johnson  et  Thomi 
RobynsoD  Gardianis  luminis  sancti  Jherasime yj*.  viij'. 

m  &ctmii  Tnius  le  heme'  coram  eodem  ymagine  j  bem& 

1  Appended   to    a   Commonioation  oiety,  November  17, 1879,  by  the  Be?, 

upon  the  past  History  of  the  Ghuioh  J.  Barton,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Parish, 
of  Holy  Trinity,  Oambridge,  read  be-  '  The  heme  here  referred  to  seemi 

fore  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  So-  to  have  formed  the  snper-altac    In 
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This  last  entrjr  inaj  be  eamvmmd  wizh  the  toilowing  ennr 
in  the  acooimtB  of  lS2&-fr : 

Item  fMijed  to  M'  IK  XaaMd  9ir  a  pee*  'if  cjnbcr  of  xr^2  foui  wml 
G00f]g[eB  DCAflM ^ nj .  tXr. 

All  the  accoants  mention  a  Light  *.»(  St  Ge*>rg^.  and  in  1506^7 
there  is  a  separate  account  of  receipts  and  pavm^ents  connect^ 
with  setting  ap  the  image  of  St  G^>rg>r. 

From  the  entfj-  in  1.507 -0^^  it  s^Kmi^  pr>bable  that  the  altar 
of  St  Erasmus  stood  against  the  ea^t  wall  of  the  si>uth  transept 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  naTe.  This  mav  be  enough  to 
reader  it  unlikely  that  the  effigy  dLscovered  in  the  com^pond- 
ing  portion  of  the  Xcfrth  transept  is  that  of  St  Erasmus,  even 
apart  from  other  considoations.  But  that  there  was  an  altar 
of  St  Erasmus  in  the  church  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  possible 
question.  The  clergy  were  no  doubt  many  of  them  ignorant  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  reign.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
people  should  CTen  then  have  confounded  a  Saint  with  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  as  has  been  suggested.  From  one  cause  or  another 
a  great  devotion  to  St  Erasmus  was  developed  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  a  little  printed  Dutch  prayer-book 
of  1484,  in  the  University  Librar}*,  there  is  a  written  supplement 
of  devotions  to  St  Erasmus.  Again  in  Caxton's  Golden  Legend, 
which  he  finished  so  £eu'  as  the  text  was  concerned  in  1483, 
there  is  no  mention  of  St  Erasmus ;  but  in  the  re-issue  printed 
about  1489,  the  legend  of  St  Erasmus  is  added  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  space  at  the  end,  and  occupies  the  last  place  in  all  the 
subsequent  editions^  These  are  only  two  instances  out  of  many, 
but  they  are  enough. 

As  for  the  spelling  of  the  name,  it  is  undoubtedly  much 
corrupted.  But  this  is  the  case  with  other  names,  and  cannot 
excite  surprise.     It  occurs  33  times  in  English  and  31  times  in 


Bp  Alnwick's  Novum  JUffUtrwm  Ee-  again  **  tree  eereos  saper  trabem  al- 
cUiiae  lAneolniengU  the  Treasurer  is  taris."  So  the  Lighl  of  8t  Erasmus 
directed  to  provide  on  certain  festiyals  would  be  super  trabemt  on  the  beam, 
^  seidiHgm  ^ereos  super  trabem  seens  which  woold  be  teem  aUare^  behind 
altars,"  on  others  "  anam  eereom  sa-  the  altar,  and  yet  coram  ymagine,  ham- 
per trabem  altaris,"  and   on  others  ing  before  the  image  of  the  Saint. 
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Latin,  and  the  following  statement  of  the  entries,  written  i 
order,  only  sepaiTtitig  the  English  from  the  Latin,  may  be  < 
use,  beyond  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  notice,  by  serving  b 
show  what  sort  of  comiptions  were  prevalent. 

These  are  the  aixty-four  entries  in  the  accounts,  so  far  as  the  | 
name  of  the  saint  is  concerned : 

Latin. 
1509-10    Saudi  HereBemi  (13)  I 
lBll-12    Sc'i  Hemami  (la) 
Sc'i  Henwimi  (16) 
1512-13    Sc'i  HeTuame  (IB) 
Sc'i  Heranune  (19} 
15i:[-]4    Sc'i  Rerasme  (21) 
Sc'i  Hi-nuiuie  (22) 
Sc'i  Herasme  (23) 
1614-lS    Sc'i  Herasime  (26) 
1615-16    8c1  Honuseme  (27) 
1617-18    Sc'i  JherMinie  (->9) 
Sc'i  Jhemrime  (30) 
Sc'i  Jliemfieme  (33) 
Sc'i  Jherasime  (33) 
Sc'i  Jlierasime  (34) 
Sc'i  Jbenaime  (3S) 
Sc'i  Jhenwime  (36) 
1S19-20    Jhereseme  (39) 
1620-21    Jhereseme  (4S) 
1021-22    8c^  Bnwimi  (44) 
1S22-23    Sc'i  Etwemi  (46) 
1S23-24    Sc'i  Braimi  (48) 
1624-20    Sc'i  Bruaiiiu(ftl) 
1020-26    Sc'i  Bnsimi  (sa) 
1026-27    Sc'i  BraBmi  (60) 
1627-28    Sc'i  Brasemi  (67) 
1 628-29    8c4  Brazanii  (69) 
Sc'i  Enzami  (60) 
ScM  Brtumi  (61) 
1629-30    Sc'i  Braami  (63) 
Sd  Snwmi  (64) 


161S-I 


1004-(K     Sent  ReBcmoslegfairi) 

Scut  TreaymoB  leglit  (2) 
10054)6  Sent  Tiireasjnios  l<^t  (3) 
1006-07  Se;tit  Tresemos  leght  (4) 
1007-08    Seint  Trosomus  (5) 

Seiiit  Trmteaomus  Ifte  (6) 
1008-09     Sent  Treiietnoa  leght  {') 

Scjnt  Rasamus  light  (S) 

of  SejTit  BBaarana  (9) 

Sayiit  RaaemiiB  light  (10) 

Seynt  Rasemoa  light  (11) 
1009-10  Sejnt  Roaamuur  li5t  (12) 
1810-11  Seyat  Rasomonr  lijt  (14) 
lSll-12  Stif  Dt  Herasue  light  (1 7) 
1613-14  Sejnt  Henwine  (2o) 
1014-16  Seint  DGntsimelfghl  (24) 
1016-16  Saint  Hurafiiiie  (26) 
1017-18    Seint  Rasfine  light  (28) 

Sancte  Jhera«ime(3i) 
1B19-2D    Seint  Jhercemc  light  (;)7) 

of  Beiat  Jheraiue  (38; 
1B20-21     Soj-nt  Rnaamus  light  (40) 

of  Seynt  Jherane  41) 
1621-22    Seynt  Enwmua  ligh  (43) 
1622-23    Seynt  RraaemycB  light  (43) 
1623-24    Sepit  Rosiunoura  light  (47) 
1024-26    Seynt  RoBearaoura  light  (49) 

Bejat  ErmHsme  light  (50) 
1626-26    Seynt  Erasmours  Ijght  (S2) 
1626-27     Seynt  Erafliuurs  lyght  (54) 
1627-28    Seint  Erasmus  Ivght  (SO) 

Scancte  En*7mns  l;ght  (68) 
1629-SO    Bcancte  BrtuTmns  ijght  (02) 

la  the  earliest  entriee,  which  are  in  the  handwritiDg  of 
Harry  CresBwell,  one  of  the  Churchwardena,  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  is  dropped  and  the  t  of  the  word  Saint  attracted,  as 
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we  are  told  is  the  case  with  the  word  tawdry,  derived  from 
Saint  Awdrey,  Later  on,  we  find  the  first  syllable,  but  it  is 
aspirated,  as  is  too  common  now.  Still  furthei  on,  the  aspirate 
'b  tamed  into  an  I  or  J,  as  we  hear  many  people  say  years  for 
ears.  The  a  of  the  second  syllable  becomes  either  thinned  into 
e  Of  broadened  into  o.  The  «,  which  even  we  sound  as  z,  we 
sometimes  find  written  z.  The  sm  is  very  commonly  separated 
by  a  vowel  sound,  as  we  often  hear  now  in  such  words  as  schis  m. 
Finally  the  us  at  the  end  of  the  word  is  sometimes  found  -urs 
or  even  -ours.  But  it  is  of  course  a  silent  r ;  and  the  greatest 
offender  in  this  way,  Edward  Heynes,  who  was  Bursars'  clerk  of 
King's  College,  himself  writes  it  with  perfect  coiTectness  when  he 
writes  the  word  in  Latin.  The  forms  in  Jhe-  are  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  handwriting  of  John  Thirleby  who  was  town-clerk 
of  Cambridge,  and  father  of  Thomas  Thirleby  who  was  Bishop 
of  Ely. 

But  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  has  been  said 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  altar  of  St  Erasmua  No  doubt 
the  whole  volume  of  accounts  will  soon  be  accessible  in  an  easily 
legible  fonn. 
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Publisher  of  Tindale's  own  Last  Edition  of 
THE  New  Testament  in  1534-35\ 

[The  following  notes  were  made  two  yean  ago,  bat,  for  want  of  aome 
congenial  mediam  of  publication  imcb  as  that  at  last  afibirded  by  the 
BiBuooRAPHiB,  were  nerer  cotnmnnioated  to  any  one.  I  maitioned  the 
bare  facts  to  Mr  Fry  and  to  Mr  Sterens  at  the  time ;  but  no  notice  of 
them  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  appeared  in  print — H.  B.] 

I  HOPE  that  my  inde&tigable  friends,  Mr  Francis  Fry  and 
Mr  Henry  Stevenfi,  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  an  outsider,  who 
has  made  no  study  of  Antwerp  printing  during  the  llndale 
period,  comes  forward  with  a  suggestion  as  to  the  G.H.,  whose 
mark  appears  on  the  text-title  of  the  original  edition  of 
Tindale  8  final  revision  of  his  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  printed  m  1534-35.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  only 
needs  to  be  stated  to  be  accepted  ;  and  I  can  but  wonder  that 
those  who  have  given  minute  attention  to  the  subject  should 
have  been  driven  to  hazarding  unsatisfactory  conjectures,  when 
the  facts  were  patent  before  them. 

Mr  Fry  has  recently  published  (4to.  London,  1878),  an 
invaluable  work  called  A  Bibliographicai  Description  of  the 
Editions  of  the  New  Testament,  Tyndale*s  Version  in  English,... 
Ulustrdted  with  seventy-three  plates.  It  is  simply  a  storehouse 
of  facts  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  have  for  the 
first  time  a  clear  statement  of  Tindale's  work  upon  the  New 
Testament,  unclouded  by  the  confusion  caused  by  the  want  of 
knowledge  from  which  previous  writers  suffered.  The  sequence 
of  the  editions,  certainly  issued  before  Tindale's  death  in  1536, 
now  stands  out  plainly  for  any  one  to  see. 

^  From  the  Bibliography,  No.  I.,  Pecember,  18S1. 
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Let  me  here  say  one  w<»d  as  to  the  spelling  of  Tindalo'M 
nama  It  is  not  perhaps  a  matter  of  any  grave  inii^orUuuu^ ; 
yet,  if  there  be  any  approach  to  consistency  obsi^rvahlo  in  t.l)o 
man 8  own  habit  of  spelling  his  own  name,  in  a  tinu^  wlu*n  \\uy 
greatest  inconstancy  prevailed,  it  is  at  least  more  roH{N*ctful  U) 
him,  to  adopt  his  own  &shion.  In  his  miscellanoouH  workM,  ihn 
original  editions  (which  alone  have  to  be  conHidor(*d)  diHplay  a 
slight  fluctuation  between  "  Tindale  "  and  '*  Tyndahs"  tliongh 
''Tindale"  predominates.  But  in  his  editions  of  tlui  Nnw 
Testament,  which  more  certainly  passed  through  thn  pr(«NM 
under  his  own  eye,  the  name  is  uniformly  ''Tindaln."  In  Mtn 
uncompleted  quarto  edition  (No.  1  of  my  list  IkOow,  1525)  Ihn 
name  does  not  occur;  and  in  the  first  completes  edilicin  (No.  *i, 
1525  or  1526),  we  know  that  his  name  did  not  u[ip4>ar.  Mut  in 
his  own  second  complete  edition  (No.  4,  Nov.  IfM),  wn  lind 
"Willyam  Tindale"  on  the  general  title,  followiid  by  "  W.  T. 
vnto  the  Reader,"  and  "  Willyam  Tindale  y<»t  oncru  umm  Ut  thn 
Christen  Reader."  Again,  in  his  own  thinl  and  liM  roni|ilntii 
edition  (No.  5,  1534-35)  we  find  "  Willyam  Tinduln "  on  Mm 
general  title,  followed  by  "  Willyam  Tindale  vnti>  thu  ( )liriNti*n 
Reader."  Further,  in  the  only  autograph  luttiT  of  hin  iw  yi*i 
discovered,  which  has  been  given  in  fac^nimilo  by  Mr  Fry,  from 
the  original  in  the  Brussels  archives,  the  HignuUiro  in  "  W  Tin 
daP,"  or  as  we  should  write  it,  without  the  mark  of  ablin^viaiion, 
"  W.  Tindalus."  It  is  a  Latin  letter  writU*n  in  tliD  winter  of 
1535-36.  With  these  facts  before  me,  I  am  (uniU'.iil  Uf  n^j<«!t 
the  casual  spelling  adopted  by  Mr  Fry  and  moHt  wriU^M  on  thn 
subject,  and  to  revert  to  what  I  feel  juHtiH<r<l  in  (MinMidi^ring 
Tindale's  own  habitual  mode  of  writing  hiH  own  natmi ;  and  1 
hope  that  others  will  follow  my  example. 

I  have  said  that,  thanks  to  Mjt  Fr/s  lalwum,  tb«5  «n<|U«n<?«! 
of  the  early  editions  of  Tindale's  version  of  the  New  Te«tarn<5nt, 
issued  during  his  lifetime,  stands  out  clearly*  It  may  Ui  put 
briefly  thus : 

1.  4to.  Printed  at  Cologne,  by  Peter  Qnentcll,  in  1525. 
Only  ten  sheet*  had  been  printed,  when  the  work  was  forcibly 
interrupted,  and  all  further  progress  in  the  edition  seernH  to 
have  been  stopped.     One  copy,  wanting  the  first  leaf  (with  the 
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title)  and  the  last  two  sheets,  is  preserved,  in  the  Qrenville 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been  rejmxliioed  m 
facsimile,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr  Edward  Axber. 

2.  8vo.  Printed  at  Worms,  by  Peter  Schoeffisr,  in  1526  or 
1526.  This  is  Tindale's  first  complete  edition.  A  oopj,  wanting 
only  the  first  leaf  (with  the  title),  is  preserved  at  the  Baptisl 
College,  Bristol;  and  another,  very  imperfect,  is  in  St  Paad's 
Cathedral  library.  The  Bristol  copy  has  been  repiodaoed  in 
facsimile,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr  IVy. 

3.  16mo.  Printed  at  Antwerp,  by  the  widow  of  Chr.  End* 
hoven,  August,  1534.  This  is  a  fireely  altered  reprint  of  Tindale's 
book  (No.  2),  by  George  Joye.  One  copy  is  preserved,  in  the 
Qrenville  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

4.  8vo.  Printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperowr  [Martin 
de  Keyser,  Martinus  Caesar],  the  text-title  dated  1534,  the 
general  title  November,  1534.  Joye*s  edition  (No.  8)  was 
published  before  the  printing  of  this  commenced.  Many  copies 
of  this  (Tindale's  own  complete  second  edition)  are  preserved, 
at  the  British  Museum,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere. 

5.  8vo.  Printed  at  Antwerp,  by  an  as  yet  unknown  printer, 
for  G.  H.  [Godfried  van  der  Haghen,  Godefridus  DumaBus],  the 
text- title  dated  1534,  the  general  title  1535.  Copies  more  or 
less  imperfect  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  collection  at 
Wilton,  all  wanting  the  general  title  and  preliminary  matter. 
Mr  Fry  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  copy  containing  the  general 
title  and  a  good  part  of  the  preliminary  matter  belonging  to  it. 
His  work  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  this  book  we  have 
Tindale's  own  third  complete  edition  of  his  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament. 

6.  8vo.  Place  and  printer  as  yet  unknown,  the  text-title 
dated  1535,  the  general  title  not  as  yet  discovered.  This  is  a 
reprint  of  the  preceding  edition,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for  the 
very  peculiar  spelling  found  in  it.  An  imperfect  copy  is  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  one  more  perfect  is  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge  ;  and  a  third  is  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  None  of 
these,  however,  contain  any  of  the  proper  preliminary  matter,  or 
the  general  title. 
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From  this  list  it  will  he  seen  that  our  kijowledgy*  conoeniing 
the  printinf^  and  poUicatioii  of  the  first  four  bLX>ks  is  £iurly  com- 
plete, but  that  the  printer  of  Na  5  is  unknown  to  u<s  and  the 
publisher  as  jet  only  reoc^fnisable  bj  his  trade>mark :  while 
of  Xa  6  printer  and  publisher  are  alike  unknown  to  u&  Of  the 
printer  of  Xa  5  I  hare  nothing  to  say.  My  object  at  present 
is  to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  its  puUisher,  whose  trskie-mark 
bears  the  initial  GL  H.  In  Mr  Fry's  B{blu»araphiciii  Dexri^^ion^ 
page  13,  he  quotes  Mr  Heniy  Stevens  as  writing  thus :  **  Mat- 
thew's Xew  Testament  has  recently  been  proved  by  Mr  Francis 
Fry,  of  Bristol,  to  be  a  rejnint  of  Tyndale's  last  re^dsion,  the 
edition  of  1534-5,  with  the  combined  initials  of  Tyndale  and 
Van  Meteren  on  the  (2nd)  title-page.  Mr  Francis  Fry,  under 
his  Na  -I,  calls  this  edition  G.  H.,  but  has  hitherto  been  unable 
to  explain  the  monogram.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the  0.  H. 
means  the  translator,  Gcillaume  Hytchins,  the  assumeil  name 
of  William  Tyndale ;  the  other  letters  being  the  initials  of  the 
printer  and  |HX>prietor  L  V.  M.,  that  is  Jacob  van  Meteren." 
Mr  Fry  adds:  " I  had  made  much  search  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  this  monogram,  but  in  vain.  Mr  Stevens'  suggestion 
probably  is  correct."  But  Mr  Stevens  and  Mr  Fry  have  lx>th  of 
them  done  fiur  too  much  valuable  work  to  allow  their  names  to 
be  connected  with  a  suggestion  which  only  shows  a  ci>mploto 
misconception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  old  trade-marks. 
A  merchant  8  device  may  bear  his  initial,  or  not ;  but  the  notion 
of  combining  the  mark  of  one  man  with  the  initial  of  another 
wholly  independent  person  is  an  absurdity.  I  Ix^lievo,  t<x),  that 
I  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  initial  which  a  man 
uses  in  his  trade-mark  is  the  initial  of  his  name  or  names  in  the 
vernacular,  and  not  in  Latin  or  any  foreign  language  wliioh  ho 
may  be  led  to  use  in  the  imprint  of  a  book,  becausi*  the  lH>ok  is 
in  that  language.  My  own  sug^festions  are  offertnl  hero  chiefly 
as  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  bibliographical  problems  of 
this  kind  may  be  simply  and  satisfactorily  worked  out ;  so  I 
will  at  once  proceed  to  my  story. 

An  accident  led  me,  a  short  time  ago  (May  2nd.  1879).  to 
refer  to  Dr  Boehmer's  BiUiotheca  Wiffeniana ;  and,  on  opening 
the  book,  my  eye  lighted  upon  an  entry  (page  88)  of  the  title  of 
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the  "  Pro  Carolo  V.  Imperatore  Apologetioi  libri  duo"  c^  AUbiiao 
de  Vald^s,  published  in  1527,  at  Antwerp,  ''apod  Godfr.  Du- 
mseum."  After  noting  the  Semire  and  Le  Telliw  ooptes  of  this 
rare  work,  Dr  Boehmer  suggests  that  an  imperfect  bode  in 
Mr  Wiffen's  library  may  be  a  copy  of  the  edition  issued  by 
Dumseus.  He  describes  it  as  defective  at  b^inning  and  end, 
but  as  having  at  the  beginning  of  Book  iL  a  merohant's  maik 
with  the  initial  G.  H.  Had  Dr  Boehmer  not  been  at  the  pains 
to  reproduce  this  trade-mark  and  initial  in  his  text^  my  atten- 
tion would  never  have  been  arrested.  As  it  was,  I  instantly  re- 
cognised in  it  the  very  device  which  Mr  Fr/s  lab^ious  inves- 
tigations and  numerous  facsimiles  had  made  fis^miliar  to  us  all 
as  the  trade-mark  of  Tindal's  unknown  publisher  in  1534-S5. 
I  use  the  term  publisher,  rather  than  printer,  because,  assumii^ 
(as  I  did  at  that  time  on  insufficient  data)  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  1534-35  was  printed  by  the  well-known  Antw^ 
printer,  Martin  de  Eeyser,  who  had  already  printed  Tindale's 
previous  edition  of  November  1534, 1  had  long  ago  conclnded 
that  the  unknown  G.  H.  was  the  publisher,  or  undertaker  of  the 
cost,  of  the  edition  of  1534-35,  and  not  the  actual  printa*  of  it 
In  Dr  Boehmer's  words  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the 
concurrence  of  the  name  and  initial  presented  the  same  conclu- 
sion to  his  mind  which  they  did  to  mine,  or  whether  he  made 
the  remark  at  random,  on  the  assumption  that  a  book  might 
easily  bear  the  name  ''  Godfiidus  DumsBUs"  and  the  trade-mark 
of  *'  G.  H."  without  being  in  any  way  noticeable  on  that  account 
In  any  case  he  draws  no  attention  to  the  point,  and  I  may  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  it  did  not  strike  him  as  a  fact  of  any  par- 
ticular interest. 

For  my  own  part,  the  moment  I  read  his  note,  my  instinct 
told  me  that  I  was  on  the  track  to  discover  the  unknown  G.  E 
The  possible  alternatives,  if  Dr  Boehmer's  suggestion  were  true, 
were  these :  Either  G.  H.  and  Godfiidus  DumsBus  were  the  same 
person,  or  they  were  not;  and  the  following  results  would 
become  clear : 

1.  If  they  were  not  the  same  person,  there  were  again  two 
alternatives ;  either  one  would  be  the  printer,  and  the  other  the 
publisher,  of  the  book ;  or  one  Would  have  succeeded  to  the 
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business  of  the  other,  and  so  Dumeiis  would  have  becoiiio  tlu^ 
legitunate  inheritor  of  the  trade-mark  of  G.  H.»  juHt  uh  \V.  do 
Worde  did  of  CazUHi's  at  Westminster,  and  lledmaa  of  Pyiisoa's 
in  London. 

2.  If  they  were  the  same  person,  then  U.  H.  would  bo  tho 
initial  of  the  original  Dutch  name  of  a  man  who  in  Latin  Htyhnl 
himself  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Uodfridus  DumiruH.  I 
believe  this  to  be,  as  I  have  said  before,  tho  uni venial  law 
of  trade-mark  initiab ;  and  an  instance  happencHl  to  bo  vory 
familiar  at  the  moment,  in  the  case  of  Tindal(*/s  own  [)rintor  of 
a  few  months  before,  all  of  whose  devices  bear  tho  initial  M.  K  , 
for  his  Dutch  name,  Martin  de  Keyscr,  which  ho  \miH  in  tho 
imprints  of  his  Dutch  books,  though  he  habitually  callM  hiiuMcIf 
Martiuus  Csesar,  Martin  Lempereur,  and  Marten  Eni|N*rowr,  in 
those  of  his  Latin,  French,  and  English  bookx  n^H{M'(;tively. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  long  before  all  those  alternativt^H 
and  sub-alternatives  had  time  to  prenont  thomtiolvoH  Ui  my 
mind,  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  JJuviwun,  a  nanio  till 
then  unknown  to  me,  but  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  deri- 
vative oidamuB,  a  thicket,  could  only  represent  the  W4)ll  known 
Dutch  name,  Van  der  Haghen,  and  that  (jodfrii^d  van  dnr 
Haghen  was  the  single  name  which  would  at  once  aflord  (1.  H. 
as  its  trade-mark  initial,  and  Godfridus  Duin»MiH  as  itH  I^itin 
equivalent,  to  be  used  in  the  imprint  of  a  Latin  book.  Tlu;  flrnt 
biographical  dictionary  that  came  to  hand  settled  the  point  at 
once,  by  telling  me  of  a  Dutch  Dominican  friar  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  who  called  himself  in  literature  Joannes  DuinuMis,  while 
his  native  name  was  Jan  van  der  Haghen.  I  felt  it  desirable, 
however,  to  confirm  the  conjecture  started  by  Dr  Boeluners 
remark,  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  book  in  which  the  n/iine 
of  Dumaeus  or  its  equivalent  stood  on  the  same  title-page  with 
the  G.  H.  device.     This  wish  was  very  soon  gratified. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Dr  Westcott  (to  whom,  from  his  interest 
in  the  history  of  Tindale's  work  upon  the  New  Testament,  I 
had  at  once  mentioned  my  idea)  sent  me,  from  the  Cathedral 
library  at  Peterborough,  a  small  octavo  volume  containing  Lily 
and  Erasmus'  Libellus  de  odo  Orationis  Partium  Constructionet 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  May.  1529.     It  has  at  the  end  the  early 
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separate  device  of  Martin  de  Eeyaer,  with  tlie  ioitud  'IL  K^' 
the  motto  '  Sola  fides  sufficit/  and  the  date  '  1525/  all  in  the  cat^ 
but  without  any  imprint.  At  the  beginning  is  the  tille»  with 
the  imprint, '  Qodfridus  Dumseus  excudebat,'  all  within  a  bolder 
of  four  pieces,  of  which  the  lower  one,  forming  ihe  mil,  contains 
the  trade-mark  and  initial  O.  EL,  and  is  identical  with  that 
used  on  the  text-title  of  Tindale's  New  Testament  of  1534-6,  as 
reproduced  by  Mr  Fry.  Here,  then,  was  a  further  step  reached 
in  the  investigation.  The  device,  at  the  end,  of  the  wdl-knom 
Antwerp  printer^  Martin  de  Eeyser,  showed  that  the  book  was 
printed  by  him.  The  imprint  and  border  of  the  title-page 
therefore  showed  conclusively  that  0.  EL,  or  Godfiridus  Dunueua^ 
was  the  publisher  of  the  book. 

The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  whether  an  examination  d 
the  received  history  of  the  Antwerp  press  would  bring  to  light 
any  connexion  oc.  association  in  work  between  Qodfried  van  der 
Haghen  or  Qodfiridus  Dumseus  and  Martin  de  Keyser,  or  any 
one  else  engaged  in  the  book  trade  at  Antwerp.     It  is  very 
necessary  to  trace  out  these  business  connexions,  because  it  is 
only  thus  that  we  can  get  a  true  view  of  the  nature  of  each 
man's  proper  line  of  business.     If  we  find,  where  two  names  are 
associated  in  the  production  of  one  book,  the  one  man's  name 
connected  with  such  phrases  as  sumptihus,  impensis,  etc.,  while 
the  other  uses  of  himself  the  word  imprimebat,  etc.,  we  get 
a  clue,  which,  taken  as  a  guide  in  further  investigation,  fre- 
quently proves  conclusively  that  the  one  man  was  a  printer  by 
trade,  and  perhaps  occasionally  a  bookseller;  while  the  other 
was  a  bookseller  by  trade,  and  never  appears  as  a  printer.   Now 
the  second  portion  of  Panzer's  Annales  Typographici  contains 
the  best  account  of  Antwerp  printing  from  1501  to  1536,  which 
is  at  my  disposal.     Panzer  gives  seven  books  as  bearing  the 
name  of  Godefiridus  DumsBus.     But  of  these  seven,  five  bear 
also  the  imprint  of  Martinus  Csesar,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  twenty-six  books  in  the  same  list.     Now  a  bare  reading  of 
the  titles  of  these  is  enough  to  show,  not  merely  that  the  two 
men  worked  in  concert,  but  that  the  one  was  the  printer,  and  the 
other  the  publisher,  or  undertaker  of  the  cost,  of  those  books,  to 
which  their  names  are  both  attached.     Indeed,  it  is  worth 
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-  notice  that  of  all  the  books  given  by  Panzer  as  printed  by  Mar- 
tinus  Caesar,  in  which  he  is  associated  with  any  one  else  as 
publisher  or  undertaker  of  the  cost,  that  publisher  is  Godefridus 
Duroseus ;  and  of  all  the  books  given  by  Panzer  as  issued  by 
Godefridus  Dumaeus,  in  which  he  is  associated  with  any  one  else 
as  printer,  that  printer  is  Martinus  Caesar. 

In  trying  to  show  what  I  believe  to  be  the  simplest  mode 
of  solving  a  bibliographical  problem,  I  can  but  point  out  the 
method  which  I  adopted  in  this  particular  case.  For  this 
purpose  I  must  give  here  the  wording  of  the  imprints  of  these 
books,  as  they  stand  in  Panzer's  list  of  books  printed  at  Antwerp 
(Ann,  Typ.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  12  and  onwards).  I  will  then  add  a  few 
notes  upon  these  entries,  derived  from  such  books  as  we  happen 
to  have  in  our  University  Library.  The  brief  title  of  each  work 
will  ftirther  enable  any  one  to  look  for  copies  in  any  library 
which  may  be  within  his  reach.  The  references  are  to  Panzer's 
numbers. 

94.     Apvd  Oodofr.  Dumceum,    1527.    8vo.    (Latin.) 

105.  Apud  Martinum  Ccesarem,  Nov.  1528.  12mo.  (Latin.) 

106.  Per  Martinum  Ccesarem.     1528.     8vo.     (Latin.) 

107.  Typis  et  impensia  Martini  Lempereur,  1528.  4  vols. 
8vo.     (French.) 

122.  Apud  Martinum  Ccesarem,    Jan.  1529.    8vo.    (Latin.) 

123.  Godfridus  Dumceus  excudeba^  Mai.  1529.  8vo. 
(Latin.) 

127.     1529.     8vo.     (Latin.) 

138.  Martinus  Ccesar  excudebat  impensis  honesti  viri  Oode- 
fridi  Dumcei,     Nov.  12,  1530.     8vo.     (Latin.) 

139.  Par  Martin  Lempereur.     1530.     Folio.     (French.) 

146.  Apud  Martinum  Ccesarem  impensis  Oodefridi  Dumcei. 
1531.    8vo.     (Latin) 

147.  Impress,  per  Martinum  Ccesaris  impensis  honesti  viri 
Godefridi  Dumcei,     April  24, 1531.     8vo.     (Latin.) 

148.  Martinus  Ccesar  excudebat,  Jun.  6. 1531.  8vo.  (Latin) 

149.  Apud  Martinum  Ccesarem,     1531.     8vo.     (Latin.) 

151.  By  Martin  de  Keyser.     1531.     8vo.    (Dutch.) 

152.  Typis  Martini  Lempereur,     1531.     8vo.    (French.) 
164.     Apud  MaHinum  Ccesarem,   Apr.  1532.    8vo.   (Latin.) 
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165.  Apud  Martinum  Cosmrem.    1lS9%    lima    (LatiiiL) 

166.  7y^  Martini  Lempereur.    158^    IS^HO.    {ly^eiM}^) 

178.  Apud  Martinum  Casarenk    1S38.    8?o^    (LbAiil) 

179.  ^j>u(2  ifar^num  Cwsarera,    163&    Svo.    (I^Ktu^) 

191.  Excudebat  Martinus  CcBsar  wmpta  #  op$ra  Qodtfiridi 
Dumcffi.  Febr.  1534.    Folio.    (Ladn.) 

192.  Par  Martin  Lempereur.    ISSi.    Folia    (FipeBoliy.) 

193.  By  Marten  Emperowr.    1$34.    Svo.    <ElD|g^&ali^) 

212.  Apud  Martinum  Ccmirem.  Aug.  1535.  #3ra^   (X#^) 

213.  1536.  Impensis  Oodofr.  Dumofi  Mftrtiame  Ckfear  iin- 
primsbaL    8vo.     (Latin.) 

214.  Martinus  Conor  excudebaJt.  '  1535.    8fo.    (Latin.) 

215.  Apud  Martinum  Gassarem.     1535.     12mo.    (XMin.) 

216.  By  Martin  de  Keyeer,    1535.    8va    (Dutch.) 
226.    Excvdebat  Martinus  Cossar.    1536.    .8vo.    (Latin.) 

I  have  given  these  imprints  simply  thus,  in  order  that  they 
may  strike  the  eye  more  readily.  I  must  now  make  a  few 
remarks  on  them  in  order. 

No.  94  is  the  book  by  Alfonso  de  Vjald^  which  is  noticed 
by  Dr  Boehmer.  In  the  description  of  the  cc^ies  with  the 
above  imprint  there  is  no  mention  of  any  border  or  device.  In 
Mr  Wiffen's  copy  the  subordinate  title  is  described  as  having 
the  border  and  device  of  G.  H.,  while  the  general  title,  which 
would  contain  the  imprint,  is  wanting.  They  must  therefore  be 
incompletely  described  copies  either  of  the  same  edition  of  the 
book,  or  of  diflFerent  editions  of  it  issued  by  the  same  publisher. 

No.  105  is  a  Greek  version  of  the  Roman  Soros  with  a 
Latin  title-page.  It  is  really  in  16mo.,  not  12mo.,  so  that  the 
title-page  is  too  small  to  allow  of  any  known  border  device. 
The  Cambridge  copy,  moreover,  wants  the  last  two  leaves,  on 
one  of  which  would  probably  be  found  the  separate  1525  device 
mentioned  above. 

No.  106  is  Flores  Senecm.  No.  107  is  a  French  Bible.  No. 
122  is  Petrus  MoaeUanus,  Tabula  de  schematihus. 

No.  123  is  the  LiLy  and  Era^smus,  the  Peterborough  copy  of 
which  I  have  noticed  above  as  containing  the  separate  1525 
device  of  Martin  de  Keyser  at  the  end,  and  the  imprint  with 
the  border-device  of  G.  H.  at  the  beginning. 
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Na  127,  to  which  Panzer  aAsigns  no  printers  name,  is  an 
edition  of  Horace,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  in  our  UniTersitT 
library.  It  is  printed  in  two  parts;  1.  Odes  and  Epodes; 
2.  Satires  and  Epistlea  Fart  1  has  on  the  title  "^  Apud  Mar- 
tinum  CiBsarem^*  and  at  the  end  his  separate  derice  containing 
"  M  K/'  "  1525,"  and  the  motto  *"  Sola  jides  suficii.'  The  motto 
has  been  carefully  inked  out.  Part  2  has  on  the  title  "*  Apnd 
Martinum  CiBsarem"  aikd  at  the  end  the  imprint,  "  Antoerpis : 
Martinus  CoBwr  imprimebai^  mtmptu  et  opera  kcmetti  riri 
Godefredi  DumaL  An.  M  D  XXTX  Memse  MaioT  On  the 
next  leaf  is  the  separate  1525  device,  with  the  motto  carefully 
inked  out  as  in  Part  1.  There  are  no  woodcut  borders  in 
either  part 

Bound  with  this  Horace  is  a  copy  of  Juvenal  and  Persius, 
also  printed  in  two  parts,  in  smaU  octava  On  the  title  of  the 
Juvenal  is  ""Apud  Martinum  Cwtarem,  An.  MJ).XXTX.  Mense 
Maio;"  and  at  the  end  the  separate  1525  device,  as  in  the 
Horace,  with  the  objectionable  motto  inked  out  The  Persius 
bears  on  the  title  **  Apud  Gode/redum  DumcBwm.  An. 
M.D.XXIX.  Mense  lunio."  At  the  end  there  is  no  imprint, 
and  no  room  for  any  device.  These  two  also  are  without  any 
woodcut  borders.  In  matters  of  tj'pe  and  arrangement  the 
Horace  and  the  Juvenal  and  Persius  are  identical 

No.  138  is  Theodorid  Corthoevii  Bellum  discors  Sophiw 
et  PhiUmtiof.     I  have  not  seen  it 

No.  139  is  a  French  Bible  in  folio.  The  title  is  within 
a  border  of  four  pieces,  of  which  the  outer  one  contains  the 
device  of  M.  K.  The  imprint  is  followed  by  the  printer  s  new 
and  less  dangerous  motto,  "  Spes  mea  JeeueP  A  copy  is  in  our 
University  library. 

No.  146  is  Erasmus's  Enchiridion  militia  Cliristiani  Na 
147  is  Hemu  Bodii  Unio  dissidentium.  No.  148  is  an  Oratio  of 
Hen.  Cornelius  Agrippa.  No.  149  is  described  as  Paup.  subvent 
forma  apud  Hyperas  Flandrorum^  No.  151  is  a  Dutch  New 
Testament  No.  152  is  a  French  New  Testament  No.  164  is 
Erasmi  Dedarationes.  No.  165  is  Psaimorum  Interpretatio  Jo. 
Campensis.  No.  166  is  a  French  New  Testament  No.  178  is 
Gulielmi  Gnaphei  Acolasius.     No.  179  is  Galeacii  CapeUtb  de 
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rebus  nuper  in  Italia  gestis  libri  octa.    I  have  not  seen  any  <rf 
these. 

No.  191  beaxs  the  title  Bxblia,  Breves  in  eadem  Anmabitioms, 
Panzer  gives  the  date  February  1534,  but  our  CSambridge  oopj 
has  Jan.  1534,  both  on  the  title  and  at  the  end,  where  tiie 
imprint  runs  Excudebat  MarUnus  Cassar  pro  honesio  viro  Ocde^ 
frido  BumoBo.  Jan.  1534.  The  book  is  a  Latm  Bible  with 
notes,  in  folio ;  and  the  title  is  within  the  same  bolder  of  four 
pieces  (with  the  M.  K.  device  in  the  outer  piecse^,  as  the  Frendi 
Bible  mentioned  above,  No.  139.  The  title  to  the  index  h 
within  the  same  border,  and  bears  the  imprint.  Per  Martinum 
Ccesarem.    1534. 

No.  192  is  a  French  Bible  in  folio,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

No.  193  is  Tindale's  own  second  complete  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  in  English,  No.  4  in  my  list  given  above.  The 
title  which  commences  the  text  has  the  imprint  as  above,  with 
the  date  ''Anno  M.D.xxxiiij.,''  all  within  a  border  of  four  pieces, 
of  which  the  lower  one,  forming  the  sill,  contains  the  trade- 
mark and  initial  (M.  K.)  of  Martin  de  Keyser,  the  printer  of 
the  book.  The  general  title  contains  the  date  "...iynesshed  in 
the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God.  A.  M.D.  &  xxxiiij.  in  the  moneth 
of  Nouember,"  and  is  within  a  border  of  four  pieces,  very  similar 
to  that  round  the  text-title,  but  different,  and  having  a  blank 
shield  in  the  sill. 

Next  to  this  comes  Tindale's  own  third  complete  edition  of 
the  English  New  Testament,  No.  5  in  my  list  given  above.  It 
is  in  small  octavo,  like  the  rest.  The  text-title  bears  the  im- 
print "Anno  M.D.xxxiiii.,"  and  is  within  a  border  of  four  pieces, 
with  the  G.  H.  device  in  the  sill,  as  in  the  LUy  and  Erasmus 
j(No,  123  above),  described  from  the  Peterborough  copy.  The 
general  title,  prefixed  to  the  preliminary  matter,  bears  the  im- 
print, "  Prjoited  in  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  God  M.D.  &  xxxv.," 
and  is  within  a  border  of  four  pieces,  with  a  blank  shield  in  the 
sill.  The  border-pieces  are,  I  believe,  identical  with  those  sur- 
rounding the  general  title  of  the  edition  of  November  1534 
(No.  193  above),  in  spite  of  certain  apparent  and  perplexing 
points  of  difference. 

No.  212  is  Joannis  Coleti  ceditio.     No.  213  is  a  reprint  of 
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the  £i7jf  oitti  EratmmM  'X'X  121  is*:v»  .  mlj  'iinz  i^spt  'in  fill 
imprint  is  to  be  seirii.  sbi-^rzi^  pr«^ri»r[T  -i^r  rri'Ad«:ctf  :/  li-e 
printer  and  the  pnUtdusr  v>  ^oea  .cxikc  N  :.  f  I-l  ft^  /;.  L^, 
Vims  De  eommumwme  rrrmn.  N:-.  ±15  2S  P'^r-z^^ii-fff  Biicikctw^ 
Na  216  is  a  Dntdi  Xe^  T^escaz^efLi.  X  :v  ±^  ^  ui  -r^ii^irc.  << 
PruientiuB,    I  have  doc  «e«=n  acv  c-c  ^nies^  coiks. 

Panzers  ^mialet  tjpo^rapkici  colj  •n:G>r  6:^«~:l  :•:•  :be  jvat 
1536.  On  turning,  for  inS^Rns&ssri-ti  erAuxfrziz^  zhz  zkX'a  i^w 
years»  to  his  predeceaeor  Mahcazre.  I  iyiLfi  iLu  b»juh  oamesk 
Martinus  Caesar  and  Godefei^K  I>i2nf  ti&  Ljd  disapiKaf«d  ac 
once.  In  1537  I  find  frD  oice  -^  either:  ben  as  zix  ?>icc«ding 
years  show  evidenee  thas  Inch  *-A  zhem  Lad  sccoesgon  in 
business,  I  most  ooonnae  mj  list.  Xt  referencies  ar^  to  the 
pages  of  the  volome  of  Maittaxre  «  Anmalet  typo^jpkici,  vhich 
deals  with  this  period. 

278.  Apiid  riduam  Martimi  Lemperevr,  153Sc  12mo.  A 
French  New  Testament. 

309.  ExcudAat  vidua  Martini  Ccetaris  impensis  Joannis 
Coccii.  Ult  Feb.  1539.  8ra  G.  Lilii  De  generibus  nominum, 
etc. 

310.  Apud  Antomium  Gainum,  1540.  Folia  This  is 
described  by  Maittaire  as  Biblia  Latino,  We  have  at  Cambridge 
an  edition  of  the  Biblia.  Breves  in  eadem  Annoiationee  (a  reprint 
of  the  one  noticed  above,  under  Panzers  Xo.  191),  which  bears 
on  the  title,  and  at  the  end  Excudendum  curabat  Antonius 
Chinus  Anno  MDXL.  There  are  no  borders  or  device,  but  the 
types  and  initials  seem  to  be  those  of  Martin  de  Keyser ;  and, 
if  my  suggestion  below  should  be  verified,  no  doubt  AntoniAS 
Goinus  succeeded  the  widow  of  Martin  de  Keyser.  This  may 
be  the  book  intended  by  Maittaire. 

312.  Impensis  Anlonii  Dumm.  1540.  4to.  The  book  is  De 
Melancholia  ex  Galeni,  Rufi...voluminibus  collectanea... Matthia 
Theodoro  Melanelio  interprete. 

We  have  at  Cambridge  another  book  by  the  same  translator, 
a  version  of  Galen's  Utrum  conceptus  in  ntero  sit  animal.  At 
the  end  is  the  imprint,  "  Antverpiae  Impendio  Antonii  Duman 
excxisum.  Anno  Christiano  MDXL.  Mens.  Sept."  There  is  no 
border  or  device ;  but  the  book  is  in  quarto,  and  I  have  not 
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seen  as  yet  any  separate  or  border-deyiee  mitaUe  ifior  ImoqIdi  cf 

this  size. 

319.  Imprim.  Antonio  Dumao  JSgidimM  (hprnmrn.  1640L 
Sva  This  is  the  incomplete  way  in  whidi  IfaittaOTS  notiees  the 
imprint  of  the  DicUucahu  aiUore  Jaccbo  ZemOo  0fmd  Brmiamm 

ludimagistro. 

322.  Per  Antonium  de  la  Hayt.  1541.  Folia  Hm  is  no 
doubt  Maittaire's  inaccurate  Latin  rendering  of  one  of  tki 
imprints  to  be  found  in  the  French  BiUe  of  Jan.  IS^  154il»  df 
which  we  fortunately  have  a  copy  at  Oambridge.  A.t  the  end^ 
after  giving  the  exact  date,  we  read,  '*  E«n  Anuera  par  Anioim 
des  OoU.  Spes  mea  Jesus."  At  the  beginning,  on  the  title,  ii 
"  En  Anuers,  powr  Antoine  de  la  Haye,  demourant  an  Fan  ds 
nostre  Dame.  An.  M.D.  zlL"  The  types,  cuts»  bottlers^  aod 
border-device,  are  all  those  of  Martin  de  Keyaer,  as  need  in 
1534,  in  the  Latin  Bible  noticed  above  under  Panzer's  Na  191; 
and  the  two  years  privilege  granted  to  him  Nov.  21^  1639^ 
is  here  re{»inted.  It  seems  therefore  £Bdr  to  infar^  fix>m  ibi» 
book: 

(1)  That  in  ''  par  Antoine  des  Gois,"  a  phrase  strictly  used 
of  a  printer,  we  may  trace  the  "  Antonius  Goinus**  of  1640 ;  and 
that  he  was  the  successor  of  the  "  Vidua  Martini  Caesaris "  of 
1538  and  1539,  and  thus  the  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  trade- 
mark of  Martin  de  Keyser,  as  a  printer ;  and, 

(2)  That  in ''  pour  Antoine  de  la  Haye,"  a  phrase  strictly 
used  of  a  pvhlisher  or  undertaker  of  the  cost  of  a  book,  we  may 
see  the  French  name  of  the  ''Antonius  Dumseus,"  at  whose 
impendio  or  impensis,  as  a  publisher,  certain  books  were  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  1540;  and  that  he  was  the  successor  in  this 
business  of  Godefiidus  Dumasus  or  Godfried  van  der  Haghes, 
who  published  so  many  of  the  books  printed  by  Martin  de 
Keyser. 

But,  whether  all  these  inferences  be  accepted  or  not,  two 
facts  result,  I  think,  clearly  from  Maittaire's  and  Panzer's  lists, 
as  verified  where  possible  by  actual  copies : 

First,  we  have  three  several  devices,  with  the  initial  M.  EL, 
belonging  to  an  Antwerp  printer,  whose  name  appears  as 
Martin  de  Keyser  when  the  book  is  in  his  native  language,  as 
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Martinas  Cksu-  or  Cjcaam  w^iiea  zbar  l)»:^  is  in  L^ria.  *$  Vtf^in 
Lempereur  when  in  Fr^xxh,  ASfi  jibs^ilj  s5  M.&r:<rn  Esewtovt 
when  in  Ei^wh 

SeeondlT,  we  hare  a  l»3r4rr  4rri!i?,  wiih  :i-r  iriiiil  G.  H^ 
belonging  to  an  Antverp  h'A^tupler^  w!^>  appaears  as  G\>defr>iu$ 
Domsos  when  the  htKik  \&  in  Luin  «a$  all  kis  l»x^<  meciioifeieJ 
by  Panzer  are):  while  one  wk>  t$  to  all  appearance  his  soooeis^Y 
is  called  Antonio^  Dnnutos  in  L^dn.  and  An:o:ne  de  la  Have 
in  French  booksu 

Judging  frxnn  the  bshi>>n  which  we  kn«>w  to  have  Wen 
adopted  bj  Martin  de  Kerser,  and  many  other  printers  and 
literati  of  that  dar,  I  cannot  hot  beliere  that  both  the  Dumdei. 
Ctodefiidos  and  Antonios,  woold  appear  with  the  name  Van  der 
Haghen,  if  we  could  bot  trace  any  Datch  books  productd  by  or 
for  either  of  them.  Of  my  aathorities»  Pknxer  is  eighty  ami 
Maittaire  a  hondred  and  fiftr  rear?  old:  so  that  a  rerv 
moderate  search  in  the  [Heaent  day  woald  assuredly  be  rewarded 
by  our  finding  mcve  than  one  Dutch  book  of  the  kind. 

After  aU  that  has  been  said,  it  will  perhaps  be  assumed  that 
I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  Tindale's  New  Testament  of 
1534-35  was  printed  tor  Godfned  ran  der  Haghen  (G.  H., 
Qodefridus  Dumsus)  by  Martin  de  Keyser.  But  although  I 
have  brought  forward  a  omsiderable  amount  of  evidence  to 
show  the  business  connexion  existing  between  the  two  men, 
yet  Mr  Fry's  facsimiles,  so  fax  from  leading  me  to  assert  that 
the  book  was  actually  printed  by  Keyser,  rather  tend  to  make 
me  doubt  the  &ct  altogether.  I  have  made  no  comparison  of 
the  originals,  and  Mr  Fry's  copies,  being  lithographed  hand- 
tracings,  are  no  doubt  more  or  less  unserviceable  for  purposes  of 
minute  comparison.  But  if  they  are  even  moderately  faithful 
copies,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  results,  which  he  offers,  of 
his  comparison  of  certain  cuts  in  the  editions  of  M.  K.,  November 
1534,  and  O.  H.,  1534-35.  Mr  Fry  sap  (page  59),  speaking 
of  the  edition  of  G.  H.,  1534-35:  *It  corresponds  with  the 
edition  by  Emperowr  in  the  following  particulars.  The  border 
of  the  first  title  of  this  edition  is  identical  with  both  the  titles 
in  1634.  The  woodcuts  of  the  four  Evangelists,  the  seven-line 
capitals  A  B  F  P  T  S. . .  are  also  identical.'     He  proceeds  to  say 
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that  nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  prints  ci  a  hoA  firom 
the  identity  of  materials  used.    Now,  in  the  fimt  plaoe.  the 
borders  of  the  two  titles  of  the  edition  of  M.  EL»  1684,  so  &r 
from  being  themselves  identical,  as  Mr  Fry  states,  are  wholly 
different,  though  showing  a  general  resemblaiioe  in  design.    It 
is  only  necessary  to  look  at  Mr  Fr/s  plate  8,  to  see  difForences 
in  all  the  four  pieces  of  the  border,  apart  fix>m  the  fieu^  that  the 
sill  of  the  text-title  contains  the  device  of  Martin  de  Keyaer, 
while  the  sill  of  the  general  title  contains  a  blank  ahiekL    In 
the  edition  of  G.  H.,  1534-35,  the  border  of  the  text-title 
consists  of  four  pieces,  of  which  the  sill  contains  the  device  of 
G.  H.;   while  the  border  of  the  general  title  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  general  title  of  the  pjreceding  edition 
(Nov.  1534),  and  only  differing  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  perplexing  breaks  in  the  outer  margin.    Judging  bom 
this  title-page  alone,  there  would  be  no  inconsistency,  so  far,  in 
looking  upon  Martin  de  Eeyser  as  the  printer,  and  GodMed  van 
der  Haghen  as  the  publisher,  of  the  volume.    Mr  Fry  proceeds, 
however,  to  say  that  the  woodcuts  of  the  four  Evangelists  (he 
might  have  added,  of  the  Pentecost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Acts),  and  the  seven-line  initials  A  B  F  P  S  T,  are  identical 
But  on  comparing  his  plate  4  (M.  E.  1534)  with  his  plates  6,  7, 
8  (G.  H.  1534-35),  it  is  true  that  the  identity  of  design  is 
evident ;  but  (if  his  tracings  are  at  all  to  be  trusted)  the  total 
difference  of  execution  in  minute  detcdls  is  equally  patent.    It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  printer  would  have  duplicate 
letters  and  cuts  so  closely  resembling  one  another,  unless  they 
were  such  as  to  be  wanted  for  use  more  than  once  on  the  same 
side  of  a  sheet,  which  of  course  cannot  be  said  of  these.    That 
at  least  is  my  experience  of  the  cases  where  such  duplicates  are 
found.    A  careful  comparison  of  the  numberless  Dutch,  French, 
and  English  New  Testaments  and  other  small  octavos  which 
issued  from  the  various  Antwerp  presses  about  this  period, 
made  by  one  who  has  an  eye  trained  to  observe  these  minute 
details  of  printing,  would,  I  feel  certain,  reveal  this  unknown 
printer. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing 
at  this  time  to  avow  s}rmpathy  with  a  man   like  Tindale. 
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Martin  de  Eeyser  may  have  lost  courage  after  printing  the 
edition  of  November  1634.  His  bold  motto  "Sola  fides  sufficit," 
which  he  used  (so  far  as  I  know)  only  from  1525  to  1529, 
evidently  gave  offence  to  some,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  careful 
way  in  which  it  has  been  inked  out  in  the  Cambridge  copy  of 
the  Horctce  and  Juvenal  of  1529.  In  1530  he  adopted  the  less 
compromising  motto  of  "  Spes  mea  Jesus,"  which  was  continued 
by  his  successor.  Little  is  known  of  Tindale  s  own  history 
during  the  two  years  which  preceded  his  martyrdom  in  April, 
1536 ;  and  as  Martin  de  Keyser  and  Godfiied  van  der  Haghen 
both  disappear  in  this  very  year,  we  can  well  believe  that  they 
must  both  have  become  aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of  their 
undertakings ;  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  suppression  of 
the  name  of  the  actual  printer  of  such  a  book  as  the  New 
Testament  of  1534-35. 

But,  whoever  may  turn  out  to  have  printed  the  book,  I 
cannot  think  that  we  need  any  longer  hesitate  to  look  upon 
Godfried  van  der  Haghen  as  its  publisher;  and,  this  point 
being  settled,  the  way  stands  open  for  a  fresh  investigation  of 
the  productions  of  the  several  Antwerp  presses  at  which  it  may 
possibly  have  been  printed. 

If  Panzer,  the  one  true  naturalist  among  general  biblio- 
graphers, had  more  followers  in  the  present  day,  our  knowledge 
of  these  matters  would  advance  very  much  more  rapidly  than 
it  does.  Put  a  book,  about  which  you  are  anxious  to  learn 
something,  among  its  fellows,  that  is,  among  the  productions  of 
the  same  and  neighbouring  presses,  look  at  its  surroundings  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  your  questions  will  solve  themselves.  You 
will  be  saved  from  all  inducement  to  rash  speculation.  The 
facts  will  speak  for  themselves  before  you  even  have  time  to 
hazard  a  foolish  conjecture.  An  examination  of  the  actual 
books  in  Panzer's  list  alone  would  be  sure  to  bring  out  many 
interesting  points;  and  if  my  friend  M.  Ferdinand  vander 
Haeghen  will  examine,  with  this  view,  some  of  the  precious 
stores  under  his  charge  in  the  University  Library  at  Ghent,  I 
feel  sure  that  his  bibliographical  instinct  and  well-trained  eye 
could  not  fail  to  solve  all  these  difficulties  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.   I  have  myself  made  no  investigations  worth  mentioning, 
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and  at  this  moment  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  mateiiib  "for 
pursuing  the  subject.  I  was  struck  by  an  entary  of  Dr  Boehmer'a 
in  his  catalogue.  I  took  down  Panzer  and  Maittaire^  wrote  oat 
the  several  entries  of  the  kindred  books,  and  looked  at  the  half- 
dozen  volumes  on  the  list  which  our  Uniyersity  Library  affords. 
Certain  conclusions  were  at  once  forced  upon  me.  ^e  book 
from  Peterborough  put  the  matter  in  a  still  clearer  light,  by 
just  giving  me  that  evidence  at  first  hand,  without  which  it  is 
so  difficult  to  feel  anything  like  conviction.  I  mention  these 
things  merely  to  show  that  what  is  wanted  for  the  solution  of  a 
bibliographical  problem  is  not  ingenuity  of  speculation,  but 
simply  honest  and  patient  observation  of  fcusU  allowed  to  speak 
for  themselves.  When  will  our  leading  bibliographers  adopt 
this  method  in  practice,  and  cease  merely  praising  it  in  others  ? 

[Note.  Page  365.  I  may  add  two  books  which  give  earlier  dates  fin' 
Martin  Keyser's  widow  aud  Antoine  des  Goia  than  those  quoted  from 
Maittaire. 

Catalogi  duo  operum  Erasmi ...  Antwerpise  apad  Tiduam  Martiiii 
CsBsaris,  expensia  loannis  Coccy  circiter  Calen.  Aagn.  anno  Hnzxxvn.  8*. 

CommetUaria  Nxii  Amerbachii  in  Oceronis  tres  Itbrot  de  OjfieiU, 
AntwerpisB  ezcadendam  curabat  Antonius  Goinus,  Anno  m.d.xxxix.  8*. 

Page  366.  In  1884  the  Vergauwen  Catalogue  (Part  2)  enabled  him  to 
verify  his  conjecture.  No.  27  is  a  Eusebius  in  Dutch  ^  Gheprent  in...  1534 
Tantwerpen  by  my  Govaert  van  der  haghen.'    P. 

Mr  E.  Gordon  Duff  informs  me  that  in  the  Registers  qf  St  Ltik^s  Gild 
cU  Antwerp,  edited  by  Messrs  Rombauts  and  Van  Lerius,  'Govaert  (van 
der  Haghen),  in  de  Pant,  prynttere^  occurs  under  the  year  1533.  He  also 
gives  me  the  description  of  a  book  (which  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Vergauwen  catalogue):  Die  Historie  die  men  heet  EceUnastica, 
gheprent  md  ende  xxxiin  Tantwerpen  in  onser  Liever  Vrouwen  Pant  by 
my  Govaert  Van  der  Haghen.  4*.    J.] 
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XXII.  The  President's  Address  at  the  opening 
OF  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Cambridge,    Sept.    5,    1882.      With    an    Ap- 

PENDIX\ 

[The  details  of  the  working  of  the  University  Library  promised  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  following  address  were  brought  before  the 
members  of  the  Association  when  they  visited  the  library  on  Friday  after- 
noon, September  8,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  They  are  here  thrown  into 
an  appendix  in  a  slightly  fuller  form. 

Two  notes  are  added,  on  questions  intimately  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cambridge  meeting.  One  forms  the  introduction  to  a 
paper  relating  to  local  libraries  considered  as  museums  of  local  author^ 
ship  and  printing,  which  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  in  connexion 
with  Mr  W.  H.  K.  Wright's  paper  on  local  bibliography.  The  other  is 
a  contribution  to  the  vexed  question  of  size-notation,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  report  presented  to  the  Cambridge  meeting  by  a  Committee 

appointed  a  year  ago. 

H.  B.] 

'What  can  the  Library  Association  gain  by  visiting  Cam- 
bridge?' is  a  question  which,  if  asked  once,  has  been  put  to 
me  fifty  times  and  more  during  the  past  year.  Now,  while 
giving  the  Association  a  hearty  welcome  to  Cambridge,  as 
hearty  a  welcome  (I  can  honestly  say)  as  they  have  received, 
or  are  likely  to  receive,  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  I  feel 
bound,  at  the  outset  of  our  proceedings,  to  give  some  answer  to 
this  question ;  not  so  much,  however,  to  satisfy  the  somewhat 
cynical,  though  perhaps  legitimate,  curiosity  of  those  who  ask, 
as  to  afford  a  clue  to  the  stranger  who  comes  among  us,  eager 

1  Published  as  Memorandum  No.  7,  October,  18S2. 
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to  gain  experience  in  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  yet  apt 
to  lose  his  way  for  want  of  the  necessary  guidance. 

There  are  three  definitious  w'hich  I  must  in  the  first  place 
ask  you  to  accept,  seeing  that  much  of  what  I  shall  have  to 
say  depends  upon  a  clear  Tinciei-standing  of  these'  points.  What 
is  a  Library?  What  is  a  Librarian  ?  What  is  the  Library 
Association  to  which  we  all  helong  ?     My  definitions  are  these ; 

(1)  A  IMmiry  is  a  co!li;cti*>n  of  books  brought  together  for 
the  use  of  those  who  wish  to  road  them ;  these  readers  falling 
for  the  most  part  into  the  two  verj'  distinct  classes  of  readers  of 
books  and  writers  of  hooka. 

(2)  A  Librarian  is  one  who  earns  his  living  by  attending 
to  the  wants  of  those  for  whose  use  the  libraty  under  his  cha^a 
exists ;  his  primary  duty  being,  in  the  widest  possihle  sense  of 
the  phrase,  to  save  the  time  of  those  who  seek  his  service& 

(3)  The  Library  A880ciaHon  is  an  organised  collection  (tf 
librarians  and  others  interested  in  the  administratioD  of  libiariea, 
who  come  together  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
notes  and  interchanging  experience,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  general  improvement  in  the  machinery  by  which  the  work  of 
a  library  is  carried  on. 

We  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  purely  professional  body.  So  &r 
as  our  profession  is  concerned,  we  are  neither  the  producers  nor 
the  consumers  of  books,  neither  writers  nor  readers ;  we  are  the 
middlemen,  to  whom  all  who  read  to  any  purpose,  and  all  who 
write,  are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come  for  help.  If  any  one 
not  personally  concerned  with  the  administration  of  a  library 
joins  our  Association,  we  attribute  the  foot  to  the  known 
charm  which  books  and  their  belongings  never  fail  to  exercise 
over  certain  minds;  we  welcome  him  gladly,  and  we  expre« 
a  charitable  hope  that  in  the  thick  of  professional  discusuon  he 
may  find  something  to  repay  him  for  his  venture. 

Of  the  Library,  and  of  the  Librarian  I  am  bound  to  say 
something,  although  my  chief  anxiety  is  to  draw  your  attention 
to  certain  details  of  library  work,  in  which  Cambridge  ought  to 
afford  to  many  of  you  points  of  comparison  which  are  well  worth 
studying.  I  say  this  without  any  hesitation,  without  any  fear 
of  being  thought  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  is  done 
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fioUTcea  are  well  husbanded  and  made  useful  for  a  higher  c 
of  work  by  good  managemei  it ,  donations  flow  in ;  and  men  wl 
■iave  spent  half  a  life-time  and  half  a  fortune  upon  the  fon» 
tion  of  a  library  will  leave  or  even  give  their  books  to  a  plai 
where  they  feel  confidence  that  good  use  will  be  made  of  then 
This  is  the  process  by  which  all  our  great  libraries  have  be4 
formed.  I  have  do  reason  to  fear  contradiction  if  I  say  that  i 
every  library  of  note  in  the  kingdom  down  to  the  last  fifty  q 
sixty  years  the  bought  books  formed  but  a  veiy  minute  porlHI 
of  the  whole  collectioD  in  comparison  with  those  which  mj 
^ven  or  bequeathed 

Every  libraiy  formed  by  one  man  and  left  to  the  more  fl 
leas  public  library  of  an  institution,  must  needs  contain  masj 
books  for  which  no  immediate  use  can  be  found  among  llii 
habitual  frequenters  of  the  pkco.  It  is  at  this  point,  therefoi^ 
that  the  antiquarian  element  first  appears,  an  element  which  ] 
may  safely  say  was  as  heartily  despised  by  our  forefathers  beftm 
the  Reformation  as  it  is  despised,  not  to  say  detested,  by  mauj 
excellent  people  in  the  present  day.  Any  one  who  has  ei- 
amined  the  inventories  of  early  libraries  before  the  RefomiatiM 
will  be  familiar  with  the  ntite  of  'old  and  useless  books'  [libn 
vetusti  et  inuliles)  applied  to  early  copies  of  the  Gospels,  eail] 
volumes  of  Anglo-Sason  literature,  and  other  such,  which  fros 
their  purely  practical  point  of  view  were  treated  as  so  mud 
rubbish,  fit  only  for  the  waste-paper  basket,  while  to  ub,  unles 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Quarterl 
Review,  the  same  volumes  are  justly  looked  upon  as  pricelet 
and  unique  remnants  of  a  literature  which  would  otherwise  fc 
wholly  lost  to  us.  This  antiquarian  element  may  fairly  be  sai 
to  have  come  into  existence  after  the  Reformation.  We  » 
remember  the  interesting  paper  which  our  excellent  Treasure 
gave  us  last  year  on  the  necessity  of  ridding  our  libraries  < 
obsolete  books,  and  from  his  point  of  view  and  that  of  th 
library  which  he  represents,  I  think  he  was  undoubtedly  righ' 
Each  library  must  be  governed  according  to  its  particular  coD 
stitution,  or,  as  I  should  say,  the  treatment  which  each  librar 
requires  must  depend  upon  the  stage  of  development  which  i 
has  reached.     It  was  precisely  this  line  which  the  advocates  o 
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the  Reforming  movement  followed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  when  they  made  an  almost  clean  sweep  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  old  learning  which  they  found,  or  sometimes- 
mistakenly  thought  they  found,  in  our  University  and  College 
libraries.  We  must  not  suppose  that  they  hated  books,  that 
they  hated  learning ;  but  they  did  not  and  could  not  see  that 
any  good  result  was  likely  to  arise  from  having  the  shelves  of 
their  libraries  filled  with  what  they  considered  certainly  poison- 
ous, and  (as  they  hoped)  henceforth  obsolete,  books.  Even  with 
Archbishop  Parker,  who  outlived  this  movement  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  may  truly  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  of  the  long  line 
of  modem  book-collectors,  we  often  find  an  apologetic  tone, 
which  sounds  strangely  in  our  ears,  when  he  puts  a  note  into  a 
volume,  explaining  to  posterity  that  it  is  desirable  to  preserve 
specimens  of  such  and  such  books,  however  undesirable  or  useless 
they  may  be  considered  from  the  customary  point  of  view.  But 
I  must  return  to  my  point.  When  the  antiquarian  element 
becomes  developed  in  a  library,  a  higher  stage  still  is  reached. 
By  this  I  mean,  what  I  must  be  allowed  to  consider  a  higher 
stage  in  the  character  and  in  the  usefulness  of  a  library.  To 
any  one  engaged  in  historical  research  upon  any  subject  it  soon 
becomes  manifest  that  this  destruction  of  obsolete  books  which 
our  forefathers  encouraged,  led  to  the  result,  which  we  their 
successors  now  find  so  extremely  inconvenient,  that  many 
books  which  alone  contain  certain  pieces  of  much  desired  in- 
formation, have  come  down  to  us  in  single  copies,  or  at  best 
in  copies  preserved  in  some  half-dozen  widely  scattered  libra- 
ries, where  for  want  of  a  printed  catalogue  they  are  for  the 
present  as  good  as  lost.  Hence  arises  a  new  demand.  The 
library  which,  in  the  lower  stages  which  I  have  noticed  already, 
contained  nothing  but  common  books  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
its  habitual  frequenters,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more,  as  its 
contents  are  better  known,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  to  students 
living  at  a  distance  sometimes,  as  we  know,  of  many  thousand 
miles,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  examining  these  books,  of  which 
the  library  in  question  is  the  only  known  repository.  Thus  it  is 
that  by  the  existence  of  this  antiquarian  element  in  its  com- 
position,  whether  of  old  printed  books  or  manuscripts,  the 
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librtuy  acqaiics  a  prestige  which  io  its  earlier  stages  it  could 
never  have  posaeased;  and  the  appreciation  of  this  prestige  is 
apt  to  make  its  importance  taoro  keenly  felt  among  those  on 
the  spot,  who  had  never  before  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
treasures  of  which  they  were  the  guardians. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  stage  in  the  development  of  a 
library  of  which  I  need  take  any  account.  The  very  existence 
of  treaaures  which  it  is  seen  can  never  be  replaced,  leads 
naturally  to  the  formation  of  a  reserved  portion  of  the  library, 
where  the  most  precious  things  are  brought  together  as  into  a 
museum ;  and  it  is  eventually  found  that  they  are  deserving 
of  a  study  of  quite  a  different  kind.  They  become,  like 
specimens  in  any  other  museum,  the  object  of  more  or  less 
scientific  investigation,  while  they  are  none  the  less  avail- 
able for  the  purely  literary  purpose  for  which  they  may 
need  to  be  consulted.  IS  their  home  be  the  central  libraty 
of  any  town  or  district,  this  museum  will  rapidly  absorb  all 
local  antiquities  in  the  way  of  books  and  other  qiedmens  of 
printing,  and  these  again  will  demand  their  own  special 
study.  But  as  I  shall  have  to  say  something  on  this  h^id  in 
connexion  with  Mr  Wright's  paper  on  Local  Bibliography*, 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here,  and  I 
am  content  to  pass  on. 

About  the  Librarian  I  need  not  say  much,  as  you  will  to- 
morrow have  the  benefit  of  hearing  &om  Mr  Tedder  his  views, 
and  I  hope  his  experience,  on  librarianship  as  a  profession. 
When  I  define  a  Ubrarian  as  'one  who  earns  his  living  by 
attending  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whose  use  the  library  under 
his  charge  exists,'  you  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  in  what 
respect  my  Ubrarian  or  his  assistant  differs  from  a  bookseller 
or  bookseller's  assistant  The  only  substantial  difference  which 
I  see  consists  in  this :  that  the  bookseller  cat«rB  for  the  reader 
or  writer  of  books,  in  order  to  make  what  living  he  can ;  while 
the  librarian  caters  for  the  same  people,  in  order  to  make  such 
Uving  as  the  trustees  of  his  library  assign  to  him.  In  saying 
this  I  do  not  consider  that  I  either  degrade  the  one  occupation 

>  See  Appendix,  No.  n.    Hote  on  local  Ubrariea  oonudeivd  w 
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or  exalt  the  other.  Everything  depends,  and  must  depend, 
upon  the  individual  man.  If  you  have  been  able  to  follow  my 
sketch  of  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  a  library,  you 
will  easily  follow  my  meaning  here  when  I  say  that  the  librarian 
follows  precisely  the  same  stages.  By  the  bookseller  I  mean  not 
the  publisher  proper,  whose  dealings  with  his  author  must 
always  be  more  or  less  purely  commercial,  but  the  bookseller 
who  collects  and  sells  books  new  and  old,  who  knows  the  books 
themselves  and  not  merely  their  value  in  the  market,  who  caters 
for  the  real  student  rather  than  for  the  rich  collector,  the  class 
of  which  old  William  Pickering,  C.  J.  Stewart,  and  others  whom 
I  could  mention  are  such  splendid  types.  In  the  lowest  grade  of 
library,  neither  bookseller  nor  librarian  will  have  much  to  raise 
them  to  any  high  state  of  culture.  But  for  both  men,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  writers  of  good  books  or  even  with 
students  who  are  content  not  to  write,  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  helping  these  men  to  find  the  books  they  want,  compels 
them,  if  they  are  in  any  way  worth  their  salt,  to  enter  into  their 
wants  and  gain  some  acquaintance  with  the  varied  subjects 
which  they  are  studying.  It  is  this  constant  intercourse  between 
the  genuine  student  and  the  man  who  supplies  his  wants,  which 
forms  such  a  humanising  training  to  the  librarian  and  the  book- 
seller alike,  when  it  is  not  primarily  the  market  value  of  the 
book  which  is  wanted  (however  necessary  this  knowledge  may 
be),  but  the  intrinsic  value  and  quality  and  contents-  of  the 
book.  The  librarian  under  these  circumstances  is  one  whose  life 
is  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  and  the  more  it 
is  so,  the  more,  most  assuredly,  will  he  find  himself  appreciated. 
When  I  say  that  his  primary  duty  is  to  save  the  time  of  those 
who  fi:^quent  his  library,  I  of  course  use  these  words  in  their 
very  broadest  sense.  It  will  consist  in  procuring  the  right  books, 
in  procuring  them  and  making  them  ready  for  use  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  in  having  them  well  and  rationally  catalogued, 
and  easily  to  be  found  in  their  places.  Our  friends  in 
Cambridge  have  had  so  much  experience  of  our  shortcomings 
in  many  of  these  points,  while  we  see  how  important  the 
minutes  are,  which  a  stranger  has  to  waste  while  his  wants 
are  being  supplied,  that  I  have  been  forced  into  the  adoption 
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of  this  formula  aa  best  expressing  the  primary  duties  of  any 
one  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  a  library.  But  I  must 
leave  these  suggestions,  and  hasten  to  give  you  that  alight 
guide  to  what  you  may  expect  to  find  here,  which  I  promised 
at  the  beginning. 

As  I  have  aasutned  that  the  object  of  these  meetings  of 
the  Library  Association  is  to  enable  our  members  to  visit 
different  libraries  and  to  compare  notes  and  interchange  ex- 
perience with  their  fellow-librarians,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
(1)  something  of  what  Cambridge  libraries  are,  and  (2)  to  direct 
your  attentiim  to  certain  points  which  you  will,  in  my  opinion, 
find  worth  your  consideration. 

It  will  perhaps  be  &  matter  of  tturprise  to  aumu  to  laani  that, 
putting  aside  all  such  more  or  leas  private  institutions  as  the 
Union  Society  and  other  similar  bodies  which  possess  some  of 
them  very  useful  collections  of  books,  there  are  twenty-nine 
libraries  in  Cambridge  which  deserve  more  or  less  considera- 
tion. Of  these  the  Town  claims  two  and  the  University 
twenty-seven. 

About  the  Central  Free  Library  at  the  Quildhall,  and  the 
Barnwell  Branch  Library,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  g^ning 
on  the  spot  information  better  and  more  direct  than  I  can 
give.  Though  of  comparatively  recent  date,  like  all  the  Free 
Libraries,  it  has  already  reached  what  I  have  called  both  the 
antiquarian  and  the  museum  stage  of  development,  and  every- 
thing points  to  continued  advance  under  the  direction  of  my 
friend  Mr  Pink,  who  has  watched  over  it  throughout  its  infancy 
and  subsequent  growth.  As,  next  to  this  place  where  we  are 
at  this  moment,  the  Free  Library  may  be  said  to  form  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Association  in  Cambridge,  it  would  be 
waste  of  your  time  for  me  to  do  more  than  give  it  the  place  of 
honour  in  my  list. 

In  dealing  with  the  University  I  must  make  a  distinction 
between  the  University  properly  so  called  and  the  Colleges.  I 
hope  that  a  very  brief  sketch  will  serve  in  some  measure  to 
enable  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Cambridge  to  form 
something  like  an  accurate  notion  of  what  must  be  to  every 
stranger  a  most  complicated  system.     The  English  Universities 
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enetgy  of  the  movement  in  Oxford  against  the  old  learning,  and 
tiie  comparative  sluggishness  of  our  own  university,  may  be  in 
part  the  cause  of  thf  fiiet  that,  while  we  still  have  a,  number  of 
links  to  witness  the  continuity  of  our  own  library,  the  destxuctioD 
at  Ozfcffd  was  so  thoroughgoing  that  no  vestige  has  been 
preserved,  and  Sir  Thonia.s  Bidlcy  must  bo  looked  upon  as  the 
actual  creator  rather  than  the  restorer  of  the  libraxy  which 
beam  his  name  Drastic  remedies  were,  we  know,  applied  even 
to  oar  own  libruy  iii  the  n;ign  of  Edward  the  Sixth :  but  by  » 
sort  of  Demess  the  very  man  who  as  Proctor  di'clarc-d  the  vot«  of 
the  Senate  by  which  our  library  was  doomed  to  pillage  was  the 
veiy  man  who  in  afler  yeats  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
restoration  of  the  library  to  more  than  its  previous  magnificence. 
It  is  to  this  Dr  Andrew  Feme,  Master  of  Peterhouse,  the  fiiend 
of  Archbishop  Parker  and  other  leading  men  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  we  really  owe  not  only  the  complete  restoration  of  our 
library  but  also  the  first  permanent  endowment  of  a  lihraiias. 
I  need  not  trouble  you  with  details  of  the  noble  libraries  of 
Holdfiworth,  Lucas,  Hacket  and  Moore,  which  came  to  us  during 
the  sixty  years  succeeding  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy,  nor 
with  more  than  the  mention  of  what  was  more  fruitful  than  all 
these,  the  national  gift  of  the  Copyright  Act  during  the  same 
period,  an  Act  which  has  provided  us,  at  an  infinitesimal  cost, 
with  a  perpetual  supply  of  what  may  truly  be  called  the  very 
bread  of  our  life,  the  staple  food  of  our  own  national  literature. 
Details  of  our  principal  endowments  you  can  easily  find  in  the  • 
commonest  guide-books,  and  1  have  no  intention  of  giving  you 
orally  information  which  you  will  do  better  to  read  at  leisure  for 
yourselves. 

Some  of  my  friends,  even  in  Cambridge,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  me  speak  of  seven  associated  libraries  in  connexion  with 
the  University.  But  when  I  speculate  upon  the  probable  con- 
tents of  Mr  Bowker's  paper  on  the  work  of  the  librarians  of  our 
own  century  in  preparation  for  our  successors  of  the  Twentieth, 
I  find  a  pleasure  in  drawing  out  lines  which  my  successors  will 
I  hope  one  day  fill  up  in  a  way  really  worthy  of  the  University. 
There  are  several  departments  of  University  study  which  are  at 
present  provided  with  special  collections,  in  each  of  which  it 
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pleases  me  to  see  the  nucleus  of  a  special  branch  library  for  the 
freest  possible  use  of  those  who  are  studying  these  several  sub- 
jecta  One  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  to  my  mind,  is  the  way  in  which  the  private  library  of 
a  specialist  like  Gough  or  Malone,  has  become,  when  bequeathed 
to  Oxford,  the  germ  of  a  still  more  precious  collection  in  which 
the  University  has  constituted  itself  the  man's  heir  and  con- 
tinued his  collection.  So  with  us,  I  look  upon  the  small  library 
attached  by  gift  to  the  Divinity  School  and  now  preserved  there, 
the  old  library  of  the  Modem  History  School  smd  the  more 
recent  Political  Economy  collection  of  Professor.  Pryme,  together 
with  the  equally  special  libraries  of  the  Antiquarian  and  Philo- 
logical Societies,  all  four  now  temporarily  housed  in  the  New 
Museums,  as  capable,  one  and  all,  of  a  wide  development  for  the 
uqe  of  special  students,  after  the  model  of  the  recently  or- 
ganised Philosophical  Library.  This  last,  owing  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mr  J.  W. 
Clark,  has  now  been  thrown  open  as  a  scientific  library  free  to 
all  who  are  engaged  in  those  branches  of  study  which  display 
to  the  utmost  the  vitality  of  Cambridge  work.  Only  let  the 
others  be  worked  on  the  same  principle  and  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  we  may  yet  see  a  group  of  libraries  all  working  harmoniously, 
with  the  University  Library  as  a  centre  and  feeder  of  the  rest. 

I  have  omitted  only  one  belonging  to  the  University  which 
cannot  be  included  in  the  same  category  as  those  just  men- 
,  tioned,  though  it  may  perfectly  be  worked  in  the  same  spirit ; 
I  mean  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  Here  the  library  of  necessity 
falls  into  a  subordinate  position,  being  overshadowed  by  the 
more  precious  collection  of  pictures  and  engravings.  Lord  Fitz- 
william's  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  nobleman's  library  of  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Much  is  here  of  course  to 
illustrate  his  own  special  collections,  though  this  is  far  from 
being  the  exclusive  character  of  the  library;  and  constant 
additions  are  being  made  to  render  it  useful,  especially  to  the 
student  of  art  and  archaeology.  The  more  recent  addition  of 
Colonel  Leake's  library  is  an  instance  of  that  special  develop- 
ment which  I  have  alluded  to  before  as  such  a  hopeful  course 
of  action. 
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I  have  left  but  little  space  for  the  College  libraries,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  day's  coming  work  urges  me  to  be  brief.  I  will 
just  enumerate  the  seventeen  Colleges,  that  you  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Peterhouse,  our  only  thirteenth-century  College,  is  one  d 
the  few  which  preserved  its  books  nearly  intact  through  the 
storm  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  the  fourteenth-century  Colleges,  Clare,  Trinity,  Pembroke, 
Gonville  and  Caius,  Trinity  Hall,  and  Corpus  Christi,  much 
might  be  said,  but  I  cannot  say  it.  Clare  has  some  priceless 
books  but  is  as  yet  little  explored.  For  Trinity  College  you 
will  have  an  exhaustive  paper  from  our  Vice-President,  Mr 
Sinker,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate  his  remarks.  Pem- 
broke has  lately  built  a  new  library,  and  has  taken  a  fresh  start ; 
a  collection  which  embodies  the  whole  library  of  Bishop  An- 
drewes  cannot  well  be  devoid  of  interest.  Qonville  and  Caius 
College,  as  you  will  see  under  Mr  Bensly's  guidance,  contains 
many  most  precious  things,  and  like  Peterhouse  preserved  itself 
from  destruction  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Trinity  Hall  libraiy 
is  a  great  curiosity  in  itself,  as  containing  a  rare  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  libraries  were  arranged  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago.  I  hope  much  that  Mr  Clark  will  be  able  to 
give  you  some  interesting  details  about  it  when  you  visit  it. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  as  you  know,  is  famous  for  the  librar)'  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  Mr  Lewis  will  spare  no  pains  to  introduce 
you  to  the  principal  treasures  of  the  collection,  which  is  quite 
unrivalled  in  England. 

Of  the  fifteenth-century  colleges,  Magdalene,  King's,  Christ's, 
Queens',  St  Catharine's,  and  Jesus  College,  all  oflFer  various 
attractions,  though  almost  exclusively  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view.  Magdalene,  the  immediate  successor  of  Buckingham 
College,  which  was  founded  for  the  Benedictines  in  1428,  has 
an  interesting  old  library  of  its  own,  though  the  Pepysian  of 
course  throws  the  older  collection  into  the  shade.  The  library 
of  Samuel  Pepys  is  housed  in  a  small  room  containing  his 
own  little  carved  book-cases,  all  the  three  thousand  volumes  to 
which  he  limited  himself  being  kept  in  precisely  the  order  ifl 
which  he  left  them.     The   small  size  of  the  room  renders  it 
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impossible  for  many  people  to  be  there  at  one  time ;  but  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Master  and  of  Prof  Newton,  you  will 
have  as  good  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  and  its  contents  as  can 
be  managed.  King's  College  library,  having  a  small  endow- 
ment of  its  own,  has  never  been  allowed  to  fall  either  into 
decay  or  disuse;  its  most  precious  portion  is  the  library  of 
Jacob  Bryant,  the  well-known  scholar  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  For  those  who  love  to  look  at  samples  of 
early  Italian  printing  in  choice  Harleian  bindings,  the  Bryant 
collection  offers  a  rare  feast.  The  remaining  four  Colleges  I 
have  mentioned  are  all  interesting  in  their  way,  Jesus  College, 
especially,  offering  an  example  of  an  old  library  with  its  stalls, 
of  which  the  original  contents  are  indicated  by  the  subjects  in 
stained  glass  placed  by  the  founder  in  the  several  windows. 

Coming  down  to  the  colleges  of  the  sixteenth  century,  St 
John's  affords  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  library  of  its  date 
(1624),  and  Prof  Mayor  will  gladly  show  you  both  the  room  and 
its  principal  treasures.  It  is  literally  full  of  interesting  matter. 
As  St  John's  occupies  the  ground  of  the  old  Hospital  of  St  John 
the  Evangelist  and  Jesus  College  that  of  the  decayed  nunnery  of 
St  Rhadegund,  so  Emmanuel  and  Sidney  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Convents.  Emmanuel  library  is 
very  rich  in  old  books,  and  bears  a  distinctive  character  of  its 
own,  from  having  inherited  the  whole  of  Archbishop  Bancroft's 
printed  library.  Dr  Pearson  will  kindly  show  you  many  of  the 
treasures  there  under  his  charge.  Sidney-Sussex  College,  be- 
sides having  an  old  library  of  great  value,  has  a  special  and 
more  modem  collection,  the  Taylor  library,  instituted  for  the 
use  of  students  of  mathematics  and  natural  science,  one  of 
those  special  libraries  which  are  so  warmly  appreciated  by 
students  at  the  present  day.  Downing,  the  most  modem  of 
our  recognised  Colleges,  has  also  its  library,  but  it  is  the  only 
one  of  which  I  can  say  nothing  from  personal  experience  of  its 
contents. 

You  must  look  upon  all  these  as,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
positories of  old  and  precious  books,  which  when  they  come  to 
be  better  known,  will  assuredly  yield  rich  fruit  to  the  enquirer. 
Being  made  up  chiefly  of  gifts,  they  have  all  long  since  reached 
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what  I  have  called  the  antiquarian  stage  of  development,  while 
in  the  greater  number  almost  all  provision  for  the  supply  of  new 
books  has  been  allowed  to  fail  into  abeyance.  Many  however 
are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  renewed  life,  and  are  being  made 
UBeiiil  for  present  studic-t^. 

I  could  have  wished  to  draw  your  attention  here  to  some 
details  of  the  working  of  our  own  University  Library,  which 
I  should  like  you  to  consider  and  take  note  of,  especially  so  far 
as  they  concern  the  process  through  which  books  pass  firom  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  the  library  till  Ihcy  htc  miiAr-  T'-mh  for 
use,  and  their  titles  are  entered  in  the  catalogue.  Even  though 
they  may  be  thought  to  concern  only  our  veiy  largest  libraiie^ 
yet  I  should  like  to  place  them  on  record  in  the  Proceedinga 
of  the  Association.  But  I  have  detained  yon  too  long  alrew^, 
and  it  would  be  more  'suitable  every  way,  if  such  of  you  as  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  would  come  into  the  library  while 
you  are  here,  and  see  and  judge  for  yquraelves  the  practiol 
working  of  the  process,  which  you  couM  compare  at  your  leisnre 
with  the  account  of  it  which  I  have  drawn  up'.  If  you  would 
thus  oome  and  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  some  of  onr  j 
working  det^ls,  I  should  have  little  scruple  in  maintaining  that 
the  visit  of  the  Library  Association  to  Cambridge  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  fruitful  in  the  matter  of  professional  work  as  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  in  that  friendly  intercourse,  which  nothing 
but  such  associations  as  ours  can  bring  about. 

'  See  Appendix,  Ko.  I.    Soms  aooount  of  ths  oTganisation  oC  the  Gftmbridge 
UuiTerait?  libraij. 
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UxiVKKSiTT  Library. 

Th£R£  are  some  details  of  the  working  of  our  Uiiivorsity 
library  which  I  ^adlj  take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  bofort' 
the  Association,  because  thej  are  more  easily  madi'  oli'ur  on  tlio 
spot  than  in  an  opening  address.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  you  should  not  leave  Cambridge  without  loarning  soino- 
thing  of  the  organisation  of  our  greatest  library,  and  you  will 
then,  I  hope,  cany  away  a  few  hints  which  may  ho  of  sorviro, 
when  you  go  home  and  begin  to  digest  what  you  havo  lioiml 
from  others  in  the  course  of  our  annual  gathering. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  be  surprised  to  soo  tho  ununual 
openness  of  the  library.  Our  watchword  is  *Liborty  and  DiH 
cretion.'  We  say  to  those  who  use  our  library;  *  Tho  ruK»  Ih  (I) 
liberty  for  you  to  go  freely  about  the  whole  library,  oxaniining 
what  books  you  choose  and  borrowing  what  books  you  liko  ;  and 
(2)  discretion  on  our  part,  exercised  in  putting  such  exlronioly 
moderate  restrictions  upon  your  freedom,  that  tho  Haioty  of  (ho 
more  precious  books  is  regarded,  and  tho  prosonct*  of  tlii»  hooks 
most  constantly  needed  for  reference  is  securod,  without  unduo 
interference  with  your  access  to  the  shelves  or  your  l)orroNving 
from  the  Ubraiy.' 

So  far  as  practicable,  we  keep  books  of  a  kind  tog(*tlu»r.  n<»t 
adopting  any  minute  system  of  classification,  which  with  our 
building  and  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  bo  almost  hopoloss. 
but  yet  placing  the  books  in  such  a  way  that  any  fro<iuontor  of 
the  library  soon  finds  out  the  compartments  whon^  tho  oldor 
books  on  his  fiavourite  subject  are  to  be  found,  and  also  wht^o 
the  newest  accessions  of  the  kind  are  being  placed.  In  this  way 
he  has  opportunities  of  becoming  personally  ac(juainted  with 
numberless  books  after  a  manner  that  even  the  most  minutely 
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classified  catalogue  would  fail  to  provide  for  him.  It  most  not 
be  thought  that  I  am  disparaging  the  daasified  fixrm  of  a  cata- 
logue ;  my  wish  is  here  merely  to  point  out  to  yon  the  vay 
rough  method  which  has  grown  up  amongst  us  here  of  satisfying 
an  undoubted  want,  which  has  not  been  as  yet  dealt  with  in 
Cambridge  by  any  more  literary  procesa 

The  several  gradations  of  freedom  and  restriction  in  use 
here,  are  these : 

Four  classes  of  books  are  kept  in  locked  compartments  and 
must  be  asked  for  when  wanted ;  and  of  these,  in  consideration 
of  this  denial  of  free  access  to  the  shelves,  we  feel  bound  in 
honour  to  provide  printed  catalogues :  1.  Manuscripts;  2.  Adver- 
saria, or  printed  books  enriched  with  manuscript  notes  of  learned 
men;  8.  Select  books  of  various  kinds,  notable  either  for  their 
antiquity  or  some  other  kindred  point  of  interest ;  and  4.  Books 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  first  and  second  classes 
the  catalogues  have  already  been  in  good  part  published ;  of  the 
other  two  classes  catalogues  are  expected,  and  are  in  preparation. 
I  must  not  stop  now,  to  give  you  any  details  of  our  mode  of 
keeping,  describing,  and  dealing  with  these  four  important 
classes  of  books. 

Costly  illustrated  books  and  privately  printed  books  are  also 
kept  under  certain  light  restrictions,  and  can  only  be  borrowed 
by  permission.  They  are  kept  in  particular  cases  by  themselves, 
and  they  are  collated  before  leaving  the  library  and  again  on 
their  return. 

A  large  number  of  books  of  reference  scattered  through  the 
library  are  labelled  '  Not  to  be  taken  out,'  and  these  cannot  be 
borrowed  for  any  length  of  time  without  special  leave  of  the 
managing  Syndicate.  But,  in  order  to  make  them  as  free  as 
possible  for  general  use,  these  books  can  always  be  bor- 
rowed by  leave  of  the  librarian,  from  the  closing  hour  on  one 
day  till  the  opening  on  the  next,  or  next  working,  day.  By  this 
simple  rule  every  one  has  free  use  of  them  during  the  day,  and 
any  one  who  specially  wants  them  is  not  deprived  of  them  in 
the  evening. 

All  other  books  can  be  borrowed  with  perfect  freedom; 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  only  way 
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in  which,  in  a  place  like  this,  the  great  mass  of  modem  litera- 
ture can  possibly  be  made  of  use.  People  can  come  to  a  library 
like  ours  to  work,  but  thev  cannot  possibly  come  here  to  read 
what  are  called  readable  booka  The  Copyright  Act  would  be 
little  more  than  an  expensive  burden  to  us,  if  we  could  not 
make  the  books  so  collected  of  real  service  to  those  who  ^ish  to 
read  them;  while  the  very  openness  of  the  library  tends  to  make 
many  books  known,  which  imder  other  circumstances  would 
never  be  seen.  Once  known,  copies  of  them  are  bought,  and 
author  and  reader  are  alike  benefited. 

Our  rules  for  borrowing  are  of  the  most  rough-and-ready 
description.  They  have  remained  the  same,  for  the  most  part, 
since  1748.  Each  member  of  the  Senate,  that  is  to  say,  eveiy 
one  possessed  of  the  fall  franchise  of  the  University,  is  allowed 
to  borrow  ten  volumes  at  a  time.  He  writes  on  a  simple  printed 
form  the  briefest  title  or  word  suflScient  to  identify  the  book, 
with  its  library-mark,  and  adds  his  name  and  degree  and  the 
date.  The  book  or  books  are  shown  at  the  door,  and  the  door- 
keeper receives  the  ticket  and  files  it.  On  whatever  day  the 
book  is  borrowed,  it  must  be  returned,  under  a  small  penalty, 
at  the  next  of  the  four  ordinary  quarter-days.  Lady  Day,  Mid- 
summer, Michaelipas,  and  Christmas  (strictly  speaking,  March 
25,  June  24,  September  14,  and  December  21).  For  a  fortnight 
in  September,  and  for  two  days  after  the  other  quarter-days, 
the  library  is  closed  to  enable  the  staff  to  make  the  place 
straight  after  the  return  of  the  books.  While  out,  the  borrower 
is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  book,  and  it  is  free  to  go,  if 
need  be,  to  America  and  back,  provided  the  simple  rules  for 
returning  it  at  the  next  quarter-day  be  observed. 

A  printed  catalogue  is  a  luxury  which  our  University  has 
never  possessed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  last  man  who  left 
us  his  whole  library  was  Bishop  Hacket,  in  1670;  and  the  last 
great  gift,  so  great  as  to  give  a  new  character  to  the  whole  place, 
was  King  George's  gift  of  Bishop  Moore's  library  in  1715.  None 
of  the  great  collectors  of  modem  times  have  thought  fit  to 
deposit  their  treasures  with  us ;  and  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  that 
our  library  has  never  acquired  that  unfailing  tradition  of  a 
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learned  staff  which  the  accession  of  sucli  gifts  from  time  to 
time  naturally  develops,  and  of  which  Bodle/s  library  affords 
so  notable  an  example.  For  a  century  after  the  Eing^s  gift  in 
1715,  the  University  was  content  with  a  manuscript  catalogue 
of  the  so-called  Royal  library  (Bishop  Moore's),  and  an  inter- 
leaved Bodleian  catalogue  containing  our  old  library  and  all 
more  recent  accessiona 

From  1815  the  Copyright  Act  began  to  take  effect  much 
more  fully  than  before,  and  a  new  vigour  was  exhibited  in  tine 
purchase  of  foreign  books.  Hence  a  new  catalogue  was  needed, 
and  in  1819  a  written  catalogue  was  compiled,  from  the  two 
then  in  use,  by  the  library-keeper  of  the  day,  Mr  Bowtell ;  and 
this  is  still  the  only  one  in  use  for  by  fiu*  the  greater  part  of  our 
older  books. 

In  1853,  the  University  had  just  had  the  benefit  of  a  Royal 
commission  of  enquiry,  and  the  general  stir  through  all  parts  of 
the  body  corporate,  which  then  began  and  has  been  going  on 
without  intermission  ever  since,  could  not  &il  to  affect  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  One  of  the  first  evidences  of  change  was  a  re- 
organisation of  the  managing  committee  or  Syndicate  brought 
about  in  that  year.  Instead  of  an  exclusively  official  body  com- 
prising all  the  leading  officers  of  the  University,  the  new  policy 
inaugurated  in  1853  has  made  it  consist  of  sixteen  members, 
four  going  off  every  year,  and  each  holding  his  place  for  four 
years  only  at  one  time,  and  incapable  of  immediate  re-election, 
thus  plunging  at  once  to  the  other  extreme,  in  forbidding  the 
existence  of  any  single  permanent  member  of  the  body.  The 
fresh  blood  thus  infused  into  the  management  of  the  Library 
soon  made  itself  felt.  A  new  catalogue  was  at  once  started,  on 
the  model  of  that  of  the  British  Museum,  the  titles  being  written 
with  a  manifold  writer  on  slips  pasted  into  a  volume.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  this  new  catalogue,  as  introduced  here,  was  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  size-notation  by  inches  (8  x  5,  6  x  4, 
&c.),  of  which  I  must  take  some  other  opportunity  of  saying 
what  has  to  be  8aid\ 

After  some  years,  the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of  providing 

^  See  Appendix,  No.  III.    A  word  on  size-notation  as  distinguished  torn 
form-notation. 
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for  insertions  led  to  the  plan  now  adopted  here,  of  using  not 
bound  paper  books,  but  quires  (at  first  of  paper  and  more 
recently  of  linen)  strung  into  a  cover,  so  as  to  allow  their  easy 
removal  from  one  volume  to  another.  This  is  a  method  which 
you  must  see  for  yourselves  to  understand.  It  aflFords  certain 
fitcilities  for  intercalation,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  several 
libraries  from  ours;  but,  after  all  said  and  done,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  problem  has  yet  to  be  solved,  how  to  provide 
for  the  intercalation  of  fresh  accessions  of  titles  in  a  catalogue 
in  book  form,  with  the  least  unnecessary  waste  of  time  occupied 
in  transference  of  titles  from  one  page  to  another. 

In  October  1861,  Mr  Hobson,  of  St  John's  College,  then 
Principal  Library  Assistant,  a  man  of  an  eminently  practical 
turn  of  mind,  introduced  in  a  modified  form  the  American 
method  of  printing  the  titles  of  all  accessions ;  a  plan  which 
has  been  followed  with  great  satisfaction  from  that  time  onwards. 
By  this  system  the  titles  were  printed  on  the  two  inner  pages  of 
an  open  sheet  of  demy  folio  size  (the  size  of  the  library  catalogue 
volumes),  with  two  columns  on  a  page,  the  whole  sheet  contain- 
ing sixty  titles  or  thereabouts,  needing  only  to  be  cut  up  and 
pasted  into  the  volume  of  the  catalogue.  The  printed  titles 
were  therefore  just  half  the  width  of  the  written  slips,  and  the 
gain  to  the  eye  and  the  economy  of  room  were  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  very  great.  The  method  of  size- notation  by  inches 
(8  X  5,  6  X  4,  &c.),  in  use  from  1854  to  1861,  was  given  up,  and 
the  more  common-place  form-notation  of  Fol.  4to.  8vo.  &c.,  with 
all  its  uncertainties  and  inaccuracies,  came  back  again.  The 
library-marks  (press-marks)  were  printed,  as  on  the  written 
titles,  at  the  left-hand  end,  with  upright  lines  separating  the 
compartment,  shelf,  and  volume  numbers*.     It  was  obviously 


1  The  BritiBh  Moseom  authorities, 
in  printing  their  aocesBion-titles,  have 
been  fully  alive  to  the  waste  which 
would  be  caused  by  retaining  the  press- 
mark in  the  old  place  at  the  left-hand 
end.  They  have  consequently  placed 
it  above,  immediately  over  the  leading 
word  of  the  heading,  so  that  the  con- 
leeutive  number  of  the  title-slip  oc- 


cupies the  correspondiug  position  at 
the  end  of  the  same  line,  instead  of 
being  in  the  centre,  as  with  us  at 
present.  If  the  same  method  were 
adopted  in  our  case,  we  should  again 
save  a  whole  column  in  every  page,  as 
we  did  at  first  by  the  introduction  of 
printing.  Our  catalogue,  by  having 
three  columns  in  a  page,  would  be 
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necessary  to  adopt  some  verj'  simple  and  unobtrusive  method 
of  marking  each  slip,  in  order  that  another  copy  might  readily 
be  found  when  wanted.  For  this  purpose  Mr  Habson  placed 
above  the  centre  of  the  titlt  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year, 
followed  after  a  point  by  the  consecutive  number  of  the  title 
thus:  61.  1,  61.  2,  61.  285,  61.  286,  &c.  Unless  printed  in  the 
most  unobtrusive  form,  this  number  was  sure  to  be  taken  hj 
some  readets  for  the  clasB-mark  (or  press-mark  as  it  is  called 
elsewhere) ;  and  even  now  this  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the 
case. 

This  mode  of  printing  the  titles  went  on  without  alteration 
of  any  kind  for  about  ten  yeaia,  being  confined  for  the  moat 
part  to  the  titles  of  new  accessions,  except  to  some  extent  duiing 
the  three  years  of  Prof.  Mayor's  tenure  of  office  as  librarian 
(1864 — 1867),  when  an  enormous  increase  of  life  and  vigour, 
inspired  by  his  energy,  found  its  way  into  every  brancb  of  the 
work  of  the  library. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  my  own  tenure  of  office  as 
librarian,  I  have  made  it  one  main  object  to  devise  some 
orderly  method  by  which  our  books  should  go  through  their 
several  stages  of  preparation  for  use ;  and  to  see  how  our  system 
of  printing  the  titles  could  best  be  made  to  help  materially 
towards  this  end.  The  details  of  this  process  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  put  briefly  before  you,  and  1  am  sanguine  enough  to 
hope  that  more  than  one  among  you  may  find  here  a  few  hint^ 
which  will  be  worth  consideration.  What  I  have  to  say  on  this 
point  will  interest  chiefly  those  librarians  who  print  their  titles; 
but  an  exposition  of  the  method  employed  here  may  possibly  be 
of  interest  to  a  larger  circle. 

Books  which  have  by  our  present  practice  to  be  catalogued 
in  print,  fall  necessarily  into  one  or  other  of  the  following  fonr 
classes: 

(A)  Books  already  in  the  library,  entered  in  the  old 
written  catalogue,  and  having  now  to  be  re-catalogued  in  print; 

eoirespondingl;  redaced  in  balk,  and      oonsnlt,  as  prsaendng  k  larger  naml 
therebj  become   more  oouveuieDl  to      of  titles  to  th«  e;e  at  the  same  time 
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(B)  Books  bought  from  various  booksellers,  being  mostly 
new  foreign  publications ; 

(C)  Books  claimed  under  the  Copyright  Act  and  received 
from  our  agent  in  London ;  and 

(D)  Donations  and  other  miscellaneous  accessions  from 
various  quarters. 

Leaving  class  A  for  the  present,  it  will  appear  that  all 
these  books  go  through  certain  well-defined  stages  before  they 
reach  their  final  place  on  the  shelves  and  become  ready  for 
circulation.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  new  accessions  comprised 
under  the  above  headings  B,  C,  and  D,  tracing  their  course 
severally  through  the  four  successive  stages  of 

L     The  Work-room, 

IL     The  Labelling-room, 

III.  The  Revising-room,  and 

IV.  The  Exhibition,  to  which  they  are  all  subjected  im- 
mediately before  being  put  into  circulation. 

I.    The  Work-boom. 

(B)  Books  bought  from  various  booksellers,  being  mostly 
new  foreign  publications,  are  received  by  one  of  the  assistants 
and  identified  with  the  entry  on  the  invoice  sent  with  them. 
They  are  of  three  kinds : 

(1)  Complete  books, 

(2)  Books  in  progress,  whether  issued  in  complete  volumes 
or  in  parts,  and 

(3)  Periodical  publications. 

(1)  The  complete  books  are  stamped,  and  then  catalogued 
on  single  slips.  If  in  a  substemtial  binding,  they  are  ready  for 
placing  at  once;  if  in  paper  covers,  as  in  the  case  of  most  foreign 
books,  they  are  sent  to  the  binder,  and  when  received  back 
they  are  ready  for  placing.  Until  a  place  is  found  for  them  on 
the  shelves,  they  remain  in  the  work-room  of  the  assistant  under 
whose  charge  they  are,  the  title-slips  remaining  in  a  box,  where 
he  can  readily  refer  to  them  and  give  information  whether  any 
book,  not  yet  in  circulation,  has  been  received. 
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(2)  Books  in  progreea  are  stamped,  and  then  registered  on 
slips  kept  in  a  separate  box,  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  each  part 
or  volume  being  noted  on  the  slip,  which  is  removed  from  the 
box  only  when  the  book  is  fully  complete.  If  not  at  once  ready 
for  binding,  the  parts  are  kept  in  a  store-room.  If  ready,  the 
books  are  bound,  and  when  bound  they  are  ready  fur  placing. 

(3)  Periodical  publications  are  stamped,  and  then  entered 
in  a  Periodical  regifiter,  where  the  receipt  of  each  number  is 
entered  with  the  date.  The  unbound  parts  are  kept  in  a  store- 
room UDtil  ready  fw  binding,  and  when  bound  they  are  ready 
for  placing,  as  before. 

(C)  Books  claimed  under  the  Copyright  Act  are  of  course 
much  more  numerous  and  varied  than  any  other  class,  and 
require  more  subdivision.  They  are  received  &om  our  London 
agent  by  one  of  the  assistants  and  identified  with  the  entries  on 
the  invoice  sent  with  them.  After  ideutification  they  are  first 
sifted  into  two  classes: 

(a)  Those  intended  for  the  General  Library,  and 

(b)  Those  intended  for  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I 
must  call  the  Lower  Library,  a  term  which  I  use  to  denote  the 
books  which  it  is  necessary  to  preserve,  though  they  are  not 
in  demand  in  at  all  the  same  way  as  the  others.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  sifting  process  is  not  guided  hy  any  spirit 
of  censorship,  but  by  practical  experience  of  the  wants  of  the 
plEKa  If  a  book  has  been  wrongly  sifted  out,  it  will  be  seen 
hereafler  that  it  can  at  once  and  without  any  difficulty  be  trana- 
ferred  to  the  General  Library. 

(a)  Those  intended  for  the  General  Library  are  given  into 
the  charge  of  several  different  assistants.  They  fall  into  these 
BIX  classes: 

(1)  Complete  books ; 

(2)  Books  in  progress,  whether  issued  in  complete  volumes 
or  in  parts ; 

(3)  Periodical  publications ; 

(4)  Pamphlets ; 

(5)  Music;  and 
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(6)    Maps. 

(1)  Complete  English  books  are  almost  always  bound,  and 
so  ready  at  once  for  placing,  as  soon  as  they  have  been  stamped, 
and  title-slips  written  for  them. 

(2)  Books  in  progress  are  stamped  and  registered,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  corresponding  class  of  bought  books. 

(3)  Periodical  publications  are  stamped  and  registered,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  bought  books. 

(4)  Pamphlets  are  stamped  and  have  titles  written  for  them, 
and  are  then  kept  in  a  store-room,  where  they  can  be  found 
when  wanted.  In  order  to  prevent  indefinite  accumulation,  the 
following  method  is  in  use.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  close 
of  each  year,  all  the  pamphlets  received  under  the  Copyright 
Act  during  the  preceding  year  are  brought  out  of  the  store-room, 
and  sorted  by  one  of  the  under-librarians  into  volumes  accord- 
ing to  subject,  some  if  necessary  being  bound  separately;  the 
object  being  that  every  single  publication  of  the  kind  should  be 
cleared  out  of  the  store-room  year  by  year,  the  pamphlets 
themselves  being  looked  upon  somewhat  as  magazine  articles 
not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  home  in  some  such  recognised 
repository.  Thus  the  pamphlets  of  any  one  year  come  to  form  a 
series  intelligible  in  itself.  When  the  volumes  are  bound,  they 
are  ready  for  placing  in  the  usual  manner,  each  in  the  class  to 
which  it  naturally  belongs.  The  library  suflFered  so  much  for 
many  years  from  the  haphazard  accumulation  of  pamphlets 
waiting  for  some  congenial  fellows,  and  consequently  lost  to 
practical  use,  that  this  plan  was  adopted  in  1872  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  extremely  well. 

(5)  Music  is  stamped  and  catalogued  on  slips  in  the  same 
way  as  other  things.  That  which  can  be  bound  is  made  ready 
for  placing,  and  the  rest  is  kept  in  the  store-room,  the  titles 
being  readily  to  be  found  in  the  slip-boxes. 

(6)  Maps  are  kept  in  a  special  map-room  under  the  care  of 
one  of  the  assistants,  by  whom  they  are  stamped  and  catalogued, 
and  then  sorted  into  case& 

(6)     Books,  &a  intended  for  the  Lower  Library  are  given 
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into  the  charge  of  one  of  the  assistants.     They  fall  into  these 
three  classes: 

(1)  Complete  wca-ks ; 

(2)  Works  in  progress ;  and 

(3)  Periodical  publicatiotis. 

{1)  Complete  works  are  stamped  and  catalogued  on  slipe 
in  the  usual  way. 

(2,  3)  Works  in  progres.s  and  periodical  publications  are 
stamped  and  registered  in  the  risual  way,  and  stored  until  the 
completion  of  a  volume,  which  is  then  tied  up  neatly,  or  bouod, 
as  the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

(D)  Donations  and  other  miscellaneous  accessiooB  foUov 
the  same  course  as  the  other  kinds  of  books.  They  are  identified, 
registered,  acknowledged,  stamped,  and  catidogued  on  slips, 
remaining  in  the  work-room  until  ready  to  be  placed  on  ^ 
shelves. 

So  far  I  have  described  the  prehnunaiy  part  of  the  woii- 
Toom  stage  in  the  history  of  the  new  acces^ons,  until,  being  in 
some  subetantial  form  of  binding,  the  books  are  ready  for  fdadi^ 
on  the  shelves  for  the  purpose  of  being  prepared  fat  circulation. 
Through  the  rest  of  this,  and  through  the  three  succeeding 
stages,  all  the  different  classes  follow  the  same  treatment,  so  far 
as  they  belong  to  the  General  Library,  while  the  Lower  Libisiy 
requires  a  slightly  different  treatment  of  its  own,  which  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

In  all  the  above  classes  (B,  C,  D)  we  have  now  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  books  are  in  their  several  work-rooms,  and 
are  ready  to  be  placed.  The  next  process  is  as  follows.  The 
assistant,  having  sorted  the  books  out  in  groups,  takes  each  group 
round  to  the  different  compartments,  and  finds  shelves  where 
they  may  occupy  a  suitable  place,  taking  a  note  of  each.  On 
returning  to  his  work-room  he  enters  the  title  briefly  (little 
more  than  a  single  line  is  generally  sufficient)  in  the  shelf-cata- 
logue' (or  class-catalogue  as  we  call  it  in  Cambridge).    He  then 

'  Ever;  alusa  (or  compartineiit)  in  too  BtroDgly  iadBt  apoD  the  fact  Ibtt 
the  whole  library  has  its  o'^a  shelf  this  shelf- oatalogne  is  reall;  the  csti- 
catalogue  of  this  kind ;  and  I  cannot      togue  or  inventory  of  the  libraiy  p" 
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to  fther  or  dtJiUuj  its  cfeftzmotor,  would 
be  diBtJnntlj  ft  dimatar  to  the  pUoe. 
Ab  the  flheif-efttalogQe  is  a  local  in- 
▼entoty,  eo  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
IB  in  realitj  an  alphabetical  index  to 
a  libraiy;  and  the  moment  that  we 
can  grmsp  the  fact  that  this  is  so,  and 
that  this  latter  should  follow  the  laws 
of  a  first-rate  index,  the  requirements 
of  soch  a  work  stand  oat  dearl j,  and 
certain  cataloguing  theories  at  onoe 
fall  to  the  ground  as  out  of  place. 
Many  sets  of  cataloguing  rules  seem  to 
aim  at  giving  some  theoretically  ac- 
curato  form  of  entry,  while  the  primary 
aim  of  a  good  index  is  universally 
allowed  to  be,  to  consider  the  reader 
and  help  him  to  find  whatover  lie 
wants  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Some  alphabetical  catalogues,  as  some 
indexes,  will  give  greater  variety  of 
help  than  others;  but  the  index-prin- 
ciple remains  the  same. 

^  A  few  words  are  necessary  in  ex- 
planation <A  these  terms,  as  they  are 
employed  in  our  library. 

By  a  crosa-reference  I  mean  a  re- 
ference made  from  one  entry  to  an- 


other, in  ord««r  to  a\i>i<l  iiPiNtlpM  »v|Hi 
titKm.     Itn  mt>«t  it«a«im«ihU  milt  \^\h\ 
mMXt  nnf  mith  u»  u  <H>iirtn('*t  i*>  »m 
lerapces  trom  otio  form  or  a  iiaMiw  (H 
title  to  ati(>ih«»r,  or  fi«Hii  an  Mttlo», 
whose  editions  of  a  w«»ili  aiv  imhii^ohh, 
to  the  authi>r  whtHio  v^iHk  h«*  Ut\h0it 
out      Thus:     *l>liMavli    (Mv»i)«»*»»i»») 
Set  lWae«m«rt0lil  (lUti)siiilii    htfimll, 
Earl  of).'    ThU  iiimm*  lliat  sM  lioo(»ii 
bearing  tlie  auUior'a  iiamu  in^knt^W  tm 
the    title  |mk«,   I)mi»I    Im*    liM)t»*<l    t*»» 
under  tho  title  <»f  \\u^uitmml\v\A    A^mIo, 
thep)iraiui*(*ok0ii|M»ii liM(lt>io»»   mo moh 
*8ir  Thomas  lAiUUm'^  IVomm*  ¥,\^U 
the  conmitftitaiy  of  tiU  P\»\y*»hi  <  >i^*-  ' 
The  main  <»iiCry  will  ii«  tiiMli't  '  |/I(i(Ii>h 
(Hir  Thomaa) '  i  sMit,  ImkI*^*!  •>!  («IvIM)» 
as  many  oross  tmtffuh^Mt  u»m1m  '»  h^u 
(Hir  Kdwartl)'  a«  tUmu  s^*'  «**1iUmo»  oI 
the  work,  %»»  vhouM   ^)vp   m   ^i  )0'»nI 
oruss  r«forvfi(t»  thu« .    '<'>^t<u  (tM»  l>il 
ward),      <*^^^   JJtili'Mi   (hu     MiooiH*') 
T«nutc«.     Wuh   (tiv  t'>MioM'MU»>    ol 
Hir  K(iwai(M'okc/  tL-M^ivht^  iIm    ooi 
mitratioi)  of  l)»u  w<l)i)i>iiii  lot  iUu  tn^ut 
riitry. 

I5y  a  sc4<t<m4siy  ffiOy  J  oott^o  ittnnn 
ikti$m  n^lUt  tUlltintui  hniit  M  *'*oi«» 
refvreiii}*.     Wu  Imv*'   f'/»    hoiom  it^sM 

|NUlt  «4i//|^t4^1    tt'tm    lll<J    |io«»l</H    I'Mi/ill' 

Libraiy  aii  adrMl'iii/l^  Mioibo*!  ol  hmoii 
dary  tiiiryt  wliM«  tlo^U  <j«mI  m^nIuim 
er>ai>UM  tlMriu  l</  uiiu  vw/  )H»M"i>  1'^' 
t(/rtufiatfly,  t>»44  small  »)/«(  of  ou» 
printed  «li|;  iiil^  rumium  it  imoim 
diflkuH  of  K<«iM'>al  a|^pliaattoit  wlili 
us;  but  e(/ii«i(Watioifs  of  uuummy 
and  etmvniMiitm  mntti  mum  leaii  to 
tte  adupti'm  on  a  mmU  wiihir  suals. 
The  method  is  simply  tliisi  Wheu- 
ever  a  book  is  coiisidered  likttiy  to  be 
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which  oiir  catBloguing  rules  and  hie  own  judgment  may  require. 
The  slip  or  slips  are  then  laid  in  the  volume,  and  the  volume 
itself  is  ready  for  labelling.  Whatever  volumes  are  so  prepared 
by  each  of  the  assistants  diiriug  any  week  up  to  midday  od 
Friday,  are  sent  down,  as  soon  as  done,  from  the  several  work- 
rooms to  the  labelling-rootD,  aud  they  then  enter  upon  the 
second  stage  of  the  procedure,  which  I  am  trying  to  describe. 

IL  The  Labellinq-booh. 
It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  volumes  prepared  and  placed 
during  any  one  week  is  liable  to  vary  from  nothing  up  to  a 
very  considerable  number,  according ■  to  the  time  which  the 
several  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  catalogue  uad  place  the 
books,  have  been  able  to  devote  to  this  work  during  the  week. 
But,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  tbe  volumes  are  labelled 
without  delay,  and  the  rule  is  absolute,  that  on  the  following 
Monday  morning  the  labelling-room  has  to  be  completely  and 
entirely  cleared  out,  and  the  books  themselves,  with  a  tally  of 
the  number  of  volumes  labelled  and  their  class  (B,  C,  or  D,  as 
above),  are  immediately  takeu  to  the  revising-room,  and  the 
third  stage  ia  then  entered  upon. 

III.  The  RetisinO'Rooh. 
It  is  now  clear  that  whatever  is  catalogued  and  placed 
during  any  week  (up  to  Friday  at  noon)  is  labelled  and  goes  to 
the  revising-room  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  Here  the 
three  several  classes  of  books  (bought,  copyright,  and  doaations, 
&c.),  with  their  written  slips  lying  in  them,  are  separately  ar- 
ranged on  shelves,  each  class  in  its  own  library  order  (A,  B,  C 
...,  Aa,  Bb,  Cc...,  I,  II,  III...,  1,  2,  3....  LA,  LB,  LC..., 
MA,  MB,  MC...,  &c.),  ready  for  revision.    During  this  week, 

looked  foi  ander  an;  beading  or  head-  tbeu  headings.    The  eipensa  of  priot- 

iiigB  other  tbna  the  principal  one  pro-  ing  amaBs  of  additional  entriea  iB  thai 

vided  b;  onr  rules  for  catalogning,  ire  saved  altogether,  by  a  process  irhich 

take  one  or  more  additional  copies  of  enables  as  ungrudgingly  to  oonsnlt  tbe 

tbe  printed  title-slip,  and  write  neatly  oonvenienoe  of  the  reader,  for  whose 

along  the  top  saoh  seoondai;  headings  nse  and  benefit  (it  mast  always  be 

aa  seem  to  be  needed,   and  the  slips  remembered)  the  oatalogne  primarily 

are  then  entered  in  the  catalogne  onder  exisla. 
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from  Monday  to  Saturday,  the  under-librarians  are  required  to 
make  the  final  revision  of  these  titles  for  the  press,  one  taking 
one  series  (bought  or  foreign  books),  the  other  another  (as 
copyright  or  English,  and  donations  or  miscellaneous).  As 
soon  as  these  titles  are  revised,  the  whole  of  each  series  being 
still  kept  in  due  library  order,  with  the  cross-references  following 
the  main  entries,  each  series  of  slip-titles  is  marked  with 
consecutive  numbers,  following  on  from  the  last  number  of  the 
corresponding  series  revised  in  the  preceding  week,  the  numbers 
beginning  afresh  with  each  year.  These  titles  are  then  sent  to 
the  press,  and  the  books  themselves  remain  for  the  present 
undisturbed  on  the  shelves  of  the  revising-room. 

As  often  as  may  be,  a  sheet  containing  about  60  titles  comes 
back  in  proof  fit)m  the  press,  being  an  instalment  of  the  stock 
of  titles  which  have  been  sent  week  by  week  to  the  presa 
This  sheet  is  read  (by  the  under-librarian  to  whose  series  it 
belongs)  and  revised,  re-read  and  returned  for  press ;  and  after 
a  day  or  two  twelve  copies  are  returned  printed  oflF  for  use,  and 
bearing  at  the  foot  the  date  of  printing,  and  the  first  and  last 
numbers  of  the  titles  contained  on  the  sheet.  With  this  we 
reach  the  fourth  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  books. 

IV.    The  Exhibition. 

The  number  of  sheets  finally  returned  from  the  press  during 
any  one  week  will  evidently  vary  indefinitely  fit)m  nothing  up 
to  whatever  the  press  has  been  enabled  to  print  oi£  On  the 
following  Monday  morning,  whatever  sheets  have  been  so  re- 
turned during  the  preceding  week  are  given  out  to  the  paster 
to  cut  up  and  insert  in  the  general  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
the  library;  and  the  books  in  the  revising-room,  whose  titles 
are  contained  on  those  sheets,  are  removed  to  a  particular  table, 
where  they  remain  on  exhibition  until  the  following  Friday  at 
noon.  By  this  time  the  titles  have  all  been  inserted  in  their 
places  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  printing  numbers  have  been 
entered  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  each  book.  As  soon 
as  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Friday,  the  exhibited  books  are 
removed  from  the  table,  and  are  taken  at  once  to  their  respective 
places  in  the  library,  each  member  of  the  staff  carrying  off  those 
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books  which  belong  to  the  particular  room,  of  the  coDtente  of 
which  the  libnuian  has  givtsu  him  the  special  charge'.  When 
once  the  books  have  reached  their  places,  but  not  until  then, 
they  are  considered  to  be  in  circulation,  and  they  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  library  in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  I  think  be  allowed  that,  with  the  most  ordinary  care, 
the  whole  process,  including  the  four  stages  here  deBcribed,  may 
be  said  almost  to  work  itself,  so  organically  regular  and  straight- 
forward is  its  action.  If  a  buok  is  hard  to  catalogue  or  place,  it 
does  not  go  down  to  the  label  ling- rooui  so  soon  a.s  it  might 
otherwise  do ;  and  if  a  sheet  is  delayed  at  the  press,  it  does  but 
come  back  a  week  later  than  it  might  have  done.  But  it  will 
obviously  be  the  interest  of  the  printers  not  to  delay  needlessly 
over  their  sheets,  and  it  will  be  equally  the  desire  of  the  cata- 
l<^;uer  to  keep  down  the  number  of  uncatalogued  or  unplaced 
books  under  his  charge,  by  placing  them  and  sending  them  on 
to  the  labelling-room  as  fast  as  he  can,  consistently  always  with 
the  due  care  required  for  cataloguing  them ;  and  meantime  any 
unavoidable  delay  of  this  kind  is  not  such  as  can  possibly  cause 
any  dislocation  of  the  machinery  here  described. 

The  printed  sheets  of  titles  are  by  this  time  available  as 
weekly  bulletins  of  the  accessions  to  the  library  so  far  as  put  into 
circulation,  and  might  be  regularly  issued  to  the  public  as  such, 
each  sheet  bearing  at  the  foot  its  own  date,  which  is  of  necessity 
that  of  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  one  OD  which  the 
books  are  placed  upon  the  shelves  for  use.  Though  this  plan 
has  never  yet  been  adopted  with  us,  it  seems  evident  that  no 
time  could  possibly  be  half  so  suitable  for  the  issue  of  any  such 
bulletin  as  the  very  week  in  which  the  books  contained  in  it 
are  actually  exhibited  and  put  into  circulation.  It  has  indeed 
been  suggested  that  the  date  of  accession  would  form  a  better 
point  to  take  for  the  issue  of  such  a  bulletin  than  the  date  of 

>  Not  a  da;  paaeeB  without  the  le-  Btafi,  who  thas  feels  more  especkllj 

tam  of  books,  and  these  are  restored  responsible  for  the  orderly  oonditioii  of 

to  their  places  on  the  following  mom-  hia  particnlar  room  ;   and  in  cue  d 

iug.    It  is  found  to  be  of  conaiderable  qnestious  arisiog  be  is  thereb;  betia 

practical  ntilitf  to  give  tbe  rooms  in  able  to  give  information  respecting  iu 

charge  each  to  one  member  of  tbe  ooulents. 
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circalatioiL  But  a  moment  a  consideration  will  show  that  this 
cannot  really  be  so.  In  the  early  part  of  the  work-nx»m  stage 
of  a  book  there  are  liable  to  be  various  elements  of  uncertainty. 
Will  it  certainly  be  kept  ?  How  will  it  finally  be  catalogued  ? 
When  will  it  actually  be  ready  for  use  ?  And  how  is  the  reader 
to  be  informed  on  all  these  points  about  it  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
the  issue  of  the  bulletin  at  the  time  of  circulation  would  assure 
the  reader  of  three  very  important  facts :  that  the  book  was 
certainly  in  the  library ;  that  he  had  before  him  the  precise  form 
in  which  the  book  was  finally  catalogued;  and  that  it  was 
actually  on  the  shelves  ready  for  him  to  apply  for  it  and  use  it. 

As  in  this  library  we  exhibit  our  books  freely  and  publicly, 
the  bulletin  I  have  suggested  is  perhaps  less  urgently  retjuireil ; 
but  in  larger  and  less  open  libraries,  such  as  the  British  Museum, 
where  any  such  exhibition  would  of  course  be  wholly  impracti- 
cable, the  gain  would  surely  be  enormous,  if,  by  some  such  simple 
mechanism  as  I  have  sketched  out,  the  weekly  accessions,  so 
far  as  made  ready  for  use,  could  be  put  before  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  '  British  Museum  Gazette.'     The  publication  of 
such  a  gazette  would  entail  no  undue   pressure  to  hasten  on 
certain  branches  of  the  work.     Seeing  that  the  books  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  fiilly  ready  for  circulation,  when  their  titles 
are  finally  printed  off,  the  weekly  gazette  would  merely  have 
to  record  what  was  actually  brought  to  completion  in  any  one 
week.     Any  attempt  to  put  it  into  alphabetical  order  would 
dislocate  the  system,  besides  having  no  permanent  value ;  and 
the  week  8  issue  would  never  really  be  so  long  but  that  most 
readers  would  be   glad  to  look  through  the  whole.      Further 
than  this,  the  very  order  of  the  titles,  the  main  entries  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  cross-references,  would  help  more 
eflfectually  than  any  other  system  that  could  well  be  devised,  to 
familiarise  the  ordinary  reader  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
rules  adopted  for  cataloguing. 

I  must  say  a  word  at  this  point  about  the  method  in  use 
here  of  numbering  the  title-slips  for  library  purposes.  I  have 
said  before  that  in  1861  Mr  Hobson  devised  the  plan  of  dis- 
tinguishing each  slip  by  an  unobtrusive  number,  consisting  of 
the  last  two  figures  of  the  year,  followed  by  a  point  and  a  conse- 
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cutive  number  (82. 1,  82.  2,  82. 3,  and  so  on),  thus,  by  beginning 
a  fresh  series  with  each  year,  avoiding  the  di£Scalty  of  an  in- 
terminable series  of  numbers  while  affording  a  convenient  piece 
of  information  at  the  same  time\  So  long  as  the  printed  titles 
were  almost  wholly  confined  to  new  accessionB,  and  the  task  of 
final  revision  for  the  press  was  not  more  than  the  librarian 
himself  could  manage,  week  by  week,  there  was  no  need  to 
modify  this  method  of  numeration.  About  ten  yean  ago, 
however,  it  became  desirable  to  divide  the  work  of  revisicm;. 
and,  this  being  so,  it  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  to  mix 
the  two  revisers'  work,  making  the  one  wait  for  the  other. 
Accordingly,  unobtrusiveness  being  the  necessary  law  of  the 
case,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  make  three  different 
series,  one  for  bought  (mostly  foreign)  books,  one  for  copyright 
English  books,  and  one  for  donations  and  miscellaneous  books, 
which  form  the  three  classes  (B,  C,  D)  of  new  accessions  described 
above.  A  very  slight  variety  of  punctuation  was  sufficient  to 
effect  the  desired  object,  and  the  single  point  (82.  1,  82.  2,  &c) 
was  reserved  for  copyright  English  books,  a  double  point  or 
colon  (82 :  1,  82 :  2,  &c.)  for  bought  foreign  books,  and  a  triple 
point  (82... 1,  82... 2,  &c.)  for  the  third  class  of  donations  and 
miscellaneous  accessions.  As  with  the  printers  a  full-point,  a 
double  point  or  colon,  and  a  triple  point,  are  each  of  them  single 
types,  the  matter  was  still  more  simplified.  Further,  each  series 
thus  represented  to  some  extent  different  revisers,  and  in  every 
case  three  different  cataloguers*. 


^  This  device  has  been  overlooked  at 
the  British  Maseum,  in  the  recently 
started  printed  series,  where  the  num- 
bers have  already  reached  five  figures ; 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  authorities 
there  the  adoption  of  some  simpler 
method  like  our  own. 

3  Here  again  I  may  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  the  British  Museum 
practice.  For  our  single,  double  and 
triple  point  they  use  a  letter  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  series,  A  (new 
English),  B  (new  foreign),  C  (second- 
hand English) ,  D  (second-hand  foreign). 


which  will,  I  fear,  when  conpled  with 
its  consecutive  number  (C.  2&897,  Ac) 
be  found  to  present  the  semblance  of  a 
press-mark  to  some  half-enlightened 
reader  even  more  readily  than  oar  own 
numbers  do,  which,  as  I  have  said 
above,  are  sometimes  mis-read  in  this 
sense.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  out 
these  suggestions,  because  it  is  such  a 
patent  fact  that  no  library  is  so  mrtntll^ 
but  that  useful  methods  may  there  be 
tried  and  developed,  which  a  much 
greater  library  may  oocasionaUy  follov 
and  adopt  with  advantage. 
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One  more  step  has  to  be  noticed,  and  I  have  done  with  this 
subject.  It  was  in  1871  that  the  work  of  re-cataloguing  the  old 
library  was  taken  up  in  eam^.  Hence  it  became  necessar}*  to 
employ  two  different  people  as  final  revisers  for  the  pre^  and 
it  was  of  coarse  dearable  to  distinguish  this  re-catalogued  work 
firom  the  series  of  new  accessions,  and,  while  makiog  the  mark 
clear  to  any  one  in  the  lilNrary  who  had  need  to  trace  the  history 
of  a  title,  yet  to  retain  the  strictest  unobtrusivenoss  in  the 
notation  used.  This  was  readily  effected  by  making,  in  all 
re-cataloguing  woric,  the  year-notation  follow  the  consecutive 
number  instead  of  preceding  it  (1. 82, 2,  82,  &c„  1 :  82, 2  :  82.  &c.), 
and  by  distinguishing  the  work  of  the  two  re\isers  by  the  use 
of  the  same  variety  of  points  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  accessions. 
The  history  of  a  slip  is  thus  traceable  without  delay,  and  an 
instants  thought  serves  to  show  who  catalogued  and  who 
revised  for  press  any  particular  title.  For  purposes  of  reference, 
a  file  of  the  sheets  is  kept  and  bound  year  by  year,  the  new 
series  being  comprised  in  one  volume,  with  a  red  label,  and  the 
re-catalogued  series  in  another,  with  a  black  label. 

This  brings  me  to  mention  the  several  stages  through  which 
our  re-catalogued  books  pass,  which  I  omitted  to  describe  above 
under  class  A. 

After  much  thought  and  discussion  and  many  experiments, 
we  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wisest  way 
for  uS,  in  re-cataloguing,  is  to  do  the  work  class  by  class,  shelf 
by  shelf.  Had  we  a  recently  made  or  fairly  revised  catalogue 
which  could  act  as  an  immediate  basis  for  the  work,  it  would  be 
different.  At  the  British  Museum,  where  the  existing  written 
catalogues  are  not  only  recently  made  but  revised  with  such 
extreme  care,  it  needs  but  to  put  a  written  volume  into  the 
printer's  hands  and  the  work  is  done.  This  with  us  would  be 
an  impossibility,  as  the  title  of  every  single  book  would  require 
the  most  careful  revision.  As  it  is,  we  are  able  to  reap  no  small 
advantage  firom  our  own  method.  Working  class  by  class,  we 
at  any  rate  know  that  certain  compartments  are  done,  are 
finished  off  to  the  best  of  our  power.  We  can  measure  fairly 
well  both  what  we  have  done  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Further  than  this,  by  adopting  the  same  method  of  procedure 
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here  as  in  the  case  of  new  books  we  find  another  advantage. 
One  of  the  assistants  prepares  the  copy  for  the  preaa  on  dips, 
and  one  of  the  under-librarians  revises  his  work  for  the  pfesB. 
Whatever  the  assistant  is  able  to  prepare  in  any  one  week,  is 
ready  on  the  following  Monday  morning  for  the  under-lihrarian 
to  revise  in  the  course  of  that  week.  When  revised,  the  slips 
are  numbered  and  sent  to  press  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
Each  sheet  that  comes  in  proof,  with  its  instalment  of  sixty 
titles  or  so  from  the  stock  of  copy  sent  week  by  week,  is  read 
and  revised,  re-read  and  returned  for  press,  and  eventually  the 
clean  copies  come  back.  Following  the  same  method  as  that  in 
use  with  the  new  books,  as  described  above,  one  copy  of  what- 
ever sheets  come  back  finally  firom  the  press  during  any  week 
is  on  the  following  Monday  morning  given  out  to  the  paster  to 
be  cut  up  aud  inserted  in  the  new  general  catalogue ;  while 
another  copy  is  taken  by  the  assistant,  and  in  accordance  with 
it,  during  the  week,  the  obsolete  entries  in  the  old  written  cata- 
logue are  drawn  through  with  a  pen,  and  the  printing  numben 
are  entered  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  the  booka  It  is 
evident  too  that  these  sheets  are  available  as  weekly  bulletins  of 
re-catalogued  work,  and,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  titles 
of  books  standing  next  one  another,  and  therefore  kindred  in 
subject,  a  series  of  sheets  will  contain  a  rough  subject  catalogue 
which  may  be  foimd  of  material  use  and  advantage  to  special 
students. 

To  complete  my  sketch  of  this  branch  of  our  libraiy  work,  I 
have  only  to  mention  the  stages  adopted  in  dealing  with  what 
I  have  called  the  Lower  Library.  I  have  already  traced  the 
progress  of  these  books  from  the  time  of  the  assistant  s  receiving 
them  till  they  are  ready  to  be  placed.  For  many  years  they  were 
kept  in  a  sort  of  lumber  room,  without  any  semblance  of  order. 
One  of  the  many  benefits  which  the  library  owes  to  Professor 
Mayor  was  the  resolution  no  longer  to  let  this  matter  accumu- 
late, as  it  would  clearly  be  soon  beyond  control  Whatever 
happened,  these  books  must  be  catalogued,  however  simply, 
must  be  capable  of  being  found  at  once,  in  case  it  should  be 
desirable  to  transfer  any  such  book  to  the  General  Library.     This 
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was  in  1864,  mxm  a&o-  Fn£  Mmtnr  ^miu-  um 

As  we  had  for  manT  t>bk»  nKfC  lint  woh^iAirmsu^iL  vr  nr^ 

as  all  in  tlie  Qkbt  w^rt  JmiriTar  wmt  lit-   \rnu-  i"-^. 

m 

sevens,  eights,  iiiiiic&.  te.  fir  iM«iM:»  a:  t-v-.  «r.  «^*-r:-  -.^^zir.  Li>t: 
inches  high,  azid  m-  snest  l^V  I  liatc  n-vvrr  ^r*n    j  j>n>-'.  irm 
want  of  room,  u*  nst-  lie  amre  nirani-a   ir  "Li*-     rvf:*-*,    :.-*xiii- 
scripts,  I  6agge!3ieid  li**-  mupH-  nt^-.in#t   -r  arrsii^nL-;    ••!    ::<»-5i» 
books,  as  soon  a§  TeoErp*jd  n»*r»;.7  ir-  «ar*    •=   ^  \     t-r^n    '.i^-m 
both  safe  and  tidr.    'Kaf  immr»fn*-nr  'r^fiuviu^,  vn:  t  .^ '.«x:*  n 
like  that  of  Mr  Hc^.&  for  Tit*-  -znjt^  n  lu-  -.^rni-fra      i:.^*  isn**- 
would  gire  a  perfecrdj  imfttliicTtiHr   iiinr-    nan,      3i  'iii*  i^; 
64  6.  180  would  Mft»L  liac:    uf  -Ui^  v^«r  T^s^-'-f^    n    .ov^ 
measuring  6  intba  kacL  13X&  wi»>L  l«il       Txi*  iiixn  *r  -.iiuti^*: 
number  was  the  <mJj  m«:  n'r^isnr^  '.i   y^.   Ujtrjaii:\{Miu^^   v;   «; 
label  outside,  and  ik»t  pusL  uii!j»r  uuKnrm^   u^  t#>:^i   *sa^»^^  \n. 
with  suoeesB  erer  susfc.    TiAts*:  ifft  tiu^r-'far.i^.ir^ur^  if  «&1    :ii*^4^, 
books,  and  the  wricML  izLifc-iii:^  il*>  i.^  il  un&v..^«    i'jnunqr 
a  sort  of  card<asaioru:  zb  iLUUfc^^^ai.  urt*^  17  \u*Mut  </  v  i:j«:a. 
any  such  boG4  rexcaT'f^  cu^s^r  IW^  •»!  iu*:  1  .»uiit  v  rjijv  v^us; 
The  sets  of  pefic#£eaJ  pwn«acLi'J!i»  uf  tiiif  caut  tr^  liX  t^,  '«jr^u^ 
nate.     The  Tolannei  bedig?  *M*»r  Vjuhc   ^^  it^sa'.  \  u*K  vy  iae% 
at  least  clean :  but  ii»*fT  kwsTa  ut^-»r  •111**^   » ii*t  » *  «ai  «fl«.^ 
them  proper  shdf-rciusL.  ai^  »  vMUf^uisx  itjs^  v*atMu*a;'     "J*i*t 
main  satis£Mrtkci  ii^.  ik^  a  rwu'jaoh.  *^\^j::vl  i»  ar   i^^/rr    wu^iu 
will  act  with  uyjre  rkcLwe  ^cruirjbj^  'juh  vu-jt^  v^,  ^iv^i^  '^jr 
borders;  a  method,  wiudb  will  tauib'ju^  ufc  ^.  "j^a^  «.ti  iduv  kjj^isuk 
before  1864  with  cquai  Booo^jiife,  a^  'jw^fpuic:  v  -Asf*  t**.n2.  t;ij^ 
to  time  for  oofnng  wiiL  a  ^l«bk  *A  viuss.  K'Xt»:,  i;;vt  vwm^.  iiV> 
have  seriousij  tribd  it,  cut  yjm^:y  *aisi:jiairji  it**:  <h&j:^uA\\ 


This  is  the  outliiie,  tbeee  art  tL*r  i/rny^ykA  Um^Mrhtt,  'A  xh^ 
organisation  of  our  libnuj  wcdL  Ttt  'xJv  xu<-rit  </f  it,  in  my 
own  mind,  lies  in  the  iact  that  it  <^Ai£aA,  u<A  *A  iaxj>ciful  theory, 
but  of  formulated  experience.  The  methodfe  already  in  ufee  were 
first  carefully  observed  axvl  st^idied.  then  frfim  time  to  time 
amended  in  accordance  with  inside  and  outside  experience,  and 
finally  formulated  fw  general  use.  Let  each  man  do  his  best 
with  the  materials  under  his  hands ;  let  him  study  their  circum- 
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stances,  their  characteristics,  and  master  thdr  TeqQiFement& 
The  Library  Association  will  then  afford  him  the  means  of  com- 
paring notes  with  his  fellow-librarians,  and  of  sifting  and  testing 
his  results ;  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  a  benefiactor  to  the  place 
and  to  the  people  for  whom  he  liye& 


II.  Note  on  Local  Libraries  considered  as  MXTSSUifs  of 

Local  Authorship  and  Printing. 

That  part  of  the  programme  of  our  meeting,  which  dealt 
with  local  bibliography,  was  eventually  crowded  out  by  the 
pressure  of  other  matters,  and  Mr  W.  H.  K.  Wright's  extremely 
interesting  paper  had  to  be  taken  as  read. 

It  was  my  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  opening  afforded  to 
central  local  libraries,  to  have  a  small  department  serving  as  a 
museum  of  local  authorship  and  printing.  By  using  the  term 
'museum,'  I  mean  to  imply  that  these  local  collections  should 
not  be  thrown  together  in  confusion,  but  that,  so  far  as  possible, 
a  true  systematic  study  should  be  applied  to  their  investigation. 
No  librarian  can  be  the  worse  for  a  little  spice  of  training  in  the 
scientific  method  of  pursuing  any  branch  of  research ;  and,  if  he 
trains  himself  in  the  field  I  have  mentioned,  his  work  cannot 
fail  to  find  many  to  whom  it  is  acceptable.  Of  course  he  must 
not  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  office;  but  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  books  produced  in  his  own  district, 
either  by  local  authors  or  at  local  presses,  he  is  doing  a  work 
which  no  one  else  can  possibly  be  in  a  position  to  do  with  equal 
facility.  I  am  not  asking  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  early  Italian 
printing  or  early  German  literature,  of  anything  remote  from 
his  daily  life  and  work.  I  want  him  to  render  himself  master 
of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  place  in  which  he  finds  himself; 
to  know  well  the  things  that  he  himself  and  those,  to  whose 
service  he  devotes  himself,  will  alike  be  glad  and  proud  that  he 
should  know. 

At  Plymouth,  for  instance,  there  will  be  abundance  of 
material,  which  one  who  is  on  the  spot  will  have  means  of 
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bringing  together;  and  the  very  sifting  and  arrangement  of 
this  material,  when  its  results  are  circulated,  will  provide  a 
contribution  of  value  to  the  general  history  of  the  country. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  evil  of  a  special  hobby  in  this  work,  if 
carried  on  with  ordinary  discretion. 

Again,  to  a  Birmingham  librarian,  Warwickshire  books  and 
Shakespeariana  will  be  a  legitimate  and  natural  object  for  his 
more  special  work.  Or  he  may  take  Birmingham  itself.  I 
happen  to  have  in  my  own  possession  some  1350  slips  and  small 
sheets  of  street  songs,  all  printed  at  Birmingham,  by  more  than 
twenty  different  printers,  and  hawked  about  the  streets  there 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  They  are  neatly 
mounted  in  a  volume  and  arranged  according  to  the  presses  at 
which  they  were  severally  printed.  Other  collectors,  no  doubt, 
possess  a  still  greater  number  of  more  substantial  volumes 
printed  at  various  Birmingham  presses,  or  of  the  productions  of 
local  and  half-forgotten  authors.  All  these  things,  if  rationally 
studied  on  the  spot,  in  more  or  less  detail,  as  time  can  well  be 
spared  for  the  work,  must  assuredly  yield  results  which  will 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  place,  and  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  present  through  the  past.  A  catalogue  made  in  this 
spirit,  one  such  as  the  Birmingham  catalogue  of  Shakespeariana, 
will  have  a  substantive  value  of  its  own,  long  after  the  books 
themselves  have  been  destroyed. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  the  library  is  destined  to  be  the  university 
of  the  future,  there  ought  surely  to  be  room  on  the  staff  of  the 
library  for  some  *  professor '  of  local  antiquities  of  this  kind,  for 
some  one  whose  very  work  will  train  him  to  be  a  centre  of 
information  upon  all  subjects  bearing  immediately  upon  the 
state  and  history  of  his  own  town  or  district. 

The  subject,  however,  is  sure  to  come  before  the  Library 
Association  again ;  and  the  present  brief  note  is  hardly  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  setting  out,  as  I  should  like  to  see  done,  the 
scientific  method  which  needs  to  be  employed,  in  dealing  with 
these  local  productions  as  specimens  in  a  museum,  and  in  study- 
ing them  fix)m  a  museum  point  of  view. 
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ni.    A  Word  on  Size-notation  as  distinguished  from 

Form-notation. 

The  careful  Report  presented  by  the  Size-notation  Com- 
mittee to  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  the  libiaiy  AsBOciaticm 
was  discussed  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
any  immediate  agreement  upon  such  a  question,  and  the  matter 
was  reserved  for  future  consideration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  case  has  evidently  not  been  fully 
stated.  One  thing  is  patent  and  acknowledged:  that  all  are 
anxious  to  represent  a  fact,  whatever  be  the  notation  they 
propose ;  while  opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
representing  this  fact.  Two  other  points,  however,  appear  to 
me  not  to  be  so  clearly  or  universally  apprehended : 

(1)  That  the  terms  Folio,  Quarto,  Octavo,  &a,  repre- 
sent strictly  not  size-notation  but  form-notation ;  and 

(2)  That  the  modem  methods  of  making  paper  and  of 
printing  books  combine  to  render  any  accurate  application  of 
form-notation  to  such  books  not  so  much  difficult  as  impossible. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  these  two  facts  is,  of  course,  that 
the  form-notation  expressed  by  the  terms  Folio,  Quarto, 
Octavo,  &c.,  should  be  given  up  in  the  case  of  modem  books 
to  which  it  is  wholly  inapplicable;  and  that  a  size-notation, 
which  does  represent  an  undoubted  fact,  should  be  adopted 
in  its  place.  This  logical  conclusion  was  seen,  accepted,  and 
acted  upon,  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1854 ;  and  I  confess  that 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  this  principle  must 
sooner  or  later  be  accepted  by  others,  though  there  will  no 
doubt  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to.  the  most  advisable  form  of 
notation  to  adopt.  A  librarian  cannot  aflFord  to  be  eccentric  in 
this  matter ;  whatever  method  is  adopted,  it  must  be  adopted 
by  all  the  great  libraries,  and  it  must  commend  itself  to  the 
general  reader.  Now  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  taxed  with 
dogmatism  or  with  any  predilection  for  some  crotchet  of  my  own 
devising,  if  I  say  that  the  complicated  and  artificial  systems', 
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recommended  by  the  Committee  and  others,  are  such  as  cannot 
possibly  become  familiar,  even  if  they  become  intelligible,  to 
the  general  ran  of  readers. 

In  the  old  Cambridge  size-notation  of  *  London,  1856,  8x5,' 
meaning  8  inches  high  by  5  inches  across,  the  second  number, 
denoting  the  breadth,  very  soon  fell  out  of  use,  except  in 
writing;  and  for  years  we  always  spoke  of  books  as  eights, 
sevens,  sizes,  &c.,  meaning  that  they  were  eight,  seven,  or  six, 
inches  high'.  This  does  but  point  to  the  undoubted  fact  that, 
unless  the  book  is  actually  oblong  (that  is,  broader  than  it  is 
high),  its  breadth  is  a  matter  of  only  secondary  importance. 
We  want,  above  all.  things,  a  notation  which  shall  bring  the 
book  to  our  mind's  eye,  and,  by  showing  us  its  height,  at  once 
place  it,  to  our  imagination,  side  by  side  with  books  which  we 
already  see  upon  our  shelvea 

No  vote  of  the  Library  Association,  indeed  no  amount  of 
external  authority,  will  compel,  or  even  enable,  an  ordinary 
person  to  keep  in  his  head  the  number  of  inches,  or  fractions  of  an 
inch,  which  distinguish  (for  instance)  the  term  *8m.  8vo/  and  'la. 
Svo.'  If  these  expressions,  couched  some  of  them  in  unfamiliar 
phraseology,  are  proposed,  as  they  are  avowe<lly  proposed,  with 
the  sole  object  of  their  serving  as  equivalents  for  certain  definite 
measurements  by  inches  or  milliniHres,  let  us  rather,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  resort  to  the  inches  or  millimitres 
themselves,  which  are  facts  of  everyday  life,  such  as  can  be 
imderstood  by  the  most  ordinary  reader.  If  we  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  Englishman's  inches  and  a  Frenchnmu's 
miUimitres,  let  each  use  simple  letters  or  an  index-letter  to 
notify  the  fact.     Take  the  Englishman's  *  London,  1882,  8  in.*, 


^  The  practice  in  use  with  as  has 
been  to  meaaore  the  height  of  the  book 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
disregarding  the  covers.  We  compute 
inches  as  we  compute  a  man's  age  ;  a 
book  is  8  in.  until  it  is  9  in. ;  only, 
seeing  that  bound  bookft  are  so  often 
cat  not  quite  square,  anything  short 
of  the  number  used  in  the  size-notation, 
by  an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  less,  we  call 


by  that  number  for  ordinary  purposes. 
I  have  said  above  (p.  389),  that  in  our 
General  Library  Catalogue,  we  have 
reverted  to  the  common  form-notation, 
Svo.  12mo.  &c. ;  but  pure  size-notation 
is  still  retained  in  other  departments, 
while  in  Trinity  College  library  it  has 
never  been  given  up  since  it  was  first 
adopted  in  1856  or  thereabouts. 
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or  the  Frenchman's  *  Paris,  1882,  21S*/  These  oould  not  fidl 
to  be  intelligible,  and  would  very  soon  become  familiwr  enough. 
Each  nation  would  use  its  own  size-notation  for  books^  preoisely 
as  it  does  for  every  other  commodity;  and  our  neighboun 
would  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  converting  our  inches  into 
milltmetreSy  than  we  experience  every  day  in  revexsing  the  pro- 
cess, when  we  examine  any  ordinary  oatalogne  of  engiavinga 

Further,  if  ever,  as  in  a  detailed  description,  more  minute 
accuracy  of  size-notation  were  desired,  it  would  be  equally  easy 
and  intelligible  to  add  the  fraction  ('London,  1882,  Sfin.*); 
and,  if  the  breadth  were  considered  of  importance,  we  could  in 
each  case  express  the  &uct  in  the  usual  way  ('  London,  1882, 
8  X  5in.'  or  8^  X  5^ in.),  and  thus  the  utmost  demands  of  biblio- 
graphical accuracy  could  be  met  without  the  slightest  departure 
firom  the  simple  principle  of  making  the  size-notation  represent 
a  fact,  with  more  or  less  minute  exactness  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  owner  of  the  books.  For  an  ordinary  alphabetical  cata- 
logue, however,  which  is  always  rather  a  finding  index  than  a 
minutely  descriptive  catalogue,  it  would  probably  be  found 
sufficient  to  denote  only  the  height  of  the  volume. 

If  then  we  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  upon  the  question 
of  size-notation  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  secures,  what 
is  of  all  things  most  wanted  under  the  circumstances,  EASY 
ACCURACY,  we  could  proceed  without  difficulty  to  fix  upon 
some  form-notation,  which  would  satisfy  the  conscience,  while 
gratifying  the  conservatism,  of  all  real  lovers  of  old  books. 

To  denote  books  in  quarto  (for  instance),  a  term  which 
means  that  a  page  or  leaf  of  the  book  is,  in  size,  one-fourth 
part  of  the  whole  sheet  of  hand-made  paper  on  which  the 
book  is  printed,  the  French  use  the  formula  *in-4.*,  the  Germans 
use  *4,',  while  the  English  use  indifierently  *4to.'  or  *4**/  The 
single  index-letter  °,  representing  the  termination  of  the  word, 
whatever  it  may  be,  seems  to  my  mind  the  simplest  formula 
to  employ,  as  it  is  also  the  least  likely  one  to  mislead  the 
reader.  Every  possible  form  of  folded  sheet  (the  French  format)^ 
F^  4^  8^  12^  18°,  16^  24^  32^  &a,  couW  thus  be  represented 
by  a  perfectly  uniform  expression,  which  we  never,  even  at 
present,  find  any  difficulty  in  interpreting. 
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Only  let  this  form-uotation  immediately  precede  the  real  size- 
notation  in  the  case  of  all  old  books  to  which  it  is  applicable 
('London,  1662,  P».12in.'  or  Tantabrigiae,  1638,  4^  Tin.'),  and 
we  have  all  the  elements  of  certaiDtv  which  can  well  be  desired. 
It  appears  indeed  to  me  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  combine 
the  two  necessary  elements  of  simplicity  and  accuracy  under 
any  more  easily  intelligible  or  more  thoroughly  commonplace 
formula. 

It  may  perhaps  have  been  thought  superfluous  for  me  to 
define  the  meaning  of  the  term  'quarto,'  a  definition  which 
mutatis  myiandis  applies  to  all  such  terms.  But  the  truth  is 
that,  although  Frenchmen  seem  to  be  generally  taught  these 
things  as  elementary  facts,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  not 
found,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  five  Englishmen,  either 
librarians  or  booksellers,  who  knew  how  to  distinguish  a  folio 
from  a  quarto,  or  an  octavo  fix)m  a  12°  or  a  16®.  It  is  surely 
high  time  then,  that  we  should  make  a  serious  effort  to  arrive 
at  some  common  understanding  as  to  a  matter  of  such  purely 
practical  concern;  seeing  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  convey  some  idea  of  the  size  of  a  book  by  the  notation 
we  use  to  describe  it. 


XXIII.    The  Early  Collection  of  Canons  oom- 

MONLT  known  AS  THE  HiBERNENSIS  :  A  LETTER 
ADDRESSED  TO  Dr  F.  W.  H.  WaSSERSGHLEBEN, 
PRIVY  CX)irNCILLOR,  PROFESSOR  OF  LAW  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GiESSEN\ 

King's  Collkob,  Cambsidos. 
May  28,  1885. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

As  I  find  it  is  impracticable  for  me  at  present  to  put 
before  you,  as  fully  as  I  could  wish,  the  results  of  several  years' 
work  upon  the  origin  and  earliest  history  of  the  collection  of 
canons  known  commonly  as  the  Hibemensis,  I  feel  bound,  after 

the  communications  which  have  recently  passed  between  us,  to 
send  you  a  series  of  twelve  propositions  into  which  I  have 
compressed  some  of  the  principal  conclusions  which  I  have  been 
led  to  adopt  chiefly  &om  a  study  of  the  manuscripts  in  which 
the  work  has  been  preserved.  You  on  your  part  cannot  keep 
the  press  waiting,  and  I  am  absolutely  without  leisure  during 
this  portion  of  the  year,  so  I  must  ask  you  to  take  what  I  am 
able  to  put  together  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  In  the 
propositions  which  I  now  submit  to  you,  your  own  researches 
are  only  so  far  touched  upon  as  they  appear  in  your  edition  of 
1874  and  in  your  previous  work  on  the  Bussordnungen  der 
abendldndischen  Kirche  (Halle,  1851,  8vo.).  If  I  have  leisure 
during  the  next  few  months  to  present  my  work  to  you  more 
in  detail,  I  shall  have  had  the  further  advantage  of  studying 
the  results  of  your  fresh  researches  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Hibemensis,  which  I  hope  to  see  before  many  weeks  are  over. 

^  Pablished  as  Memorandum  No.  8,  June,  1885. 
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You  most  always  bear  in  mind  that  my  investigations 
started  from  a  wholly  different  point  from  your  own.  The 
HibernengU,  which  first  came  to  my  notice  when  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  were  preparing  their  edition  of  the  Councils,  camo 
afterwards  to  be  a  subject  of  more  special  study  when  I  was 
engaged  in  searching  for  any  volumes  which  might  with 
certainty  be  looked  upon  as  written  (that  is,  transcribed) 
within  the  limits  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany  before  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  (a.d.  1100).  Whatever  I  then 
found  in  the  nature  of  contributions  to  the  vernacular  dialects, 
either  new  glosses  or  corrections  of  old  ones,  or  scraps  of  verse, 
&c.  I  sent  to  Mr  Whitley  Stokes,  who  printed  them  from 
time  to  time  with  a  commentary  of  his  own ;  and  they  have 
since  been  published  in  a  more  accessible  and  convenient  form 
by  M.  J.  Loth,  being  included  in  his  Vocabulaire  Vieux-BreUm 
avec  commentaire  (Paris,  1884,  8vo.).  My  own  primary  object 
was  to  see  and  to  learn  what  books  these  early  people  read  and 
used  and  transcribed  for  their  own  use,  and  to  observe  what 
peculiarities  they  displayed  in  handwriting  and  other  details 
connected  with  the  production  of  books.  In  this  way  I  hoped 
incidentally  to  provide  a  safer  foundation,  than  then  existed, 
on  which  the  philologist  might  carry  on  his  speculations,  by 
seeing  that  the  glosses  to  be  expounded  were  more  accurately 
read  and  that  they  were  at  any  rate  assigned  to  their  right 
Latin  words,  thus  saving  much  fruitless  speculation.  I  soon 
found  that  the  Latin  books  themselves,  which  contained  the 
glosses,  were  of  no  interest  to  the  Celtic  philologist ;  whereas, 
for  my  purpose,  even  where  the  books  contained  specimens  of 
classical  literature,  they  never  failed  to  present  features  of 
interest  peculiar  to  themselves,  while  in  cases  where  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  native  productions,  their  interest  in  my 
eyes  was  naturally  increased  a  hundred-fold. 

I  feel  that  a  few  words  are  necessary,  on  my  part,  to  explain 
the  persistence  with  which  I  have  been  led  to  bring  the  claims 
of  Brittany  into  notice.  My  conclusions  in  this  direction  were 
wholly  unforeseen  by  myself,  and  were  only  forced  upon  me 
from  my  constant  work  among  the  manuscripts.  It  was  about 
1871  that  I  first  drew  attention  to  the  continental  character  of 
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the  handwriting  of  the  Oxford  manuscript  of  Eut/gehe$  formerly 
at  Glastonbury,  and  of  the  Luxemburg  fragments  of  the  ffiv- 
perica  Famina  formerly  at  St  Wilbrord's  monastery  of  Epter- 
nach.  It  seemed  to  me  clearly  impossible  that  they  could 
have  been  written  in  Wales,  though  treated  by  Zeuss  as  Welsh. 
Further,  in  spite  of  a  rooted  determination  to  avoid  all  sem- 
blance of  trespassing  on  the  domain  of  philology,  I  oould  nol 
help  noticing  that  some  of  the  grammatical  forms  appearing  in 
these  two  manuscripts  were,  wherever  distinguiBhable,  rather 
Breton  than  Welsh.  The  Celtic  philologists,  however,  were 
unwilling,  or  did  not  care,  to  accept  the  suggestion.  In  point 
of  &uct,  as  no  Breton  literature  was  traceable  back  beyond  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  no  scraps  of  the  Breton  dialect  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century  were  known  to  exist,  except  those 
which  occurred  in  stray -names  or  phrases  in  the  two  eleventh- 
century  cartularies  of  Redon  and  Landevennech,  the  suggestion 
was  treated  as  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  and  was  certainly 
not  to  be  accepted  without  caution.  When,  however,  in  1876, 
book  after  book  came  to  light,  as  I  went  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  them,  the  philologists  began  gradually  to  waver.  In 
the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  I  came  upon  a  Hibemensis  at 
Oxford,  an  Anialarius  at  Cambridge,  and  two  more  copies  of  the 
Hibertiensis  in  Paris ;  then,  after  training  my  eyes  in  undoubted 
Breton  writing  by  a  study  of  the  cartulary  of  Landevennech  at 
Quimper  and  of  that  of  Redon  at  Rennes,  I  returned  to  Elngland 
and  found  a  fourth  Hibemensis  in  the  British  Museum,  all  then 
first  examined  from  this  point  of  view  and  all  containing  in 
their  vernacular  glosses  abundant  evidence  of  Breton  origin. 
And  when,  a  year  later,  in  1877,  I  went  to  Orleans  and  found  a 
fifth  copy  of  the  Hibernensia,  with  some  320  of  these  glosses, 
almost  every  page  being  sprinkled  with  them,  all  doubt  was 
finally  removed  even  from  the  minds  of  the  philologists.  This 
however  did  not  concern  my  own  particular  studies.  By  the 
light  of  such  overwhelming  evidence  it  became  clear  that 
Brittany  had  been  overlooked;  that  its  long-forgotten  history 
must  be  re-examined  with  care ;  and  that  a  continuation  of  the 
search  for  scattered  manuscripts  bearing  evidence  of  their 
having  been  written  in  the  country,  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
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active  of  fimitfnl  results.  By  the  accession  of  these  new 
lateiials  the  stadv  of  the  Breton  dialect  bad  been  placed  on  an 
itirely  new  footing ;  and  from  the  same  cause  it  seemed  to  mo 
)  if  the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Hibernensis  and  its 
ssodated  literature  would  have  to  be  reconsidered.  At  this 
oint,  as  might  be  expected,  your  edition  of  the  Hibernensis 
ad  your  Bussordnungen  der  abendldndischen  Kirche,  as  well  as 
ro£  Maaasen's  History\  came  in  for  their  share  of  criticism, 
he  absolutely  perfect  methods  adopted  by  yourself  in  eiliting 
lese  two  books  and  by  Prof  Maassen  in  his  History,  had 
aturally  made  me  all  the  more  eager  to  pursue  my  invostiga- 
ons  into  the  subject  when  provided  with  such  aids,  the  very 
sing  of  which  gave  a  double  pleasure  to  the  work.  Thesti 
iree  books  had  literally  become  my  daily  companions  for 
5veral  yeara  Now  the  more  I  worked  at  the  contents  of  the 
lanuscripts  and  the  more  I  analysed  their  component  parts 
nd,  above  all,  the  evidence  of  origin  afforded  by  the  appannitly 
liscellaneous  entries  in  them  (really  the  most  instructive  of  all 
>r  this  purpose),  the  more  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  vtTy 
erplexities  exhibited  in  your  books  respecting  the  origin  and 
u-liest  history  and  spread  of  the  HibernensiSy  and  indeed  of  the 
hole  group  of  these  primitive  British-Irish  documents,  would 
1  great  measure  have  been  removed,  if  the  tnie  place  of 
Irittany  in  the  development  of  this  literature  had  ever  been 
^cognised  by  you.     And  so  my  investigation  went  on,  until, 

I  1880,  circumstances  occurred  which  compelled  me  to  devote 

II  my  scanty  leisure  to  a  wholly  different  subject,  though  I 
»ndly  hoped  that  the  discussion  of  the  Hibernensis  was  laid 
side  only  for  a  time. 

In  spite  of  the  extremely  egotistical  nature  of  these  remarks, 
do  not  scruple  to  send  them  to  you,  as  they  will  enable  you  to 
je  at  once  that,  since  we  start  from  such  completely  different 
oints  of  view,  our  conclusions,  however  much  they  differ,  can 
ardly  be  said  to  clash.  My  conclusions  are,  I  believe,  in  no 
ise  directed  against  any  arguments  which  have  been  brought 

1  Gesohiohte  der  Quellen  and  der      Mittelalters.    Bd.  i.    Gratz,  1870-71, 
iteratnr  dee  oftnonisohen  Reohts  im      Syo. 
bendlande   bis   znm  Ansgange  des 
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forward  by  you,  but  serve  rather  to  fill  up  the  gaps  whidi  are 
left  in  your  account  of  the  development  of  the  work. 

I  will  only  now  interpose  a  very  brief  list  ci  the  manu- 
scripts referred  to  in  the  ensuing  propositions  as  either  con- 
taining the  Hibemensis  or  bearing  most  closely  on  its  origm 
and  early  history.  The  numbers  follow  those  given  in  the 
Introduction  to  your  edition  of  1874,  where  they  exist ;  and  I 
have  added  numbers  to  those  which  are  not  so  maxked  by  you 
or  are  from  other  causes  added  by  me  to  the  list.  The  sup- 
posed Lyons  manuscript  does  not,  and  never  did,  exist.  The 
idea  of  its  existence  originated  in  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  ELlee's 
notice  in  the  Serapeum,  fit)m  which  all  subsequent  writers  have 
gained  their  information  instead  of  going  back  to  libri's  original 
note  in  the  Journal  dea  Savants,  which  Klee  was  translating  for 
the  benefit  of  his  German  readers.  I  have  marked  with  an 
asterisk  those  which  I  have  examined  myself 

No.  1.  St  Gallon,  StiftsbibL  MS.  243.  (I  have  photo- 
graphic copies  of  two  pages.) 

No.  2.  ♦Cambrai,  Bibl.  Comm.  MS.  619  (formerly  in  the 
Cathedral  library). 

No.  3.  *Pari8,  Bibl  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  12021  (formerly  at  St 
Germain's,  previously  at  Corbie,  originally  in  Brittany). 

No.  4.  *Pari8,  BibL  Nat.  MS.  Lat.  3182  (formerly  in  the 
Bigot  collection,  previously  at  Fecamp,  originally  in  Brittany). 

No.  5.     Cologne,  Dombibl.  MS.  2178. 
No.  6.     Rome,  Vallicelliana,  MS.  A.  18. 

No.  7.  *British  Museum,  MS.  Cotton  Otho  E.  xin  (for- 
merly at  St  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  originally  in  Brittany). 

No.  8.  *Chartre8,  Bibl.  Comm.  MS.  127  (formerly  in  the 
Cathedral  library). 

[No.  9.     Strassburg,  now  lost.] 

No.  10.  *Orleans,  Bibl.  Comm.  MS.  193  (formerly  at  Fleuiy 
on  the  Loire,  originally  in  Brittany). 

No.  IL  *Oxford,  Bodl.  Libr.  MS.  Hatton  42  (formerly  at 
Glastonbury,  originally  in  Brittany). 
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Na  18L  ^omsy  BibL  Comm.  MS.  556  (formerlv  at  Mar- 
moatier). 

No.  la  ^Cunfani  BibL  Comm.  MS.  576  (formorly  in  the 
Cathedral  HbnuyX 

Na  14.  ♦Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  College.  MS.  27ft 
(fimnerlj  al  Worcester,  originally  in  what  in  now  Ht^lgiuni  or 
France). 


The  following  are  some  of  the  propositions,  which  I  \\m\m  to 
be  able  to  sabetantiate,  or  to  see  substantiattnl  hy  otlmrM.  whi  ii 
the  materials  at  our  disposal  have  been  nion.*  fully  und  utDlho- 
dically  studied. 

I. 

That  the  thirteen  existing  manuscripts  (uoh.  1,  2.  H,  4,  5,  (i, 
7,  8,  10,  11,  12, 13, 14),  which  either  contain  tho  Jlilwiht^nMut  or 
bear  most  closely  on  its  origin  and  early  hiHtory,  woro  ull  wiiltun 
on  the  continent,  and  none  of  them  in  Englunil  or  Irolund. 

II. 

That  five  of  these  manuscripts  (nos.  1,  5,  (>,  H.  12)  lirtord  no 
independent  evidence  concerning  the  origin  and  tjurliubt  liibtoiy 
of  the  Htbemensis. 

ILL 

That  five  others  of  these  manuscripts  (nos.  cS,  4,  7.  10,  11) 
contain  [not  Irish,  as  has  been  stated,  but]  Broton  intt^rlinoar 
or  marginal  glosses,  and  must  have  beon  writton  in  Brittany, 
one  by  a  Breton  scribe  Arbedoc  for  a  Breton  abbat  MaoMluoar 
(no.  3),  another  by  a  Breton  scribe  Maoloc  (no.  4),  and  a  tliird 
by  a  Breton  scribe  Junobrus  (no.  10). 

IV. 

That  the  remaining  three  of  these  manuscripts  (nos.  2,  13, 
14),  though  not  themselves  written  in  Brittany,  show  marks  of 
very  close  relationship  with  one  or  more  of  the  above  five 
Brittany  manuscripts. 
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V. 

That  two  clearly  marked  recensions  of  the  HibemmMS  are 
traceable : 

(1)  the  A-text,  arranged  under  65  tUult,  where  the  latest 
author  cited  is  Theodore,  who  died  in  690,  and  he  only  fiEom 
that  form  of  his  Penitential  which  has  been  preserved  ezdn- 
sively  in  our  Brittany  manuscripts ;  and 

(2)  the  B-text,  arranged  under  68  titul%  where  the  latest 
author  cited  is  Adamnan,  who  died  in  704,  and  he  only  fiom 
that  form  of  the  Canons  attributed  to  him  which  has  been 
preserved  exclusively  in  our  five  Brittany  manuscripts;  and  that 
both  of  these  texts  are  found  in  an  unsophisticated  state  in 
these  Brittany  manuscripts  (no.  3»  A-text ;  na  4,  A-text ;  no.  7, 
A-text,  with  supplement  of  B-text;  no.  10,  A-text;  no.  11, 
B-text). 

VI. 

That  these  five  Brittany  manuscripts  (nos.  3,  4,  7,  10, 11) 
are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  that  they  all,  and  they 
alone,  contain  annexed  to  the  Hibemensis  the  two  pieces  known 
as  the  Excerpta  ex  libris  Romanorum  et  Francorum  and  the 
Canones  Adamnani;  and  that  the  titles  thus  given  to  these 
two  pieces  may  without  difficulty  be  shown  to  point  to  Ireland 
as  the  quarter  in  which  these  titles  would  most  naturally  be 
assigned  to  them. 

VII. 

That  three  of  the  manuscripts  more  or  less  closely  connected 
with  Brittany  (no.  3  written  there,  and  nos.  2  and  14  not  written 
there)  bear  undeniable  marks  of  being  derived  fi'om  manuscripts 
which  had  been  in  Irish  hands,  though  evidently  themselves 
written  by  scribes  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language. 

VIII. 

That  the  Hibemensis  was  compiled  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighth  century  by  an  Irish  monk  or  abbat  of  Dairinis  in  the 
south-east  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  name  and  home  of  the  com- 
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X 

Tltac  we  «luJI  noi  i^iidor  o\irsoI\«»M  \u\\Ao  i»«  ilh  »I^.Mm»  •' 
rashnea*  •>r  hast V  speculation  if  \v«*  rr^unl  «»"  %\\\o  *s\\\\  »lu  ..u»^i 
person, 

(1)  the  Gildas  cited  in  tho  //iVifTUfwixA  (iml  in  «!»»•  I»i»k»it*\l 
compilation  which  is  includtul  in  nni^  t*!  ili»  iM»«hu.'»m»»  • 
(no.  14)  which  shows  an  intiniato  cMinmnhMi  \Mili  hmi  Mmm.mu 
series; 

(2)  the  Gildas  to  whom  wi»  owr  iIm'  IuiiiwHIhh  uI  ilh»  *»ul) 
remaining  collection  of  BritiMh  S^'riodM  (llm  tSifmnhm  A««*  '  *i'' 
toriae,  the  Synodus  AquUonuliH  llvitniiuitit^,  ll»«j  h\ntiritta  ex 
libra  Davidts,  with  a  Prae/utio  by  iiiMiiN  liinihrU"  priirixiMl  to 
the  collection),  which  ha^  Ixm'Ji  tranHiiilwd,  with  achUtionn  from 
Theodore  and  Adamnan,  inU>  oni^  of  our  iirittany  inanuscriptH 
(no.  4)  and  thence  int^i  anoth^T  Cno.  Ui) : 

B.  27 
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(3)  the  British  Gildas,  to  whom  (with  Gadoc  and  David) 
the  *'  second  order "  of  Irish  saints,  the  C^holic  presbyten, 
owed  their  form  of  service ;  and 

(4)  the  Gildas  who,  after  working  in  Britain  and  Ireland, 
passed  over  into  Brittany,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  and  died  in  the  monastery  founded  by  himself  at  Buys  in 
the  south  of  Brittany. 

XI. 

That  Brittany  is  the  district, — long  overlooked,  so  that  even 
Wasserschleben  and  Maassen  failed  to  recognise  it, — the  one 
district  on  the  continent,  where  British  and  Irish  documents 
existed  side  by  side  with  those  of  Frankish  origin,  and  where 
alone  (so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends)  such  compila- 
tions as  those  cited  in  the  Hibemensia  and  occurring  in  our 
Brittany  and  closely  allied  manuscripts  (nos.  2,  3, 4,  7, 10,  11, 13, 
14)  were  to  be  found  in  the  eighth  and  early  ninth  centuries. 

XII. 

That  the  decay  of  the  Celtic  institutions  in  Brittany  (as  in 
Scotland  and  elsewhere)  was  completed  under  the  influence  of 
the  new  and  revived  religious  life  which  permeated  western 
Europe  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  that  the  most  precious  and 
useful  books  were  then  transferred  from  Brittany  to  the  great 
monasteries  of  the  new  life,  precisely  as,  owing  to  the  religious 
and  political  movements  of  the  sixteenth,  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  nineteenth  centuries  in  England,  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  in  Italy  respectively,  the  treasures  of  the  dissolved  religious 
houses  were  dispersed,  and  have  now  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
national  and  municipal  or  university  and  collegiate  libraries  in 
their  respective  countries;  while  the  old  and  faultily  written 
copies,  the  libri  vetusti  et  imitiles,  which  would  now  be  priceless 
in  our  eyes  for  historical  purposes,  were  left  naturally  to  perish, 
so  that  the  marvel  is  that  any  such  remnants  should  have  heen 
allowed  to  sur\dve  to  the  present  day. 

Until  you  have  fuller  materials  before  you,  these  propositions 
may   at   least  serve   the   purpose  of  suggestions.     They  may 
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pethaps  lead  some  student  t4>  take  pleasure  iu  pursuing  the 
investigation  further;  and  if  they  are  but  honestly  pursued, 
light  will  assuredly  come  to  clear  up  what  is  a  deeply  interesting, 
even  though  a  most  obscure,  question  in  literar}*  hist'>r}'. 

Y<jurs  ni«>?it  sincerely, 

m 

HENRY   BRADSHAW. 

To 

Dr  F.  W.  H.  Wassebschleben. 


NOTE. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  print  here  certain  extracts  from  the  iutroiluction  to 
the  Bus9ordnuHgen  der  abendldndisehen  Kirche  (Halle,  1851,  8vo.)  and 
from  Maaaseo'B  Cretehichte  (Gratz,  1871,  8to.),  to  which  alloaion  Ims  been 
made  in  the  {Hneoeding  pages.  They  are  passages  which  concern  the  problem 
of  the  coexistence  of  British-Irish  and  Prankish  documents  in  the  same 
▼olnme,  especially  in  the  Paris  manuscript  (Lat  3182)  which  is  marked  na 
4  in  our  list  Mr  Haddan,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  CounciU  (Oxford,  1869, 
87a  p.  116),  speaks  of  the  canons  of  the  British  synods  as  ''documents, 
preserred  in  the  north  of  France,  obriously  through  Brittany  *' ;  but  un- 
fortonatdy  there  is  no  trace  of  any  independent  research  iu  that  part 
of  his  book,  and  this  suggestion,  or  rather  assumption,  on  his  part  never  led 
him  on  to  any  further  investigations  or  conclusions.  When  treating  after- 
wards of  Brittany  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  subject.  Had  any  of  these 
writers  realised  that  the  great  Paris  manuscript  and  others  containing 
similar  literature  were  written  in  Brittany,  had  they  made  any  anatomical 
study  of  the  manuscripts  themselves,  I  feel  sure  that  almost  all  that  I  have 
said  in  the  jireceding  pages  would  have  long  since  been  anticipated. 

"Zu  den  bestrittonsten  und  dunkelsten  Fragen  in  der  Gcschichte  der 
Bussordnungen  gehCrt  die  iiber  Alter  und  Ursprung  dos  Ponitentials, 
welches  dem  Kommean  oder  Kummean  oder  Kumian,  (Kumin,  Komin) 
zngeschrieben  wird. . ."    Wasserschleben,  BuMordn  ungen,  p.  6 1 . 

"  In  Betreff  des  Vaterlandes  waren  bis  jetzt  Alle  einig,  Kummean  und 
sem  Work  gait  als  irischen  oder  schottischen  Ursprungs,  und  die  Beseich- 
nung  des  Verfassers  in  der  St  Gallener  Handschrift  als  (tbbas  in  Scotxa 
ortus  schien  diese  Annahme  ausser  Zweifel  zu  stellen.  Gleichwohl  ist 
diese  eine  irrige,  und  selbst  jene  Bezeichnung  deutet  entschieden  darauf 
hin,  dass  Kummean  seine  Bussordnung  nicht  in  seinem  Vaterlande  verfassto, 
sondem  sich  m  einem  andorn  Lande  befand.    Betrachten  wir  die  QueUon, 
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uu  welchen  Karainean  schSpfte,  eo  tindcn  wir  Eon&chat  hibemuchc  Ku 
Qnd  eine  reiche  BeDnUniig  nameiitlich  Theodor's..."    Id.  ib.  pp.  63'-04 

"  AnsMT  Hieodor  iat  von  Kniiiintiui,  win  icli  schon  obeii  erwabnte,  ( 
uidera  BanimluDg  vielbch  beoutr.t,  wclclic  ouch  ausserdeiu  besotider 
ihr  irischei  Material  interesaanl  int,  uiid  welche  icb  PoenitenliaU  1 
tianum  genannl  habe,  nach  dc-r  eiiizigen  HandBcfarifl,  irelche  f 
eiiialt«a  ist.  Dieselbe  befindet  aich  im  God.  Paris,  reg.  31S2, 
Bigot.  89,  p.  286—299,  demselbon,  aiu  nelchem  ich  die  mtisb^  i 
und  altbritiicben  BuBBordDungen  tiiltgetheilt  habe,...  Aua^r  Eahlreiuh 
hiberaisclieD  Kunonen  unter  der  Inscription:  rtwim  tayientii 
Oregorii,  canonet  patrum,  n.  A.  auch  aus  dem  Wcrke  des  Viii 
Qnd  BiuMT  dem  Theodor'when  rouitoutial,  aind  Mnkiiiclie  fieiclitb&di 
Caaaianiu  nad  die  FittM  Sanctorum  vitiriich  1>ciiutEt,  so  dass  die  Ver 
thong,  der  Terfasser  sei  ein  Irlaiidor  gcnesen  und  liabe  diess  Werk  i\ 
frlnkiBcheo  Reiche  EiuiuiimeiigestoUt,  sehr  nahe  li^t."    Td.  ib.  pp.  67—68.1 

"Uer  Stanim  diewr  ZuBamttieDslelluDg  [Cod.  Paris.  Lat  3IS2],  wohin  I 
ich  die  iriache  Sammlung,  die  irisclicn,  altbritiHchon,  and  angoUa^hsiacben  I 
BnMcaQonen,  die  Eioerpto  ana  dt:r  li.  Schrift  uod  aua  den  Kircheavltem 
rechne,  iat  ohne  Zweifel  iriacheu  Ureprungs.     Ihrem   Urbeber  stand  i 
weaentlichen  deraelbe  Quellenkrcis  lu  Gebote  via  dem  Autor  der  iriachen 
Sammlung.     Wahracheinlich  iat,  da^s  die  ubrigon  Stucke  orgt  auf  frau- 
kiachem  Boden  an  diesen  Stamin  gesetzt  sind,  dasa  also  die  Vorbinduug, 
wio  aie  iu  der  Handsdirift  Ton  Fkanip  vorliegt,  nicht  irischen,  aondcni 
fr&nkiacheD  Ur«pmng8  Iat."    Haassen,  GetchichU,  p.  TS6. 

[NoTK.  This  letter  ie  printed  at  length  bj  Dr  Wasscrschleben  io  the 
iutrodnctiou  to  bia  aecond  edition  (Leipzig,  1885,  S"!.  nith  criticisma  which, 
aa  Mr  Bradsbaw  felt,  shew  little  appreciation  of  the  Hue  of  cnquirj  upon 
which  these  cunclusioDs  are  founded. 

Aa  for  the  rubric  quoted  on  p.  417,  Mr  Whitley  Stokea  suggested 
'Ruben'  for 'nubon',  and  I  remember  Mr  Bradsh.'iw  regarded  the  second 
&  as  an  error  for  '  ei ',  the  two  being  much  alike.    J.] 
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[The  Day-book,  hi  wbich  these  notes  refer,  is  prQscn-Gd  in  tbe  librat; 
of  Corpus  Chilsti  College,  Oitfonl.  It  cungisto  of  It)  learea,  upon  whidi 
John  Donie  hu  entered,  in  donble  colnron  and  on  both  aides  of  the  paper, 
the  booki  be  sold  and  tlieir  prices.  The  mentioD  of  Tarions  gaiuts'  diiji. 
togethn  with  Dome's  habit  of  drawing  a  line  «t  the  end  of  a  dtft 
transactdona,  haB  iniule  it  potuible  for  Mr  Madan  to  indicate  throughout 
the  list  the  exact  da;  to  which  each  entry  belongs.  He  haa  also  numbered 
the  entrieecoDBecntirel;  (1—1851);  and  the  mimbora  plai».-d  bj  Mr  Brad- 
shaw  before  tbe  titles  quoted  in  his  notes  refer  to  this  numeration.  The 
higher  Dnmben  (1852—1952)  do  not  belong  to  Dome's  list  at  all,  but  to 
KB  older  docomeut  (written  on  the  S;-lcaf  of  a  volume  in  the  Bodleian,} 
which  Hr  Hadan  has  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Day-book  of  John  Dome. 
It  is  an  inventory  (witji  pricee)  of  booka  recelTod  in  1483  for  tale  by  John 
Hunt,  stationer  of  tbe  univenity  of  Oxfiird,  from  Hagiater  Peter  Actor 
nod  Jobannea  de  Aquisgrano ;  to  whom  be  promisea  to  restore  the  books 
or  pay  the  price  affixed  in  the  list  Of  Mr  Bradahaw'i  notee  noa.  9, 17,  SS. 
S4,  2S,  38,  40, 42,  43,  46  relate  to  this  earlier  coUectioa    J.] 


KlNO'8   COLLKOB,    CaMBUDUE. 

January  80,  18B0. 

T  dear  Madan, 

The  care  and  patience  with  which  you  have  edited  the 
ook  of  John  Dome  ought  to  have  secured  you  an  earlier 
vledgement  on  my  part  The  separate-copy  reached  me  at 
ginning  of  this  week ;  and,  as  it  happens  that  I  have  been 
a  to  much  serious  work  during  the  interval,  the  interest  and 
ment  which  such  a  book  naturally  provides  for  me  has  come 
ost  welcome  time. 

lave  been  through  it  over  and  over  again,  every  time  finding 
lew  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  subject  in  which  we  both 
strong  interest.  To  show  you  the  sincerity  of  my  thanks,  I 
)ut  down  a  few  notes  in  which  I  have  brought  some  of  the 
I  to  bear  upon  one  another  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
'ill  be  glad  to  have  them,  though  I  dare  say  many  of  them 
B  rash  views  which  may  have  been  entertained  by  yourself 
Qoment,  but  have  been  rejected  on  the  second  thoughts  which 
)efore  final  publication.  The  notes  are  arranged  in  the  order 
r  first  Index,  and  I  have  added  a  small  supplementary  Index, 
eh  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  your  admirable  method. 
is  not  until  such  a  book  is  actually  in  print,  with  the  contrao- 
and  abbreviations  all  honestly  marked,  just  as  you  have 
here,  that  it  becomes  possible  to  investigate  the  further 
ms  which  such  a  document  presents.  It  augurs  well  for  your 
ical  Society,  if  the  publications  continue  to  show  the  same 
t  of  intelligent  care  which  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

HENRY   BRADSHAW. 


LIST     OF     ENTRIES     ILLUSTRATED     IN     THE 
FOLLOWING     NOTES. 
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Suuma  angelica. 

paruum. 

46. 

Theologia  natorelis. 

Primarium      preraon8tra[tOD]- 

47. 

sium  in  2*"  antfiquum]. 

48. 

Walensis  super  pgalteriani. 

01o»a  Bupor  apocalipsim. 

49. 

VirgiliuB  in  onglis  van  4  qua- 

Saint  Jon  euuangoliste  en 

tre- 

terni. 

Into  <I). 

50. 

Tractatus  laccr  do"  (?). 

[XXIV.]    A  Half-Century  of  notes  on  F.  Madan's 

EDITION    OF    THE    "D AY-BOOK    OF    JoHN    DORNE, 
BOOKSELLER   IN   OxFORD,   A.D.    1520." 

Notes  on  Index  I  (Authors  and  Books). 

1  Aesop  us. 

1245     1  esopus  grecus  1  quatcmus  (with  2  others).     4**. 

This  can  hardly  be  an  Esop  in  Greek.  *  Esopus  Grecus'  is  the 
usual  title  of  the  '*  Facecie  morales  Laur.  Vallensis  alias  Esopus 
g^rocus*',  of  which  there  were  seven  editions  printed  in  the  Nether- 
lands alone  in  the  fifteenth  century,  each  consisting  of  one  quire 
(6  leaves  in  4%  *1  quatemus');  see  CA.  31—37.  [Throughout 
these  notes  CA  stands  for  Oampbeirs  Annates  de  la  Typographic 
Neerlandaue  au  anf  siicls,  La  Haye,  1874,  8".] 

2  Auguatinua  (S,  Aurelius). 

127     1  miraculum  sancti  augustini.     1*^. 

This  seems  less  Ukely  to  refer  to  St  Augustine  of  Hippo  than 
to  St  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  one  of  whoso  miracles  in  raising 
a  dead  body  at  Long  Compton  forms  the  subject  of  a  poem  which 
was  very  popular  in  the  xvth  century.  An  edition  of  it  printed 
at  Canterbury  stands  first  in  the  list  of  books  printed  there,  as 
given  by  Herbert. 

3  Barclay  (Alexander), 

1254     7  quatemi  of  barkely.     3^ 

Surely  the  7  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  Day-book,  moans  seven 
copies  of  what  was  sold.  The  price  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
something  very  small,  ^  ^^h  and  one  thrown  in  when  half  a 
dozen  were  taken. 

4  Bernardus  (S,)  Clxirae-vaUetisis. 

133     1  modus  viuendi  ounn  (=  one  ?)  fo[lio].     3^^ 

I  think  ouTzn  must  be  written  not  oOn  but  olm  =  omnium,  and 
if /o  can  be  read  Ji,  the  book  is  probably  Gersou's  De  modo  ri- 
vendi  omnium  Jidelium,  of  which  you  will  find  a  separate  edition 
in  CA.  815  (Louvain,  Jo.  de  Westfalia,  about  14S4),  and  a  com- 
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biued  but  sepamblo  editioD  in  CA.  8814-818+818  note  (Antirerp, 
Math.  Goes,  ab.  1487).  See  alao  Hain  «7671  (wifli  two  other 
treatises  by  Oerson),  30  leayes  4*. 

5  Breviarium. 

764     1  breuiarium  romanum  pro  firatribus  augusimiaiUB 
li'.    3- 4*. 

This  pro  fratrihuM  can  hardly  mean  thai  this  book  waa  aoldio 
them,  but  that  it  was  printed  for  them.  The  Angutiiiian  Friui 
or  Hermits  adopted  the  Roman  nse^  lo  fhej  mfcanDj  med  the 
Roman  BreTiary.  But  forther  than  thia,  we  hare  an  editioa  of 
the  Roman  Breyiaiy  (1508,  8*),  with  the  Kalendar  modified  and 
an  Appendix  added  to  the  book  (printed  with  it)  containing 
special  offices  for  the  use  of  the  Austin  Friars.  A  purchaser  ii 
mentioned  differently;  730  to  gybs;  see  alao  174»  1790,  and 830, 
1179. 

6  Carmen  juvenile. 

166*     1  stans  puer  ad  mensam.     1^. 

166^     1  Stans  puer  ad  mensam.     1^ 

377       1  stans  puer  ad  mensam.     1^. 

536      1  stans  puer  ad  mensam  in  quatemis  (with  another). 

11*. 
565       2  stans  puer  ad  mensam.     2^ 

575       2  carmen  juuenile  (with  5  others  of  Stanbridge).    9^*. 
671       2  stans  puer  ad  mensam.     2*. 
684       5    stans    puer   ad   mensam    in    quatemis   (with  7 

others).     4^ 
929       1  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  1  quatemus.     1^ 
1069     1  St^ns  puer  ad  mensam  (with  two  others).     5^ 
1084     1  stans  puer  ad  mensam  9  [1  ?]  quater    (with  two 

others).     4*. 
1088     1  Stans  puer  ad  mcnsiim.     1^ 
1221     6  stans  puer  ad  mensam  in  la°  [latino  ?].     6*. 
1484     2  stans  puer  ad  mensam  in  ew[glis]  (with  two  others). 

6^ 
1679     1  stans  puer  ad  mensam  (with  another).     8^ 

Tho  original  Latin  is  by  Joh.  Sulpitins  Verulanns,  and  in  Vi'. 
do  Worde's  edition  of  151S  is  entitled '  Stans  puer  ad  mensam. 
luuonile  carmen  do  moribus  puororum  in  mcnsa  scruandis\  In 
CA.  1623 — 1625  arc  three  Deventer  editions  printed  between 
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1490  smI  1  jMl  Ib  Ibew  the  title  u  -  Ioawik  Sulpiirti  V«r«liMt 
de  BHrilMM  poeroiiiiB  C^innen  lauenfle*:  and  biHre  «s  ui  tW 
London  edition*  the  v^wk  conssts  of  a  single  qmi>^«  whetlier  ^  4 
or  6  lenveii.  Xe.  o75  maj  be  a  foreign  edition,  and  the  nMt  |«tn«^i 
in  London.  From  Xo.  9^  ve  see  that  it  conmted  c/  a  sis^ 
quire.  Xo.  14S4  it  Lidgate  a  Tcnion  of  the  poem  in  T-hae  OansMk 
which  was  printed  br  Caxton  1477-7S.  4  leaTea^  4*^  and  aji?u«k  Kr 
W.de  Wofde.  with  the  Book  of  Coortesy or  Little  John  Mb^WMd 
to  it.    We  hare  eopiea  of  both  editions  hen?. 

Cercmnus  (St.. 

1110     1  the  Ivf  of  sant  erasmus.     1*^. 
1625     1  the  Ivf  of  san  kerasmu&     1*^. 

I  think  these  two  entries  mut  refer  to  the  same  bo^^.  IVvme 
is  freqnentlj  at  &n]t  when  he  has  to  deal  with  English  Kh^s.  Tbo 
addition  of  this  life  is  what  distinguishes  the  sectHid  fWmi  the  fiv»l 
issue  of  Caxton  8  brge  folio  edition  of  the  Golden  Legend  ylat  iMue 
about  14M,  2nd  iasue  about  1490).  This  lacU  which  was  unkm^wn 
to  Mr  Blades  when  he  wrote  bis  book,  mar  serre  to  date  the  riae 
of  the  cultus  of  St  Erasmus,  which  had  cortaiulj  In^come  wittelj 
spread  bj  1520.  His  name  is  written  in  an  extraoniinarr  rariet; 
of  wajs,  as  maj  be  seen  from  the  extncts  from  the  parish  accounts 
of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  which  I  printed  a  shi>rt  time  ago 
in  the  Communications  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. 
The  actual  book  sold  by  Dome  is  not  unlikely  to  hare  been  a  ct>py 
of  the  s^Murate  Life  of  St  Erasmus  printed  by  Julian  Notary 
(Londou,  1520,  4  leaves,  4"*)  noticed  by  Herbert  It  is  in  the 
British  Museum  (290.  h.  7). 

Chronica  AnglicB. 

993       1  cronica  anglie  2  qua[fernis].     1^. 

1027     1  cronica  anglie  van  2  qua[tenit]  (with  2  others.).   4^. 

The  two  quires  are  two  single  quarto  sheets  (each  of  four  leaves 
and  printed  separatelyX  the  first  containing  the  Kings*  names 
in  order  from  the  fabulous  Kings  of  Britain  downwards,  and  the 
second  starting  from  William  the  Conqueror  and  bringing  the  list 
down  to  Henry  VIII.  whose  accession  it  mentions  (1509),  but  adds 
no  details  of  his  reign,  having  all  the  appearance  of  baring  been 
compiled  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Wo  have 
copies  of  both,  printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  the  second  part  bearing 
the  date  1530.  (This  copy  is  mentioned  by  Herbert,  p.  181.)  It 
is  natural  to  assume  that  earlier  editions  were  printed  between 
1509  and  1520,  which  may  have  been  for  sale  in  Dome's  sho|i. 
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9  Complot, . . 

1932  Complot... 

1933  Complot... p 

You  must  have  overlooked  the  fiust  that  these  books  were  not 
sold  by  Dome  in  1520,  bat  were  oflimred  for  sale  by  Hunt  in  148S, 
and  therefore  cannot  "conceivablj''  have  reference  to  the  Can- 
plutensian  Poljglot  Bible. 

10  Cookery, 

219  1  cokery  (with  another).     4*. 

905  1  the  bocke  of  kockery.     4*. 

1442  1  the  bocke  of  cokeri  (with  another).     4^ 

1815  1  the  bocke  of  kokery.     4^ 

The  edition  printed  by  Pynspn  in  1500  eonsists  of  62  leaves  in 
4*,  so  that  the  price  is  not  unsuitabla  It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  learn  that  this  "noble  book  of  feasts"  shown  to 
Herbert  by  the  Duchess  of  Portland  (who,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  the  only  child  and  heir  of  Edward  Hariey,  2ud  Earl  of  Oxford, 
the  collector  of  the  ''Harieian  Libraiy'^  passed  to  her  ddtti 
daughter,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  Ist  Marquis  of  Bath ;  and  the 
book  is  consequently,  by  natural  descent,  now  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  her  great-grandson,  the  present  and  4th  Marqois  of 
Bath,  at  Longleat. 

11  Cyclus, 

235     1  ciclus.     1^ 

290     1  ciclus  vel  almanack.     1^ 

All  the  27  entries,  which  are  not  worth  writing  out,  are  with 
one  exception  (359  1  Ciclus  pronosticon  1*^),  either  Cidu$  tel 
almanack  or  simply  CkluSf  and  always  cost  1"*  when  sold  separatdy. 
I  cannot  tliink  that  the  word  Ciclus  has  any  reference  to  the 
circular  form  in  which  the  months  and  festivals  were  disposed  on 
the  sheet,  but  rather  that  it  was  a  sheet  containing  the  current 
19-year  or  28-year  cycle,  or  some  other  definite  number  of  years, 
with  the  days  of  Easter  and  other  moyeable  feasts  added  in 
successive  columns.  Such  a  cycle,  sometimes  called  a  Tbbuloj 
sometimes  an  Almanack,  for  so  many  years,  is  frequenUy  found  in 
Breviaries,  occupying  a  page  immediately  following  the  Kalendar. 

12  Diumale, 

298     1  diurnale  sarum.     1'  4^ 

The  price  is  that  of  a  single  volume  of  the  small  Rouen  edition 
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of  the  Portos  (Portiforium),  as  may  bo  seen  in  n^  1131  and  1620 ; 
and  the  Diumale,  as  containing  all  the  day-hours,  that  is  all  tho 
Hours  with  the  omission  of  Mattins,  would  naturally  run  to  about 
that  size.  A  copy  of  the  edition  printed  in  Paris  for  sale  in 
London  (1512,  16*)  is  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  mention  is 
made,  in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  of  two  earlier  and  less 
correctly  printed  editions.  It  is  descrilMKl  in  I)'  Maitland's  Listj 
and  it  is  also  in  M'  F.  H.  Dickinson's  List  of  service-books. 

3   Erasmus  (Desiderivs), 

688     1  coUoquia  erasmi  alst.     4^ 

1141  1  erasmus  de  constructione  ^ouani.  3^  [You  have 
printed  this  ^ouani;  are  the  italic  and  roman 
letters  here  accidentally  changed  about,  or  what 
does  it  mean  ?] 

1195     1  colloquia  erasmi  alst.     4**. 

1234     1  enchiridion  paruum  alst  ligatum  in  pergameno.   10^. 

1261     1  colloquia  erasmi  alst.     4^ 

1272     1  formule  colloquiorum  erasmi  alst.     4'. 

1367  1  enchiridion  erasmi  paruum  lo[i^nn]  ligatum  in 
pergameno  recepi     2*.     (With  another  book)  2*. 

1377  1  Enchiridion  erasmi  lo[uanu  ?]  (with  another  book). 
1-2*. 

1389     1  enchiridion  erasni  lova[mi].     6*^. 

1537  1  erasmus  de  constructione  lo[uanii]  ligatus  in  per- 
gameno    recepi  1*.     (With  another  book)  1*. 

1599     1  colloquia  erasmi  lo[z«iwu].     4*^. 

1739     1  colloquia  erasmi  \o[itani{].     4^ 

Aalst  or  Aclst  is  the  vernacular  name  of  the  town  which  we 
know  as  Alost.  Thierry  Martens,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and 
printer  of  many  of  his  books,  having  started  as  a  printer  in  his 
native  town  of  Alost,  removed  to  Antwerp  in  1493  and  afterwards 
to  Louvain;  and  he  is  called  by  himself  and  his  friends  indis- 
criminately either  Theodoricus  Martini  or  Theodoricus  Alostensis. 
The  above  list  of  entries  tend  to  shew  that  Dome  di8ting:uished 
Thierry  Martens'  editions  from  others  at  first  by  the  printer's 
name  (Alst)  and  afterwards  by  the  place  of  their  publication  (lo- 
or  louaruii). 

14  Erasmus  {Desiderius). 

1387     1  colloquia  erasmi  de  q*  [?]| 


8 
1388     1  erasmus  de  constructione 


'}• 
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1  the  neit  lis«, 
iMH««BB«ttaint  ncnneaMliTt  Is  tbo  UmI  letUt  li 
-^  ^ote  diM;  nd  ii  it  Iha  kUcr  q  or  9  ^eoB ) 

u  V- 

Un     1  ff  Tcttts  textos  punam  ligatom.     3*. 

T<M  Wn  pfateed  the  nndar  enby  {629  1  eodei  ptraun 
HpCm  r;  ^•do'  AifniHnrHt  m  j«ar  index  ;  w  ihw  oD^t  t<j 
h>««  We*  pfaeed  thete  ain,  bcia^  >  eapf  of  the  Difeatum  Tttiu 
1  ^  w<a*).  the  text  onlj,  without  gloat,  in 

16  Fnmti  mmd  B^gUak, 

117     1  frw«  ud  «gli>  (with  3  others).     !■  S'. 

942     1  &mns  end  engliscb  (with  another^     f. 

Bendw  Cuton^  cditiott,  which  jou  mention,  thtne  »  one 
priMtcd  at  WeMmitwter  bj  V.  de  Worde  >b.  149S\  4',  in  the 
GrenTiDe  wflecjiott-  In  lb«  Donee  rolutne  containing  '  E>H; 
^ipognfUal  FTagmmta'  n*  6  is  a  frafment  of  C&xton's  editioii 
(dL  I4S0).  r.  wd  n"  19  it  a  fragmoit  of  W.  de  Worde's  4'.  Then 
m  aho  a  ttB>d,  printed  bj  f^itMn.  in  the  BriUsh  Moseum,  uid 
Donte'*  books  ma;  belcwg  to  aaj  of  these  editioiu. 

17  Godeschaicus  Johannei  . 

1905     Preceptorium  godscalcj         1         7"  4'. 

Surd;  this  b  the  PraeerpUtrimn  dhitiit  legU  of  GotUfWctB 
HoUen,  the  Augoatiiiiau  fjenuit,  of  vliich  Hain  gives  scTtral 
editions  (^765—8770),  one  of  theni  at  IcAst  earlj  enough  to  find  » 
place  in  Hunt's  list 

is   Hachtm  and  Hontigle.  . 

1018     I  hackum  eod  hontigle.     4*.  ; 

Too  will  think  roe  ver;  Iiold  [or  rattier  jircBiiiuptuciiit),  boi 
I'ome  sbotrs  himself  so  hopeless  inhere  ho  has  to  deal  witb 
English  books,  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  see,  through  tbe 
mist  uf  this  Dntrj,  the  little  qnarto  pamphlet  issues  of  ''Hawkinf' 
aiid  "UuHting"  ii^ued  by  W.  de  Wordo  abimt  this  lime;  Wc 
hafe  the  "Hunting"  in  onr  library,  and  the  "Kisliing'  is  well 
known.    The  pritu  would  suit  ptrfoctlr  for  sneh  a  book. 

19   Husbandry. 

1523     1  hiiBbandrj'.     1". 
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Onr  copy  of  the  edition  you  menUon,  which  is  certainly  from 
W.  de  Worde's  press,  cannot  well  be  later  than  1510  (12  leaves, 
4*).    It  is  attributed  to  Bp  Grosseteste  (Groshead)  as  translator. 

20  Hymni, 

1346^  (not  1345)     1  hymni  cum  nottis  lig'(with  two  others). 

3-8^ 
1802     1  liber  h)rmnorum  cum  nottis  li'.     1'  4* 

The  Hymni  cum  notit  seem  to  haye  been  first  published  in 
1518,  after  which  date  several  editions  are  found.  The  book  thus 
exactly  takes  the  place  of  the  school-book  Expositio  hymnorum, 
which  was  published  almost  every  year  (sometimes  twice  in  one 
year)  from  1496  to  1518,  when  the  latest  known  edition  appeared. 

21  Jesus  Christ 

968  1  pWmarium  premonstra[^]sium  in  2**°'  SLut[iquum] 

[no  price] 

969  1  festum  de  nomine  Jhesu  paruum  4*  6^ 
979  1  festum  de  nomine  Jhesu  parfw]  4*. 
1013     2  festum  de  nomine  Jhesu  li[gatvm]  -pergameno  2'  7^ 

This  seems  to  be  a  separate  copy  of  the  office  for  the  Name  of 
Jesus,  which  is  kept  on  the  7*^  of  August.  Being  quite  a  recent 
festival,  it  is  not  to  bo  found  in  any  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
Breviary  or  Missal.  It  is  worth  notice  that  these  copies  are  all 
entered  by  Dome  under  August  5.  [When  I  wrote  this,  I  did  not 
understand  Dome's  mode  of  entry.  I  now  see  that  two  copies 
(969,  979)  were  sold  on  the  actual  festival  of  the  Name  of  Jesus 
(August  7),  and  the  third  (1013)  two  days  later,  while  the  services 
of  the  octave  were  still  going  on.]  The  British  Museum  has  a 
copy  printed  by  Pynson  about  1493,  in  4^,  and  Mr  Homer,  of 
Mells,  has  one  printed  by  Pynson  about  1497,  also  in  4*.  In  your 
first  entry  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  two  books  (968,  969) 
should  have  been  bracketed  together,  with  4'  6*^  as  the  price  for 
the  two.  I  should  then  prefer  to  read  breuiBxium  rather  jmntarium, 
and  it  might  then  (being  antiquum)  refer  to  the  Prsemonstraten- 
sian  Breviary  printed  by  Thierry  Martens  at  Alost  in  1488.  It  is 
difficult  also  to  see  how  a  Primer  could  either  form  two  volumes 
or  reach  such  a  price.  Besides  all  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Primarium  was  a  peculiarly  Anglican  name,  and  of  the  only 
other  two  similar  entries  you  give  (183  Cistercienso  and  293 
Car[thusianum  ?]),  the  second  is  at  least  veiy  doubtful.  In  979  I 
should  prefer,  if  possible,  that  par  should  stand  for  par[Mum] 
(see  969)  rather  than  for  par[t>^  as  I  believe  you  do  sometimes 

B.  28 
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expand  tt.  All  the  roc«Dtl.v  rari»-pnnt«d  broriaries  contained 
the  office  in  itit  place  under  August  T,  and  the  oiAy  separate 
editious  tnitenble  are  those  printed  in  tlio  illle^^-aI  between  the 
introdnctiou  of  tho  new  feittJval  and  the  inci>rporatioD  of  the  office 
into  the  biHiks,  that  in,  between  1420  and  ISOa  1  hare  ncTer 
seen  or  heard  of  any  foreign- printed  eilition  of  any  of  the  Engliib 
Noea  Fe«ta.  ^Ve  know,  beaidea  the  two  bj  I'j-uBoa  of  the  Name 
of  Jenu,  une  by  Caiton,  and  one  by  W.  de  Alachliuia  of  the  Viutit- 
lion  of  the  fiVM,  and  otto  by  Caxtou  and  one  by  W.  de  Macldinm 
of  the  Truusfiguration,  and  one  by  Caxton  of  tho  Companion 
oftbeBVM. 

22  Johannes  (&',)  Emn.jslktn. 

1917     GloEa  super  apocaJipslm  4  quilibet.     8^. 

This  most  be  the  work  of  Joannes  TiterhienaiB  enUtled  "GUm 
saper  Apocalipaim  de  statn  eoclerie  ab  anno  salntis  preBenti  ic 
M.occG.lzx^.  vsqnead  flnem  mnndietdeiHvclaroetgloriOMMnno 
trinmpho  Chriatianomm  in  Torcoe  A  Hanmetoe  quonuu  aeeta 
et  imperinm  hreniter  incipiet  defloere  ex  fiutdametitis  Jouinis  in 
Apocalipei  et  ex  eenm  litterali  einBdem  apertiBumo  cam  cou- 
Bonantia  et  iudiciia  aatrorum."  Editions  printed  at  IfOavain  by 
Jo.  de  Westfalia  and  at  Goada  b;  Ger.  Leeu  ue  gi*en  in  CA.  12Tfi 
and  1377  ;  and  either  woold  uiBwer  to  the  entry  in  Hunt's  list  of 
1483.    The  Oouda  edition  is  in  your  Auctariuni,  Q.  inC  1.  8. 

23  Johannes  (8.)  Evangelista. 

1553     1  saint  jon  euuangeliste  en  trclute  [?].     1^ 

You  will  say  I  am  too  severe  upon  Dome's  English,  but  it 
seems  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  tliat  this  may  be 
a  short  interlude,  of  which  St  John  formed  the  subject,  n- 
sembling  the  similar  productions  which  Bole  mentions  among 
his  own  writings  as  'in  idiomate  matemo  comcedias  sub  diueiw 
metronun  genere.'  Compare  the  price  of '  Uundus  a  play '  under 
N*  1530. 

24  Johannes  de  Vassolia, 

1895     Johanes  de  vassolis  in  4'°  sententiaxum  1.     4^  8^. 

The  letters  r  and  b  are  often  confounded  in  writing,  reading, 
and  speaking.  Johannes  do  Bassoliis  (or  BasBolis)  was  a  faTowiU 
disciple  of  Scotiis  himself,  and  Wadding,  in  his  Scriptores  On). 
Min.,  mentions  a  reHsed  edition  of  this  author's  work  on  the  four 
books  of  tlie  sentences  as  having  been  printed  at  Paris  (^lud  S'k- 
de  Pratis)  in  1G17.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an  earlier  editttn, 
now  lout,  may  have  found  a  place  in  Hunt's  list  of  1483.    "On 
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school-name  for  this  author  as  quoted  bj  Wadding  is  Doctor 
arnaiisnmuM,  while  in  Mansfs  Fabricins  it  iji  given  as  Doctor 
ordinatiuimuM.  While  speaking  of  Hunt's  list  mar  I  ask  whether 
it  consists  of  two  separate  leaves,  or  of  two  leaves  still  forming  a 
sheet?  Unless  they  are  necessarilj  joined  together,  woald  it  not 
be  more  natural  to  look  upon  Hunt  s  heading  as  standing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  list,  so  that  what  jou  have  printed  as 
N-  1889  to  1917  should  take  precedence  of  N*-  1852— ldS8  ? 

25  Laurentius  (S,). 

1911     Postille  de  SCO  laurentio  1.     3*  4^ 

The  book  here  mentioned  in  Hunt's  list  must  be  the  '  PostiUe 
euangeliorum  dominicalium  totius  anni  et  aliquorum  fcstorum'  of 
Johannes  do  sancto  Laurentio  printed  at  Brussels  in  1480,  a  small 
folio  of  198  leaves  (C  A.  1041 ).  You  have  a  copy  in  your  Auctarium, 
marked  6Q.  2.  7. 

26  Logica. 

482  1  Jnsolubilium  oxonie.     V\ 

505  1  Jnsolubilium  oxonie.     V\ 

1024  2  JnsolubiUum.     2^. 

1051  1  Jnsolubilum.     1**. 

1518  2  Jnsolubilium.     2^. 

1720  1  Jnsolubilium.     1**. 

1730  1  Jnsolubilium  emsmi  [sic],     V. 

1800  1  opusculum  J[n]solubilium.     1**. 

1806  2  J[n]8olubilium.     2^. 

1813  1  jnsolubilium  (w-ith  2  others).     2^. 

As  the  price  never  exceeds  a  penny,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
these  entries  can  refer  to  Swyneshed's  Insolubilia,  which  is  a 
fairly  thick  quarto  volume,  as  printed  at  Oxford  about  1483 — 86. 
It  seems  rather  to  be  a  single  sheet  of  Uio  same  kind  as  the 
'Bene  fundatum  oxonie'  which  was  sold  with  n*  1813. 

27  Lyridewode  (Gulielmus), 

872  1  lynwodde  ligatus.  6*  8^. 
1356  1  lynwodde  ligatus.  6*  8^ 
577       1  constitutiones   prouinciales  ligate   in   corio  (with 

another).     2'  1^. 
1600     1  constitutiones  prouinciales  ligate  in  corio.     6^ 

The  first  two  entries  may  well  refer  to  the  Prorinciale  with 
Lyndewode's  larere  commentary,  as  it  exists  in  the  groat  folio 

28—2 
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odition  printed  at  Oxford  about  1489—85,  though  the  jftke  would 
seem  rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  kes  bulky  Paris  reprinti  of 
1505.  The  last  two  eutriea  are  probaUy  the  bare  text  of  the 
GonstituUona  as  printed  by  W.  da  Worde  hi  1496  and  1489  m 
small  8*.  You  have  copies  of  both  among  Mr  Domoe**  x?*^  cent 
books,  12  (1496)  and  2  (1499). 

28  Maneken  (Carolus). 

381     1  epistole  karolL     6^ 

Campbell  mentions  eleven  editioiis  of  this  book  printed  in  the 
Low  Countries  alone  in  the  fifteenth  century  (CA.  ISOl— 1211), 
but  in  that  printed  at  Deventer  by  Jac  de  Breda  Jime  16, 1496  (74 
leaves,  4"),  the  title  consists  of  the  very  words  entered  by  Dome, 
corresponding  letter  for  letter. 

29  Margaret  (S^). 

387     1  sant  Margerit  lyf.    3J^ 

675     1  sant  margerit  lyff  (with  another  similar).     4^. 

Besides  the  edition  by  Mydiell  and  an  earlier  one  by  Redmsn 
(12  leaves  in  4*)  Hailitt  mentions  a  fragment  of  2  leaves  ss 
existing  among  the  Douce  fragments,  which  H.  says  was  at- 
tributed by  M'  Douce  to  Pynson.  1  saw  a  volume  in  your  librsi7 
in  1866,  lettered  '  Eariy  Printed  Fragments,'  which  1  was  told  had 
belonged  apparently  to  Heame.  The  fragm**  were  at  that  time 
not  numbered,  but  you  will  know  the  volume  by  its  containing 
fragments  of  Caxton's  Troybook  and  S*  Wenefryde  and  a  leaf  of 
Rastell's  edition  of  Chaucer's  Assembly  of  Fowls.  It  also  coo- 
tainod  a  fragment  of  the  Life  of  S*  Maigaret,  certainly  printed  bj 
Pynson  in  the  typo  which  he  used  before  the  close  of  the  x?^ 
century. 

30  Maiia  {8.)  Virgo.  Deipara, 

492     1  lamentation  of  cure  lady.     1^. 

Our  copy  of  W.  de  Worde's  edition  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  printed  between  1602  and  1510,  nearer  1502  than 
1510.    It  consists  of  6  leaves  in  4*. 

31  Maria  (S.)  Virgo  Deipara. 

257       1  the  myracke  of  our  lady  ypsiiwise  [?].     2^. 

1193     1  the  miraek[f]es  of  oree  lady  (with  another).     4^ 

The  second  book  in  this  latter  entry,  as  also  in  the  entry  of 
S*  Margaret  (675),  is  tho  life  of  S*  Katherine,  which  must  ther^ 
foro  have  cost  2*,  leaving  2*  as  the  price  of  the  Miracle$  qfonr 
Lady  in  both  the  entries  257  and  1193.    Hazlitt  mentions  two 
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editions  priDted  by  W.  de  Worde,  one  at  WeBtminster  about  1498 
in  4**  and  another  in  Fleet  Street  in  1514,  24  leaves  in  i\  Of  the 
latter  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Case  21.  c),  from  which  it 
could  easily  be  seen  whether  your  conjecture  is  confirmed,  by 
finding  in  a  prominent  position  some  narrative  of  miracles  con- 
nected with  Our  Lady  of  Ipswich. 

32  Maria  {S.)  Virgo  Deipara. 

1793     1  rosarium  beate  marie  in  latino.     3J**. 

1807     2  rosaria  beate  marie.     4*^. 

1836     1  rosarium  beate  marie  virginis.     1^ 

There  is  a  Rosary  bound  up  with  a  Sarum  Horse  printed 
by  Pynson  in  small  narrow  12^  in  1514,  in  Glare  College  library. 

33  Maria  (8.)  Magdaiena. 

1176     1  the  complant  of  sant  magda[lene].     1*^. 

Hazlitt  gives  an  edition  printed  by  W.  do  Worde  in  4*  without 
date,  from  Caldecott's  sale  in  1883. 

34  Medulla  grammaticw. 

1132     1  medulla  grammatice  in  quatemis.     5^ 

The  book  known  by  this  name  is  the  English-Latin  Dictionary 
more  commonly  called  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  printed  by 
Pynson  in  1499  in  small  folio.  You  have  a  copy  in  your  Auctarium, 
QQ.  sup.  2.  10  (the  last  number  is  probably  not  correct  now).  It 
is  called  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum  in  the  author's  preface 
and  Medulla  Grammatice  in  the  imprint;  but  the  price  here 
mentioned  (5**)  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Dome's  book 
being  the  same  as  Pynson's. 

35  Miindus. 

1530     1  mundus  a  play.     2^ 

Surely  this  must  be  the  *  Proper  new  interlude  of  the  World 
and  the  Child  (Mundus  et  Infans)  \  of  which  a  reprint,  taken  from 
W.  de  Worde's  edition  dated  July  17,  1522  (18  loaves  in  4"),  was 
presented  to  the  Roxburghe  Club  by  Lord  Al thorp  in  1817. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  there  may  not  have  been  earlier 
editions,  and  the  price  is  not  against  this  identification.  With  a 
good  deal  of  careful  comparison  it  would  not  be  difficult  after  a 
time  to  infer  from  Dome's  prices  the  actual  size  of  a  book. 

36  Nobilitas. 

1649     1  opuBculum  de  vera  nobi[Zitoto].     5**. 
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I  was  at  first  tempted  to  tbink  Uiat  this  might  be  Poggiu't 
Liber  d*  nobililait,  which  wm  printed  at  Antwerp  b;  Gerard 
Loeu  in  1489,  14  leareB  in  4'.  (CA.  1427).  But  Uio  price  is  too 
high  fur  flueh  a  small  book,  and  I  think  the  word  rerit  maBt  hara 
been  in  the  title  of  Dome's  book 

37  Poviphilus  SoiEUB. 

624     1  pamphulus  de  amoie,     3''. 

771     1  pamphulus  de  arnore  {with  auother).     S"*. 

Tliere  are  several  editions  with  this  title.  Wo  have  one  printed 
by  Ger.  Leempt  :it  Utrecht  about  1476  In  folio  (CA.  1353]  boiiod 
in  the  same  volume  with  au  Ovid  De  arte  amaadi  and  De  nm^iin 
amitrii  from  the  same  press.  There  is  also  un  edition  of  Faniphilm 
from  the  aome  press  m  4°.,  of  which  copies  are  at  Dresden  aud 
Wtilfenbattcl  (CA.  1351).  And  there  is  stilt  another  editicn 
printed  at  Cologne  in  the  tjqte  of  the  Augoatinus  de  Fide  of  1473, 
containing  16  loaves  in  4'.,  which  I  saw  in  1873  in  the  Universitj 
librarj  at  Fruibnrg  in  Breisgiiu.  Though  headed  '  Queriiuoaia 
pamphill,'  at  the  end  is  '  Eiplicit  panphilus  do  amure.' 

38  Petrus  Blssensia. 

1897    Epistole  petri  b]e8ensi&     1.    3*. 

The  ediUon  printed  at  Bnuaeli  about  1480-81  (CA.  1403) 
consists  of  208  leaves  in  small  folio,  and  can  bardl;  fiul  to  be  the 
one  offered  for  sale  by  Runt  in  1463. 

39  Prognostica. 

175     I  proQosticou  in  en{gli8  ?]  bigls  [?}     2'. 

Can  this  pronoaticon  1  en  bigls  be  merel]r=pronosticoii  is 
englis  I  1  am  incliuod  to  think  it  is  not  impossible.  The  price  is 
that  of  the  ordinary  pronostica  in  englis  (S,  79,  125,  130,  134, 141, 
171,  237,  245,  284,  324),  though  many  are  sold  for  a  penny,  others 
for  1^'  (called  pronosticata  in  englis,  see  34,  45,  234),  othere  agsio 
ashighas3i'(66,  241,  292,  304,  329,  371).  Tho  whole  class  has  DO 
doubt  perished,  as  literature ;  but  manj  of  them  are  yet  to  be 
recovered,  with  care  and  patience,  from  contemporary  Wdinga 

40  Bestitutiones, 

1921     De  Reatitiitionibue  [  ]. 

This  is  probably  the  "  Opus  reatitutionum  nsnrsmm  et  excom- 
municationum '  of  Franciscus  de  Platea,  of  which  Hain  gira 
(13034—13040)  seven  editions,  any  one  of  which  might  have  been 
offered  for  sale  at  Oxford  in  1483. 


ll**. 
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41  Roche. 

1032     1  sermones  quintini  ligati  in  corio 
1039     1  the  lyf  of  sant  rocke 

As  we  iind  four  copies  of  the  ^Sermones  Quintini  ligati  in 
corio'  (164,  217,  424,  1613)  priced  lO^,  and  one  in  parchment  at  the 
same  price  (41),  as  against  632  charged  8^  and  198  sold  for  11',  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  Lyf  of  sant  Rocke  was  a  penny  book, 
one  of  the  '  Penny  Godlinesses '  of  which  Samuel  Pepys  made  such 
a  collection.  The  cultus  of  S*  Rock  was  so  widely  spread  at  this 
time,  all  the  recent  breWaries  and  missals  having  special  offices 
and  votive  masses  connected  with  him,  that  the  only  wonder  is 
that  some  fragment  of  an  English  Life  of  the  saint  has  not  yet 
been  publicly  noticed.  Here  again  contemporary  bindings  are 
sure  to  yield  the  necessary  evidence,  when  the  time  comes. 

42  Semwnes  tredecim, 

179       1  sermones  xiii  ligati  in  corio.     8**. 

232  1  sermones  xiii  ligati  in  corio  )       ^ 

233  1  bene  fundatum  j ' 

837  1  sermones  xiii  parue  li*  in  pergameno.     8*^. 

876  1  sermones  xiii  li'  in  corio  ]        g    ^^ 

877  1  sermones  quintini  li'  in  percomeno  j 
1886  sermones  xiii  3  quilibet     1'  4^ 

These  seem  to  be  the  Sermones  tredecim  universales  of 
Michael  de  Hungaria,  which  were  very  popular  at  one  time;  so 
much  so  that  seven  editions  are  mentioned  printed  by  John  de 
Westfalia  alone  at  Louvain  (CA.  1244-45-47-48-49-60-51).  The 
one  in  Hunt's  list  (1886),  being  double  the  price  of  Dome's, 
may  point  to  the  fact  of  its  being  an  old  book  which  brought 
a  higher  price  when  in  fuller  run  of  popularity. 

43  Speculum, 

1899     Quinque  specula  2  quilibet     3"*  4*^. 

Two  editions  of  the  five  Specula  printed  at  Louvain  by  Joh.  de 
Westfalia  are  described  by  Campbell  (CA.  391  and  392),  but  un- 
fortunately, from  want  of  proper  discrimination,  both  are  described 
as  printed  about  1483 ;  whereas  one  of  them  (392)  cannot  bo  kter 
than  1483,  and  the  other,  placed  first  (391),  cannot  possibly  bo 
earlier  than  1483.  CA.  392  then  is  almost  certainly  the  book 
referred  to  in  Hunt's  list  of  1483.  The  book  consists  of  five 
separable  parts,  though  the  signatures  run  through  the  whole. 
The  five  parts  are  as  follows : 
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(1)  Speculum   de  eorifeuume,  with  printei^s  mme  (% 
a— d). 

(2)  Speculum  aureum  aniw^  peeeairieie,  with  priiit«^ 
name  (sig.  e — f). 

(3)  Traetatut  ariit  bene  morumeU  and  Si^ecuium  eedUm 
(sig.  g  and  h).  The  Speculum  eaeerdoium  ii  merely  a  fet 
paragraphs  at  the  end  of  the  Speeuilum  eeciene  in  moit  of 
the  editions ;  whence  the  £^9eeuium  eedetie  itself  sometimsi 
gets  erroneously  the  name  of  Sjpeculum  §aeerdoium^  ai  for 
instance  in  CA.  1007. 

(4)  Speculum  humane  viu^  with  printer*8  name  (lig.  i— ii)l 

(5)  Speculum  convereionu  peocaiorum^  with  printer's  name 
(sig.  X— y). 

Yon  have  one  of  the  editions  in  yoor  AnctaiTOm,  maiked 
IQ.  4. 12,  but  I  took  no  note  at  the  time  when  I  saw  it^  whidi  of 
the  two  editions  it  was.  The  earlier  one  has  no  hyphens  dividing 
the  words  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  other  has. 

44  Sphaerd, 

1626  1  Spera  parua        |  non  recepi  a  mocke      )      ^, 

1627  1  Spera  heginy  [?]  j  [these  4  words  erased]  j 

The  second  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  copy  of  Uie  Poetiam 
Aetronomicon  of  Hyginus  (see  Hain  9061—9067).  Of  these 
editions  n'  9063  (Venice,  E.  Ratdolt,  Jan.  22,  1485,  56  leaves,  4*.) 
contains  the  title  ^Scemmus  sphaenscina  secundum  Hyginii  descrip- 
tionem  * ;  and  n*  9065  (Venice,  TL  de  Blavis  de  Alexandria,  June 
7,  1488,  56  leavos,  4^)  has  the  title  '  Scemma  sphericum  secundum 
Hyginy  descriptionem.' 

45  Sumina  angelica, 

768  1  Suma  angelica  rowan  ligata.  1*  8^. 
1488  1  Suma  angelica  rowan  ligata.  1"  8^ 
1683     1  Suma  angelica  lion  ligata.     2^ 

This  is  the  great  Summa  de  casibus  comdentiae^  known  as  the 
Summa  Angelica  long  before  the  death  of  the  author  (in  1495), 
Angelus  It  Clavasio,  a  well  known  Franciscan.  Hain  mentions  21 
editions  of  the  book,  though  some  of  them  are  apparently  doubt- 
ful The  one  printed  at  Alost  by  Thierry  Martens  (CA.  44S) 
consists  of  334  leaves  of  close  print  in  double  columns.  That  its 
popularity  extended  well  into  the  sixteenth  century,  so  that 
editions  may  well  have  appeared  at  Lyons  and  Rouen  as  above, 
uiay  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Wadding  mentions  an  Italian 
version  of  tlie  work  published  in  1593  (Scriptores  Ord.  Min.  p.  22). 
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Tbere  cui  be  HtUe  dr*Tibt  tlttl  tku  is  the  Ux^  vhicu  w;» 
prioiai  in  Lcradon  by  John  Leuon  in  USl,  P.  Y«mi  ha\^  a  <\«pT 
in  Toor  Aacuriam,  markied  IQ.  4.  1:1  to  which  IleHwfft  rvlm 
under  it§  old  mark  before  the  craUioQ  of  the  AiKtariniiL  ll  ia 
printed  from  an  inooinpletecopT,  and  frooi  the  woidA  of  the  impriut 
'  Reaerendissinii  domini  Valecii,*  the  final  $  baring  been  miiread 
as  an  I,  the  work  has  been  oonfoanded  with  the  comuentarr 
of  Jaoobns  Peres  de  Valencia  ^  Spain\  which  was  imnti^l  at 
that  place  in  14S4  and  1493  (ie597-9b}  according  to  lUin,  who 
also  inclades  Thomas  Wallensis  by  nii»tako  under  the  same 
heading  (12596).  The  V  for  VT  and  the  absence  of  tho  (.'hiistiau 
name  would  also  serre  to  create  the  confVisiou  or  at  aii}*  rate 
to  perpetuate  it. 

VirffUius  Maro  (Publitis), 

1078     1  virgilius  iu  englis  van  4  quatcniL     2^. 

You  will  readily  withdraw  your  identification  of  Uiia  wiUi 
Caxtou's  edition  of  the  Enoydoa,  which  coiislnts  of  11  (not  4^ 
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quirei,  and  could  not  trell  liare  1)een  sold  for  3'.  The  actokl  bodi 
is  no  doubt  the  "Vir^lius"  printed  at  Antwerp  b;  John  Do«- 
borcko  in  4\.  nhich  does  in  fact  constftt  of  30  learee,  and  thcrelbn 
{I  presume)  of  4  quires  (van  4  qnatemi).  Ymi  haTc  a  vpj  in  the 
Douce  collection  ;  which  in  placed  bj  initti^e  aninng  hii  it* 
oenturf  boolm  (n*  40}.  so  that  yon  can  sue  and  judge  for  roanelC 
Wo  ba*o  a  fngment  of  it,  which  I  reacaed  from  the  binding  of  u 
old  medical  l>ook.  The  date  general];  ami^eii  to  it  is  abooi 
1520.  The  price  is  quite  suitable  when  compared  with  Dome'i 
prices  generally.  Haslitt,  who  refers  to  the  Douce  copy,  p*ci 
the  title  tlius:  "This  boke  treat«th  of  the  lyfe  of  Virgilios  ndti 
his  deth,  and  man;  miruayles  that  he  dyd  in  h\t  lyfe  tytne  by 
wliydirafte  and  nygramaucyc  thorough  the  liolpo  of  the  dcu;^ 
of  HelL" 

50  Miscellaiteous  tiUes  : 
Tnictatus  siicer  de""  [?]. 

817  1  parochiale  curaffejrMm])  ^ 

818  1  tractatus  sacer  de''       J" 

This  latter  entry  (818)  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  lie  read  TraciaOa 
taeertlolalit ;  and,  though  1  cajinot  advance  tJie  matter  very  hi, 
it  is  as  well  to  refer  to  CA.  1679,  where  a  "Tmctntus  SBcerdotiln 
de  Bocrumcntis  doque  dirinis  ofiicib"  is  citod  from  the  Lommoa 
CatiUogne,  Vol.  I,  n*  39  (2\  as  bound  up  Kitli  a  copy  of  Boethiit 
printed  at  LouTain  by  Joh.de  Westfa1i4(l48Sl). 
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NBCBSSARY  BT  THE  PRECEDING  NOTES. 

[The  nmnben  refer  to  my  Notes.] 

Aesopus. 

Esopus  grecus,  see  Valla  (Laurentius),  Facccie  inorali^  alias 
Esopus  grecus,  1. 
Angelus  k  Clavasio. 

Summa  Angelica  de  casibus  conscicntia>,  45. 
Annius  (Johannes). 

See  Johannes  [Annius  or  Nannis]  ViterbioiiHiH, 
Antonius  de  Butrio. 

Speculum  de  confessione,  followed  by  the  Spoe\ihun  aunuuu 
animae  peccatricis,  the  Tractatus  artis  b(^nt>   nu>riouiU 
and  the  Speculum  ecclesiae,  the  Speculum  humana?  vitus 
and  the  Speculum  conversionis  peccatorum,  48, 
Augustine  (S'),  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 
Miraculum  sancti  Augustini,  2.   ' 
Augustinus  (S.  Aurelius),  Bp  of  Hippo. 

Miraculum,  see  Augustine  (S*).  Abp  of  Canterbury,  Mira- 
culum, 2. 
Barclay  (Alexander). 

7  Quatemi,  3. 
Bassolis  (Johannes  de). 

See  Johannes  de  Bassoliis. 
Bemardus  (S.)  Clarae-vallensis. 

Modus  Vivendi,  see  Gerson  (Johannes),  Do  raodo  vivuudi 
omnium  fidelium,  4. 
Breviarium. 

Breviarium  Praemonstratensiura.     See  Jesus  Christ,  Fostura 

Nominis  Jesu,  21. 
Breviarium  Romanum  pro  fratribus  Augustinianis,  o. 

Butrio  (Antonius  de). 

See  Antonius  de  Butrio. 


n  juvenile,  6.         I 
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Carmen  juvenile. 

See  Sulpitius  {Johannes)  Verulaaus,  Carmen  j 
Ceradnua  (S*). 

See  ErasmuB  (S<). 
Chronica  Angliie. 

Chronica  AngliK?,  S. 
Clavasio  (Augelua  k). 

See  AngeluB  k  Clavasio. 
Complot.... 

Complot...,  9. 
Cookeiy. 

The  book  of  cookery,  10,  I 

Cremonenos  (QerarduB).  | 

See  Qerardus  Cremonensis.  I 

Cyclus. 

CycluB,  11. 
Digestum  Vetu& 

See  Juetiniantifi,  Digestum  Vetus,  15. 
Dionyeius  Carthusiaiius. 

See  Dionysius  di.'  Lecuwis  alias  Rykel  Oarthiisianus. 
Dionyaius  de  Leeuwis  alias  Kykel  CWthusianus. 

Speculum    aureum    aninue    peccatricis,   see   Antonius   de 

Butrio,  Speculum  de  confessione,  43. 
Speculum  converBionis  peocatorum,  see  Antonius  de  Butrio, 
Speculum  de  confesaione,  43. 
Dionysius  de  Rykel. 

See  Dionysius  de  Leeuwia  alias  Rykel  Carthusianus. 
Diumale. 

Diumale  Sarum,  12, 
Erasmus  (Desiderius). 

CoUoquia,  printed  by  Theodericus  Alostensis  at  Louvain,  13. 
De  constructions,  14. 

The  life  of  S'  Erasmus,  see  Erasmus  (S'),  The  life  of  S'  E,  7. 
Erasmus  (S*). 

The  life  of  S'  Erasmus,  7. 
F£ 

Ff  Vetus  (=  Digestum  Vetus),  see  Justinianus,  Digestum 
VetuB,  15. 
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Franciscus  dc  Platea. 

See  Platea  (Franciscus  do). 
FrsDch  and  English. 

French  and  English,  16. 
Grerardus  Crcmonensis. 

Theorica  Planetamm.     See  Theorica,  Theorica  planetarum, 
47. 
Gerson  (Johannes). 

De  modo  vivendi  omnium  fidelium,  4. 
Godeschalcus  (Johannes). 

Pneceptorium.     See  Hollen  (Gotteschalcus),  Prroceptorium, 
17. 
Groshede  (Master). 

See  Grosseteste  (Robert),  Bp  of  Lincoln. 
Grosseteste  (Robert),  Bp  of  Lincoln. 

Husbandry.     See  Husbandry,  The  book  of  Husbandry,  19. 
Hackum  and  Hontigle. 

See  Hawking,  The  book  of  hawking,  18. 
Hawking. 

The  book  of  hawking,  18. 
Heginy. 

See  Hyginus  (C.  Julius). 
Hollen  (Gotteschalcus). 

Praeceptorium  divinse  legis,  17. 
Hugo  de  sancto  Caro. 

Speculum  ecclesia)  (with  the   Speculum   sacerdotum  sub- 
joined), see  Antonius  de  Butrio,  Speculum  de  Confes- 
sione,  43. 
Hungaria  (Michael  de). 

See  Michael  de  Hungaria. 
Hunting. 

The  book  of  Hunting.    See  Hawking,  The  book  of  Hawking, 
18. 
Husbandry. 

The  book   of  Husbandry  translated  by  master   Oioshed(^ 
(Robert  Grosseteste,  Bp  of  Lincoln),  19. 
Hyginus  (C.  Julius). 

Poeticon  astronomicon  (schema  sphaericum),  44. 


1 
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Hymni 

Hymui  cum  notis,  20. 
Jacobus  Perez  de  Valencia. 

Commentaria  in  Psalmos.    See  Thomas  WaUeiid%  Expod- 
tiones  super  Psalterium,  48. 

Jesus  Christ. 

Festum  Nominis  Jesu,  21. 

Johannes  (S.)  EvaagelistiL 

Qlosa  super  Apocalipsim.  See  JohaiineB  [Annius  or  Nannis] 
Viterbiensis,  Qlosa  super  Apocalipsim,  22. 

Saint  John  Evangelist,  an  interlude  (?),  23. 
Johannes  [Annius  or  Nannis]  Yiterbiensia 

Qlosa  super  Apocalipsim,  22. 
Johannes  de  Bassoliia 

Super  quarto  libro  Sententiarum,  24. 

Johannes  de  Bassolis. 

See  Johannes  de  Bassoliis. 
Johannes  de  sancto  Laurentio. 

PostillsB  Evangeliorum  dominicalium  et  aliquorum  festorum, 
25. 
Johannes  de  Yassolis. 

See  Johannes  de  Bassoliis. 
Ipswich  (Our  Lady  of). 

See   Maria  (S.)  Virgo  Deipara,  The  miracles  of  Our  Lady 
(of  Ipswich  ?),  31. 
Justinianus. 

Digestum  Vetus/15. 

Laurentius  (S.). 

See  Johannes  de  sancto  Laurentio. 
Leeuwis  (Dionysius  de). 

See  Dionysius  de  Leeuwis  alias  Rykel  Carthusianus. 
Lidgate  (John). 

Stans   puer  ad  mensam.      See   Sulpitius  (Johannes)  Ve- 
rulanus.   Carmen   juvenile   (Stans    puer   ad   mensam), 
translated  into  English  by  John  Lidgate,  6. 
Logica. 

Insolubilia  Oxoniae,  26. 
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Lydgate  (John). 

See  Lidgate  (Johni. 
Lyndewode  (Gulielmu**. 

Constitutionos  j>n>viij'rlrt'r-*.  27. 
Maneken  (Can>lus». 

Epistolse,  28. 
Margaret  (S*). 

The  life  of  S*  Margaret.  29. 
Maria  (S.)  Virgo  Dtipara. 

The  Lamentation  of  Our  Lad  v.  30. 

The  Miraclos  of  Our  Lady   of  If^in^ch  '  .  31. 

Rosarium  Beat^e  Marior  Virginia.  32. 
Maria  (S.)  Magdalena. 

The  Complaint  of  S*  ^Marj-;  Magdalene,  33. 
Medulla  Grammatical. 

Medulla  Grammatica:,  34. 
Michael  de  Hungaria. 

Sermones  tredecim  universales,  42. 
Mundus  et  lufans. 

Mundus  et  Infans,  the  World  and  the  Child,  an  interlude,  35. 
Nannis  (Johannes). 

See  Johannes  [Annius  or  Nannis]  Viterbiensis. 
Nobilitas. 

Opusculum  de  vera  uobilitate,  36. 
Pamphilus  Saxus. 

De  Amore,  37. 
Perez  (Jacobus)  de  Valencia. 

See  Jacobus  Perez  de  Valencia. 
Petrus  Blesensis. 

Epistolse,  38. 
Platea  (Franciscus  de). 

Opus  restitutionum  usurarum  ex  cxcommunicationum,  40. 
Poggius  (Franciscus). 

Liber  de   nobilitate.     See  Nobilitas,  Opusculum   de   vera 
nobilitate,  36. 
Primarium. 

Primarium  Prsemonstratensium.     Sec  Brcviarium,  Brovia- 
rium  Pnemonstratensium,  21. 
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Prognostico. 

Pronosticon  in  English,  39. 
Promptorium  Parvulorum. 

See  Medullti  Qramraatico?,  34, 
Porba chilis  (Georgiiis), 

Thoorica;  Planetarum.     See  Theorica,  Theorica  plaQetAmin, 

«.  J 

BaimunduE  de  Sabimde.  ■ 

Tbeologia  oaturalu,  46.  H 

Baymiindus. 

See  Raimundua 
Restitutiones. 

S*e  Platea  (Franciscus  de).     Opus  reBtitutioDum  usuranim 
et  excommmiicatiouiim,  iO. 
Bikel 

Sec  Rykel. 
Roch  (S'). 

ThelifeofS'Roch,  41. 
Roche. 

See  Rocb  (&). 
Rodericus  Zamorensis  Episcopus. 

Speculum  humanfe  vitse.     See  AntODius  de  Butrio,  specu- 
lum de  confesaioDe,  43. 
Rykel  (Dionysius  de). 

See  Dionyaius  de  Leeuwia  alias  Rykel  Carthusiaiius. 
Sabunde  (R^mundua  de). 

See  Rumundus  de  Sabuade. 
Sermones. 

Sermonee  tredecim.     See  Michael  de  Hungaria,  Sermones 
tredecim  uuiversales,  42. 
Speculum. 

Quinque  specula,  see   Antonius  de   Butrio,   Speculum  de 
confessione,  43. 

Speculum    aureum    animfe   peccatricis,   see   Diooytdus  de 
Leeuwis  alias  Rykel  Carthusianus,  43. 

Speculum     conversioois    peccatorum,    see    Diooysius    de 
Leeuwis  alias  Rykel  Carthusiauus,  43. 
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Speculnm  de  coofessioiie,  see  Antonius  do  B\itrio,  SjHvuhun 

de  confesaoDe,  43. 
Specalam  ecclesue,  see   Hugo  do  «ancto  rari>,  S|HVuhuu 

eoclesue,  43l 
Speculnm  humanae  Titap,  see  Rodericus  Ziuuon*nsis  opistN^- 

pus»  Speculum  humanse  vita\  43. 
Speculum  sacerdotum,  see  Hugo  do  sAUcto  Caix^  S|viHniluiu 
ecclesue,  43. 
SphaenL 

See  Hvginus  (C.  Julius).     Pooticon  Astronoiui<M>n  (Sohoum 
sphaericum),  44. 
Stans  puer  ad  meosam. 

See  Sulpitius  (Johannes)  Vemlanus,  Cannon  jnvonilo  ^StanH 
puer  ad  mensam),  6. 
Sulpitius  (Johannes)  Verulanus. 

Gannen  juvenile  de  moribus  puoronnn  in  miMiHii  sorvandi« 

(Stans  puer  ad  mensani),  6. 
—  translated  into  English  by  John  Lidgato.  (>. 
Summa  Angelica. 

See  Angelus  k  Clavasio,  Summa  Angelica  tlo  ouHibus  oon 
scientiaB,  45. 
Theologia  naturalis. 

See  Raimundus  de  Sabunde.     Theologia  nat\iraliH.  4t>. 
Theorica. 

Theorica  Planetarum,  47. 
Thomas  Wallensis. 

Expositiones  super  Psalteriiim,  48. 
Tractatus  artis  bene  moricndi. 

See  Antonius  de  Butrio,  Speculum  do  oonfoKHiono,  41^. 
Tractatus  sacer  de^  (?). 

See  Tractatus  sacerdotalis,  50. 
Tractatus  sacerdotalia 

Tractatus  sacerdotalis  de  sacramentiH   deque   divinis  oih- 

ciis,  50. 

Valencia  (Jacobus  Perez  de). 

See  Jacobus  Perez  de  Valencia. 

Valencius. 

See  Thomas  Wallensip. 

29 
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Talla  (Laurentius). 

FocetuB  morales  alias  Aesopua  Gniecus,  1. 
Vir^lius. 

The  life  of  Virplius.  49. 
Virgilius  (Fublius  Maro). 

See  Vir^ius  Maro  (Publius). 
Virgilius  Maro  (Publiua). 

VirgiliuB  in  English.     See  Virgilina,  The  life  of  Virgilius, 


Ck>llation. 

A*;  4  leaves  (1 — 4). 

abcd<fe* ;  28  leaves  (5—32). 
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[The  notes  here  printed  as  an  Appendix  were  intended  to  be  a  continaa- 
tion  of  the  paper  'on  the  oldest  written  remains  of  the  Welsh  langlUlge^ 
No.  XV  in  the  present  rolume.  Mr  Bradshaw  has  left  several  copies  c^  s 
revise  in  pages,  dated  1877;  and  on  these  he  made  a  few  correctioiis  at 
least  as  late  as  1882.  The  footnote  on  page  463  and  some  other  additioni 
(which  are  marked  where  they  occur)  were  fonnd  in  mannscript  Incom- 
plete as  the  paper  undonbtedly  is,  I  feel  sore  that  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  Mr  Bradshaw  woriced,  and 
especially  as  throwing  light  upon  the  conclusions  formulated  in  the  letter 
to  Dr  Wasserschleben  (No.  XXIII  in  this  volume)  pages  415 — 419.  There 
still  remains  a  fragment  (amounting  to  nearly  60  folio  pages  of  MS.)  of  his 
more  detailed  work  upon  the  same  subject  begun  in  April,  1885,  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  printed.    J.] 


APPENDIX : 

CONTAINING    AN    ACXJOUNT    OF    INVESTIGATIONS     AMONG 

EARLY  Welsh,   Breton,  and   Cornish    manu- 
scripts, 1872-77. 

I  HAVE  left  the  preceding  remarks,  as  they  were  read  to 
the  Society.  Some  time  elapsed  after  I  had  made  my  attack 
upon  the  Parker  collection  and  discovered  my  treasure  (August 
25,  1870),  before  I  was  able  to  begin  (October  21,  1871)  a 
systematic  examination  of  it.  But  when  Mr  Stokes  came  to 
Cambridge  in  January,  1872,  he  was  well  pleiised  to  be  able, 
with  my  transcript  in  his  hand  to  spare  him  needless  waste  of 
time,  to  go  through  the  MS.  line  by  line  with  his  own  eyes ; 
a  search  which  enabled  him  to  make  more  than  one  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  glosses  which  I  had  already  found  in 
th^  MS.  His  leisure  hours  on  his  voyage  back  to  India  were 
spent  in  writing  a  commentary  on  these  results.  This  he 
printed  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted 
both  in  the  Archceologia  CavJbrensis  (4th  Series,  Vol.  iv),  and 
in  the  Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden  Sprachforschung  (Vol.  vii,  p. 
385).  I  should  mention  that  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Martianus  Capella  glosses  might  be  of  the  viiith  century ; 
they  resemble  most  closely  those  of  the  Liher  Curmnonei  and  of 
the  B-hand  in  the  Juvencus,  both  noticed  below.  What  thtjy 
brought  to  my  mind  at  the  first  glance,  was  the  writing  of  the 
early  glosses  on  the  Lorica  of  Qildas  in  the  Book  of  Cemo 
(University  Library  MS.  LL  1.  10),  which  I  then  believed  to 
belong  to  the  viiith  century.     Further  experience  has  shown 
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mo  that  this  last  MS.  cannot  safely  be  aaogned  to  an  eailier 
date  than  the  ixth  century.  Some  of  the  Martianus  OapeDa 
glosses  may  be  later  than  others,  but  for  the  bulk  of  them 
I  am  still  of  my  first  opinion  that  they  are  'apparently  m 
ecurly  as  any  remains  of  the  Welsh  language  known  to  he  in 
existence.' 

Meantime,  the  experience  I  had  gone  through  in  woilmig 
with  Zeuss's  Orammatica  Celtica  had  forced  me  to  consider 
certain  matters.  It  was  quite  clear  that  in  examining  the 
MSS.  which  form  the  basis  of  his  operations,  Zeuss  had  mis- 
read some  things,  and  had  been  forced  to  leave  others  unread. 
This  had  also  been  the  case  with  other  philologists,  from 
Lhuyd's  time  downwards.  I  felt  it  would  be  a  clear  gain  to 
the  philologists,  and  so  indirectly  to  others  also,  if  the  whole 
range  of  these  MSS.  could  be  submitted  to  a  careful  exami- 
nation from  a  palasographical  point  of  view ;  that  there  might 
be  some  tolerable  certainty  as  to  what  actual  words  were  under 
discussion,  and  what  date  and  mutual  relationship  might  safely 
be  assigned  to  the  various  MSS.  So  I  set  myself  to  work  with 
such  very  limited  leisure  as  was  at  my  disposal ;  and  the  inves- 
tigation has  been  so  much  more  finitful  of  results  than  I  could 
possibly  have  expected,  that  I  have  little  scruple  in  adding  to 
this  paper  some  account  of  how  I  pursued  the  investigations, 
and  what  store  of  facts  I  have  succeeded  in  harvesting,  in  the 
hopes  that  some  one  else  may  feel  stirred  to  adopt  a  similar 
method  in  gathering  together  the  fragmentary  remains  of  other 
early  literatures.  I  have  said  above  that  the  earliest  book  in 
Welsh  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Xlith  century. 
The  earliest  in  Irish  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  xith 
century.  The  earliest  in  Anglo-Saxon  (several  still  exist)  go 
back  to  the  last  decade  of  the  ixth  century.  It  surely  would 
not  be  an  endless  task  to  gather  together  for  each  of  these 
languages  all  the  fragments,  whether  sentences,  words,  or  even 
names,  which  we  can  be  certain  were  actually  written  down 
before  these  dates. 

The  copy  of  Juvencus  marked  Ff.  4.  42  in  our  own  Uni- 
versity Library  has  been  an  object  of  study  to  me  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  and  I  have  worked  at  it  at  intervab  with  such 
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miiiQieiieaB  that  I  may  fairly  say  that  the  variouH  hnndwritiii^ 
which  appear  in  it  are  as  fjEimiliar  to  me  oh  those  of  the  cloHost 
frienda  In  the  autumn  of  1871,  just  after  reading  this  {>ai>er 
to  the  Society,  I  again  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  exaiuiiiution, 
and  having  settled  in  a  self-evident  manner*  the  necoHHary  ho- 
quence  of  the  various  hands,  I  copied  out  my  reH\iltH  in  onler. 
The  original  scribe  of  the  MS.  with  his  subHcription  in  WeUh 
may  be  called  A.  The  writer  of  seven  glosses  on  the  third 
and  fourth  leaves  of  the  book,  will  be  B.  The  writer  of  the 
Latin  verses  addressed  to  Fethgna  and  of  the  two  little  {K>emB 
in  triplets^  of  which  so  much  has  been  sai<l  and  written,  C. 
The  writer  of  the  singular  Latin  rhythm,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  strange  Latin  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  Welsh  )>oein8 
in  the  Book  of  Taliessin,  will  be  D.  E  will  be  the  writer  of 
some  Latin  grammatical  matter  on  the  preliminary  leaf,  which 
has  a  little  Welsh  mixed  with  it,  as  well  as  of  some  gloHses  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  (leaves  2* — G*',  and  16*).  F  con- 
tributes eight  glosses  and  a  few  strange  Ileiqyeric  words  (leaves 
24^ — 53'),  written  in  very  clumsy  roughly  formed  letters,  Q 
does  not  appear  till  the  seventh  leaf,  but  continues  to  the  end, 
and  contributes  over  120  Welsh  glosses.  The  little  poems  in 
handwriting  C,  and  the  glosses  in  the  other  various  hands,  were 
published  with  a  commentary  (without  however  any  attempt  to 
throw  them  into  separate  groups)  by  Mr  Whitley  Stokes,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1861,  and  in 
the  Beitrdge  zur  vergl.  Sprachforschung,  Vol.  iv,  p.  385. 

Early  in  1872  an  appeal  to  Mr  Coxe  met  with  a  ready 
response;  and  he  most  generously  recommended  the  Curators  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  to  authorise  him  to  lend  me  the  priceless 
MS.  in  the  Auctarium  marked  F.  4.  32,  the  Codex  Oiconimaia 
prior  of  2!euss,  and  familiar  to  most  visitors  to  that  Library 
from  the  picture  of  Our  Lord  and  St  Dunstan,  which  occiipies 
the  first  page.  Working  night  after  night  at  this  MS.  for  some 
two  months,  I  necessarily  gained  a  considerable  familiarity  with 

^  Where  one  writer  cannot  write  his  little  doubt  of  the  sequence.    When 

glees  precisely  where  it  ought  to  stand  this  happens  over  and  over  again  there 

because  one  of  his  predecessors  has  can  be  no  doubt, 
preoccupied  the  ground,  there  can  be 
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its  contents ;  and  the  several  pieces  of  which  it  had  been  made 
up,  and  the  several  handwritings  apparent  in  eadi,  revealed 
themselves  without  much  difficulty.    The  volume  contains  fimr 
wholly  separate  pieces,  each  consisting  only  of  one  quire.    We 
learn  from  Mr  Macray's  Annals,  that  it  was  given  to  the 
Bodleian  Library  in  1601  by  Thomas  Allen,  whose  signature 
appears  on  the  first  page.    It  was  at  Glastonbury  when  Leland 
visited  the  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVlth  oentuiy.    It 
was  also  there  when  the  library  was  catalogued  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  xiiith  century.     The  second  piece  in  the  volume 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  homily,  which  must  have  been  added  in 
the  xith  century.     There  is  also  additional  matter  in  all  the 
other  pieces  in  English  writing  of  the  same  century.     But  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  pieces  are  xmquestionably  of  British 
origin;  and  the  drawing  on  the  first  page  renders  it  almost 
certain  that  the  volume,  as  it  then  stood,  passed  out  of  British 
into  Saxon  hands  in  the  xth  century  during  St  Dunstan's 
life-time,  when  the  old  animosity  had  given  way  to  a  much 
more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  racea    The  first  is  the 
Eutychius ;  the  third  is  the  Liber  Oommonei  (to  give  it  a  short 
name) ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  Ovid. 

The  Liber  Gonunanei,  which  is  apparently  the  nucleus  of 
the  whole  volume,  is  a  medley  containing  the  Exceiyta  de 
7iie)isicri8  calculi  and  other  excerpta  of  various  kinds  for  prac- 
tical use  (amongst  these  a  copy  of  the  19-year  cycle  817 — 835), 
as  well  as  the  alphabet  of  Nemniuus,  and  extracts  from  Scrip- 
ture (partly  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  Greek  in  Greek  cha- 
racters, partly  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  the  Greek  in  Latin 
characters),  all  written  by  the  scribe  for  one  Commoneus,  who 
was  at  once  his  father  and  his  teacher.  There  are  perhaps 
traces  of  the  father's  writing  among  the  corrections.  There 
are  a  few  Welsh  glosses,  and  several  notes  in  mixed  Latin 
and  Welsh,  bringing  to  mind  the  bilingual  character  of  the 
early  Irish  Chronicles.  The  old  Hiberno-Saxon  character  of  the 
writing  fully  prepares  one  to  accept  as  a  fact,  what  is  almost 
certainly  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  single  19-year  cycle, 
that  the  book  was  written  about  820.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  everything  else.     The  nearest 
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approach  to  the  writing  elsewhere  is  that  of  the  text  (A)  of  the 
Ju venous,  and  that  of  the  deed  of  gift  (B)  of  the  Gospel  of 
Teliau  now  at  Lichfield 

The  Ovid  {De  arte  amandi  liber  primus),  at  the  end  of  tho 
volume,  Lb  in  a  later  Hibemo-Saxon  hand  much  resembling  tho 
Gk)spel  of  Deer,  and  still  more  closely  a  much  later  MS.  of 
St  Augustine  de  TrinUate  noticed  below  and  written  apparently 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Patemus  in  Cardiganshire.  Most  of  tho 
glosses  are  of  the  time  of  the  original  writing;  some  few  soom 
later;  but  nothing  can  well  have  been  added  after  the  lKH>k 
passed  into  Saxon  hands  in  the  latter  half  of  the  xth  century. 

The  Eutychius  (de  conjugcUionibus  verborum),  at  tho  bi^in- 
ning  of  the  volume,  presents  a  totally  different  appoaranci\ 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  Hibemo-Saxon  character  in  the  writing, 
which  resembles  the  Caroline  minuscule  found  in  French  MSS. 
of  the  ixth  or  U-xth  century.  This  of  course  struck  mo  iit 
once;  and  very  soon,  on  working  upon  the  glosses  (which  tin^  in 
the  same  handwriting),  I  noticed  that,  in  several  oasos,  >\  hon^ 
Zeuss  gives  parallel  forms  as  existing  on  one  side  in  Wolsl),  and 
on  the  other  in  Cornish  and  Breton,  the  Eutychius.  which  wuh 
undoubtedly  continental  in  style  of  writing,  and  the  Luxonilun-g 
fragment,  which  I  had  never  seen,  but  assumed  to  Ix'  8i>  fn^iu 
its  present  home,  agreed  together  in  presenting  the  Ci)rni8l)  and 
Breton  forms  as  against  all  the  other  known  early  MSS,.  which 
presented  the  Welsh  forms*.  I  drew  the  attention  of  my  philo- 
logical friends  to  this  point;  but  as  Zeuss  had  acoi^ptoil  tl\oni 
both  as  Welsh  vritbout  hesitation,  and  as  nothing  of  rt^ally  Old 
Cornish  or  Old  Breton  was  known  to  test  them  by,  jutlgmont 
has  hitherto  been  suspended,  and  I  remained  content  to  work 
on,  waiting  for  further  light. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  new  words  came  to  light, 
glosses  were  put  to  their  right  words,  and  doubtful  readings 
were  cleared  up  in  these  books  in  the  course  of  such  a  close 
examination.  These  results  have  been  for  the  most  part  pub- 
lished, and  commented  on  by  Mr  Stokes.  Before  the  volume 
went  back  to  Oxford,  I  had  several  pages  photographed,  eight  of 
the  Liber  Cammonei,  three  of  the  Ovid,  and  four  of  tlio  Kutychius; 

^  [See  note,  p.  4S8.    J.] 
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and  these  have  served  to  keep  the  characteristics  of  the  several 
handwritings  well  in  my  mind  In  the  Eutychias  one  of  Ae 
photographs  brought  out  clearly  some  erased  words,  which  I 
had  in  vain  tried  to  read  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  June  1872, 1  went  to  Lichfield  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  more  accurate  information,  than  was  then 
to  be  had  in  print,  about  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  of  Teliaii, 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Book  of  St  Chad\  Its  contents 
had  been  described  with  £Bdr  accuracy  by  Wanley  in  his 
CaJUdogus;  and  his  reading  of  the  entries  had  been  reproduced, 
with  the  addition  of  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  lithographic 
fiacsimile  of  some  of  them,  by  Mr  Rees  in  his  addition  of  the 
Liber  Landavensia  (8vo.  Llandovery,  1840).  Unfortunately 
neither  2«euss  nor  Stokes  had  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  MS.;  so  that  its  contents  had  been  practically  neglected  in 
recent  timea  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  thanks  to  the  kind 
offices  of  one  of  their  number,  Mr  Lonsdale,  whose  hospitable 
welcome  both  then  and  afterwards  I  cannot  easily  forget, 
readily  allowed  me  to  carry  this  treasure  away  to  Cambridge  for 
three  months,  in  order  that  I  might  have  time  to  get  the  same 
leisurely  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  contents  that  I 
had  already  got  with  those  manuscripts  which  I  have  noticed 
above. 

Before  I  had  had  the  book  many  minutes  in  my  hands 
I  discovered  at  the  top  of  the  blackened  page  which  has  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  formed  the  first  page  of  the 
volume,  the  signature  of  one  '  +  J7yB8ige  presul',  which  in- 
stantly afforded  me  the  desired  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  presented  themselves  to  previous  investigators  con- 
cerning the  transfer  of  the  book  from  Llandaff  to  Lichfield. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  *  Textus  euangelii  sancti  Cedde '  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  xiiith  century  proves  that  the  book  be- 
longed to  St  Chad's  Church  at  Lichfield  at  that  period.    The 

^  While  at  Llandaff  the  book  was  sancti  Cedde'  merely  implies  in  the 

known  as  Evangelium  Sancti  Teliaui,  same  way  that  the  book  belongs  to  the 

which  merely  means  that  it  belonged  Cathedral   Church   of  Lichfield.     A 

to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Llandaff.  whole  legend  has  arisen  from  mison- 

The  ziiith  century  entry  on  what  is  derstanding  this  simple  and  ordinary 

now  the  first  page,  *  Textus  euangelii  entry. 
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Anglo-Saxon  entry  ftbout  the  drjflirmnce  >jc  t'joi^jie  from  die 
charge  brought  against  him  far  Bi:}iii>p  Leol^ar  show^  dias  h  was 
at  Lichfield  aboat  1020.  The  entries  of  An^^Saxm  names  on 
the  last  page  of  St  Matthew  in  a  hakmiwrmnq  which  cannoc 
well  be  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  nth  centiiTT,  show 
that  the  book  was  in  Saxon  hands  zhfuik.  The  sgcamre  I 
have  noticed  above  '  +  fynsige  prssnl'  wonid  Lead  one  to 
believe  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  one  whf>  can-  hanilj  be 
any  other  than  Wynsige,  Bishop  of  lichfield  in  zbe  latter  half 
of  the  Xth  century,  whose  signatures  to  charters  are  fbond 
ranging  from  964  to  973.  On  the  other  hand,  every  other 
remaining  entry  in  the  book  is  purely  Welsh,  from  the  dee«l  of 
gift  by  which  the  book  was  presented  to  the  Church  of  Teiiaa 
(now  known  as  Llandaff),  to  the  charters,  boundaries,  and 
signatures,  which  are  scattered  through  the  book. 

Here  then  is  another  case  of  a  Welsh  book  passing  out  of 
British  into  Saxon  hands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  xth  century, 
when,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  was  on  such  a  much  more  friendly  footing  than  it 
had  previously  been.  In  this  way  the  Welsh  history  of  the 
book  and  its  various  entries  is  made  very  much  clearer  for  us. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  date  until 
the  whole  body  of  Hibemo-Saxon  MSS.  in  this  large  character 
have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  results  made 
known.  I  may  perhaps  suggest  that  the  use  of  Finit  rather 
than  Explicit  at  the  end  of  St  Matthew  points  rather  to  a  Celtic 
(Irish  or  Welsh)  than  to  an  Anglo-^iaxon  origin.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  quires  would  also  have  afforded  some  clue  to  the 
school  of  writing  to  which  it  belonged:  but,  most  unfortu- 
nately, the  book  was  some  years  ago  put  into  the  hands  of  '  the 
first  London  binder  of  the  day/  Mr  F.  Bedford,  who  at  once 
(after  his  manner)  cut  the  book  up  into  a  series  of  single  leaves, 
ruthlessly  removing  any  portions  of  leaves  which  might  perhaps 
not  look  pretty,  but  which  had  a  story  to  tell  nevertheless  to 
any  one  conversant  with  such  matters ;  so  that  all  evidence  of 
origin  from  this  source  has  been  recklessly  destroyed. 

Calling  then  the  handwriting  of  the  text  A,  that  of  the 
record  of  the  gift  of  the  book  by  Gelhi  son  of  Arihtiud,  may 
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be  called  B.  This  closely  resembles  the  character  of  the 
Liber  Commonei,  and  may  therefore  fairly  be  assigned  to  the 
early  part  of  the  ixth  century.  Next  come  two  charten  of 
Ris  in  a  handwriting  C;  and  the  manumission  of  BIridiud, 
written  by  Sulgen,  the  acolasticua,  whose  letter  will  be  D.  These 
two  hands  resemble  one  another  much;  they  are  both  of  a  wdl- 
formed  Hibemo-Saxon  character.  In  0  one  of  the  witnesses 
called  Nobis  is  among  the  deride  and  follows  Satnmguid,  who 
is  also  a  dericua.  In  D  both  are  witnesses^  but  Nobis  has 
become  Episcopus  Teiliau^  and  therefore  takes  precedence  of 
Satumguid,  who  is  called  Sacerdos  Teiliaiu  Whether  this  Nobis 
is  identical  with  the  Nobis,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  Liber 
Landavensia,  with  the  Nobis  eptscoptis  who  reigned  in  Miniu 
according  to  the  Annals  in  the  Harleian  Historia  Britonum 
(HarL  MS.  3859),  and  with  the  Nobis  episcopiu,  who  is  de- 
scribed in  the  so-called  Asser  as  the  writer's  propinquus,  and 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  ixth  century,  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  The  handwritings  of  the  documents  in  the 
Gospel-book  at  Lichfield  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  that 
date.  I  am  inclined  to  place  next,  under  the  letter  E,  a  short 
note  of  a  gift  by  one  Mormarh,  entered  at  the  end  of  St  Mark. 
To  a  scribe  F  I  should  attribute  a  boundary  which  is  entered 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  two  pages  of  St  Mark.  Under  G  I 
should  place  a  document  entered  at  the  end  of  St  Matthew, 
immediately  under  the  original  deed  of  gift,  and  beginning 
'Surexit  tutbulc  iilius  liuit...'  in  mixed  Welsh  and  Latin. 
These  last  three  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  xth  century.  Besides 
all  these,  I  should  group  together  under  H  a  large  number  of 
signatures,  chiefly  running  in  paira,  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  volume,  and  of  which  the  dates  may  fairly  be  said  to 
range  all  through  the  century  and  a  half  during  which  the 
book  remained  at  Llandaff.  I  must  mention  one,  because  it 
aflfords  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  of  the  early  mutilation  of 
the  volume.  The  manumission  of  Bleidiud  (handwriting  D) 
is  written  on  the  margin  of  the  page  containing  the  symbol- 
picture  of  St  Luke  which  was  meant  to  face  the  illuminated 
commencement  of  his  Gospel.  Between  these  two  pages  now 
stands  a  leaf  containing,  on  the  recto,  a  drawing  in  four  com- 
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partments,  with  the  ^rml>:<S§  'li  i&e  ir^sr  ETn^EJisas,  and  od 

the  verso  the  nuurelkos  'mx&raitJbi  ^r-jm  ^mixh  has  been  more 
than  once  reproduced  in  £>fynBi>,  S'l^w  ikit  kaf  vas  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  the  fint  kaf  -c^f  ibe  wh^At  Tolome.  The 
croes  would  oocopy  the  recto  and  ferm  iLe  ooifide ;  the  Bjmbok 
of  the  four  ETangeliste  wookl  oon^pr  ihe  f«ra&  and  so  bee  the 
'  Liber  generationid...'  which,  whh  ibt  rest  of  the  genealogy, 
is  in  this  schocJ  of  MSS.  treated  ai  a  pmiogoe  to  the  whole 
four  Gospels,  while  Sc  Matthew  is  made  xo  begin  with  an 
illuminated  initial  and  border,  ban^  a  symbol-pictQje  of  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  words  '  Christ  antem  generatio../  When 
the  fourth  leaf  (forming  the  seoood  half  of  the  oater  sheet  of 
the  preliminary  quire  and  oontaining  tlkEr  end  of  the  genealogy 
or  prologue  on  the  redo,  and  the  pictme  of  St  Matthew  on  the 
verso)  was  lost,  the  first  leaf  </  coarse  became  loose,  and  was 
afterwards  feistened  in,  inside  ovi,  at  the  commencement  of 
St  Luke.  That  this  took  place  at  a  very  eariy  time  we  have 
almost  certain  evidence  in  the  hct  that  the  signature  of 
Satumbiu  cam  ibiau,  <me  of  the  witnesses  to  the  manumission 
of  Bleidiud,  occurs  on  this  very  inserted  misplaced  leaf,  op- 
posite  to  the  document  which  he  attests.  Before  returning 
the  book  I  had  fourteen  of  its  pages  photographed. 

The  notice  of  this  volume  may  seem  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  matter  which  it  contributes  to  our  purpose 
But  though  the  amount  ot  Welsh  words  here  found  is  scanty 
the  book  is  of  very  great  value  fi-om  the  opportunity  it  aflFords 
for  the  study  of  various  handwritings  which  yet  can  only  rani^e 
through  a  century  and  a  half.  As  a  starting  point  for  fresh 
investigations  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  to  get  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  habits  of  writing  found  in  a  few  such 
manuscripts.  It  is  only  when  any  one  has  made  a  daily  study 
of  such  books  for  mauy  months  together,  and  has  become  (so 
to  say)  thoroughly  soaked  with  their  characteristics,  that  he 
can  hope  to  gain  that  instinct  which  is  of  such  infinite  value 
afterwards,  when  fresh  books  come  under  his  eye,  and  re- 
semblances and  relationships  of  handwriting  and  stylo  are 
forced  upon  him  in  a  way  which  could  never  result  from  a  more 
casual  and  less  intimate  acquaintance. 
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Just  at  this  time  (in  the  summer  of  1872)  Mr  BhjB  pidh 
lished  in  the  Refme  OeUique  (tome  1,  p.  846)  his  aooovnt  ef 
the  Folium  Luxemburgense,  which  Mime  had  cBaoofered  in 
1851,  used  as  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  in  tiie  Iflmrf 
at  Luxemburg.  Mr  Rhys  based  his  acooont  upon  a  easrefid 
re-examination  of  the  MS.  made  on  the  spot^  and  npona fitfao- 
graphic  facsimile  of  the  whole  sheet  of  two  leaipoa  whidk  had 
been  published  in  the  xivth  volume  of  the  JMmtrst  of  tiie 
Historical  Section  of  the  Luxembuig  Iiurtitate.  He  was  thai 
able  to  supplement  and  correct  Zeuss  in  many  points;  and  he 
added  a  careful  commentary  of  his  own.  This  lithographed 
facsimile  Mr  Rhys  was  good  enough  to  lend  to  me,  and  it 
opened  up  altogether  a  fresh  Hne  of  investigation.  The  phrase 
Olossas  coUectae,  which  I  had  suggested  to  Mr  Rhys  for  the 
Luxemburg  Glosses,  I  had  learnt  from  the  Parker  MS.  of 
Martianus  Capella.  At  the  end  of  the  text  in  that  MS.  follows 
a  piece  headed  '  Incipiunt  glossae  collectae,*  which  I  found  to 
be  simply  a  collection  of  glossed  words  frt>m  another  copy. 
The  writer  having  access  to  a  second  glossed  copy  wsa  naturally 
anxious  (dictionaries  being  scarce  and  almost  unknown  in 
those  days)  to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  He  had  no  room  to  in- 
corporate them  into  his  own  copy  which  was  already  fully 
glossed ;  so  he  goes  straight  through  his  neighbour's  copy  and 
takes  down  in  order  all  the  words  which  have  any  glosses,  and 
writes  their  glosses  over  them  or  after  them.  This  would  of 
course  be  very  useful  to  any  one  who  had  a  copy  of  the  book 
by  him,  and  was  reading  it  through  steadily;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  a  hopeless  maze  it  must  appear  to  any  one  who 
lights  upon  the  book  without  any  clue  to  what  is  intended. 
Now  the  lithograph  showed  the  fragment  to  be  a  sheet  of 
which  the  two  leaves  were  not  consecutive ;  and,  with  the  clue 
afforded  by  the  Martianus  Capella,  it  was  probable  that  the  sheet 
formed  part  of  a  quire  near  the  end  of  a  volume,  and  that  the 
semi-rhythmical  matter  contained  on  one  of  the  leaves  formed 
the  latter  part  of  a  text,  and  that  the  glossae  collectae  had 
been  written  in  by  the  scribe  at  the  end  of  his  voluma  What 
therefore  Mr  Rhys  calls  leaf  1  should  be  leaf  2,  and  vice  versa. 
It  took  some  little  time  to  master  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  occu- 
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pying  the  first  leaf,  and  to  see  that  each  line  formed  a  sentence, 
and  that  a  sort  of  assonance  was  effected  by  an  adjective  and 
substantive,  one  of  which  might  be  said  to  form  the  middle 
of  the  line,  while  the  other  came  at  the  end.  But  I  had  never 
seen  any  such  production  before,  and  I  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied at  not  being  able  to  find  a  name  for  the  work 

Some  time  afterwards,  in  looking  through  Migne  s  Patro- 
logia  for  some  treatise  de  ponderihua  et  mensuris,  which  might 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Excerpta  de  mensuris 
calculi  in  the  Oxford  Liber  Gammanei,  I  stumbled,  among  the 
Opera  spuria  at  the  end  of  Bede's  works,  upon  a  piece  entitled 
*  Hisperica  Famina  *  reprinted  from  Mai*s  fifth  volume  of 
Au<:tores  Classici  from  Vatican  manuscripts.  I  hoped  here  to 
have  found  the  solution  of  all  my  difficulties.  Here  was  a  long 
piece  entirely  written  in  this  assonant  rhythm*,  though  printed 
by  Mai  as  prose.  It  came  from  one  of  Queen  Christina's 
Manuscripts,  obtained  from  Petavius,  and  therefore  probably 
written  in  France  and  perhaps  in  Brittany.  I  instantly  copied 
out  Mai's  transcript,  which  came  to  something  over  600  lines ; 
and  though  neither  the  leaf  of  text  nor  the  words  in  the 
Olossde  collectae  of  the  Luxemburg  MS.  were  to  be  found  in 

^  A    short    quotation   will   give   a  description  of  snnriso  and  its  effects, 

better  idea  of  the  rhythm  of  the  work  in  which  the  following  lines  (188 — 144) 

than  any  explanation.    Chapter  2  (Lex  occar: 
diei)  of  the  Vatican  text  begins  with  a 

Gibonea:  pliadnm  non  exomicant  fnlgora: 

merseom  soUflnos:  emit  naevom  tractas; 

densos  phetonemn:  extrioat  sndos  incendiom; 

roscida:  aret  mbigine  stillicidia; 

neo  oUvatos  frondea:  oil  vat  nimbiu  robora; 

faenosas:  dividnat  imber  avas; 

micras  nvicomns:  aprioat  lacnnas  rogns. 

I  have  here  only  so  far  departed  from  than  it  otherwise  would  be.     Olostae 

Mai*s  edition  as  to  print  the  matter  in  collectae  belonging  to  snoh  a  text  may 

lines,  and  to  insert  a  colon,  or  middle  well  distract  a  man  who  expects  to 

point,  after  the  adjective  which  forms  find  continuous  matter ;  and  Mr  Bhys 

the  assonance  with  the  substantive  at  must  be  forgiven  for  speaking  of  the 

the  end  of  the  line.    It  will  be  seen  text  of  the  Luxemburg  fragment  as  *  a 

that  each  line  forms  a  sentence ;  and  kind  of  rhythmic  twaddle  about  as- 

this  clue   once   obtained,  the  whole  tronomy  and  the  prophet  in  the  lion's 

work  becomes  far  less  unintelligible  den\    [MS.  note.] 
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;  left  oo  m J  mind  thai  ^j 

if  Bot  finooi  the  yety  saa 

of  text  xkoB  leooYered,  and  Atj 

Hesperie  words  made  it  fojfj 

io  them  than  had  be^iatd 


\>k'JiZ,  Bosb 


br  Mr  Hfc>iKn 


tiiiiigled 
10.  1^4»  lo  fcjjov  vp  a  Miggebtion  made  by  Mr  Had- 
i^fasjiu.  w  the  Fuker  eofqr  of  St  Augustine  Jk 
fOsfw  Clizisd  CoOege,  MS.  199X  written  by  Jo- 
12^  ««:£  cf  S^il^em  aad  bfother  of  Bioemarch,  who  were 
5»  c/  S(  DtaiidTs  in  the  latter  part   of  the  xith 
Tine  k«^  pchsm  las  the  end  of  the  volume)  printed 
C^aaoSft.  L  tS63>  contains  one  or  two  Hesperk 
exftakiaad  a:   •:4Kir  by  the  Hitperioa  Famina;  but  I 


i: 


«:i:iaiie«  in   ib*   Orl-e^n*  ecfy  of  a» 
*r:..wrr::    Cf«t'»»   eo«7T.f  ipoc  she 


kd  ne  1^  !5C-ie  the  kissorr  o^  the 
lilr&rr  of  Fje^nj  en  sh«  Loire,  &s 
tr»cei  bj  S^pder  in  his  CAtt^ogtae  of 
the  Ork^ns  MSS.  Whai  the  mo- 
DAsterr  w&«  sacked  br  the  C^irmists 
in  the  sixteenth  oectorr.  the  boDc  of 
the  MAnuacripts  fell  into  the  h^nds  d 
the  Orleans  Uwjer.  Pierre  Daniel,  who 
was  connected  with  the  abber.  On 
his  death  his  collection  was  bought 
and  divided  between  them,  bj  two 
citizens  of  Orleans.  Jaeqoes  Bongars 
and  Paol  Petaa.  Bongars'  MSS.  went 
to  the  Elector  Palatine*s  library,  from 
which  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Vatican,  where  they  remained   ontil 


to  Hcideniag  in  quite  reeent 
Tbe  MSS.  of  Paol  Petaa  were 
iai>fi  iiwi  by  his  mm.  Alexander,  who 
to  Qneoi  Christina,  from 
[Miwfd  to  Pope  Alexander 
^111^  wiM>  defiosted  them  in  the  Va- 
Soch  as  remained  at  Fleoiy 
either  lait  on  long  loan  to  St 
and  may  be  now  looked  for 
in  Puis,  or  were  tTan:d'erred  at  tbe 
reTC'lztioD   to  the  Public  Library  at 
OrlesttSw     Now  that   we  have  le&mt 
that  Tariods  mannscripts,  which  from 
thdr    fontsrning    Temacnlar    glosses 
must  haTe  been  written  in   Brittany 
before  the  xnth  eentnry,  found  their 
way  to  Corhie,  FIcamp,  Flenry,  and 
other  great  monasteries  after  the  decay 
of  learning  in   Celtic  Brittany,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  Vatican  Hisperica 
Fawuna  may  probably  bare  come  from 
Flemy,  and  have  foond  its  way  thither 
from  Brittany  in  company  with  the 
Fleory  copy  of  the  ColUctio  Canonum 
now  at  Orleans,   and  perhaps  many 
other    manuscripts    which    are    only 
now  unknown  because  they  have  not 
been  looked  for.    [MS.  note.] 
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still  more  anxious  to  see  for  myself  what  Mr  Haddan  calls 

■"a  few  words  in  old  Welsh'  (Councils,  i.  667).     At  the  begin- 

■ling  are  some  introductory  verses,  and  all  through  the  volume 

fbhere  are  invocations  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  mostly  where  a 

fiesh  book  begins.     Sometimes  they  are  addressed  to  God,  once 

*o  St  David,  and  once  to  St  Patemus,  to  aid  and  encourage  the 

scribe  in  continuing  his  work.     These  mostly  have  JO.  (the 

Bcribe's  name)  prefixed.     But  in  one  case  is  a  Welsh  quatrain 

^without  the  JO.);  docked  by  the  binder  of  part  of  its  last  line, 

"but  much  resembling  some  lines  in  the  Gododin,  though  not 

identical.     Except  the  two  poems  in  the  Juvencus  MS.,  it  is 

the  only  scrap  of  verse  written  down  before  the  xiith  century, 

4IS  yet  discovered,  and  so  is  most  precious ;  especially  as  we  can 

date  it  almost  to  a  certainty,  seeing  it  must  have  been  written 

down  some  time  between  1080  and  1090.     It  is  in  this  scrap 

that  the  letter  y  first  appears  in  Welsh,  a  letter  which  forms 

such  a  prominent  feature  in  all  later  Welsh  writing.     I  sent 

the  quatrain  at  once  to  the  Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  and  it  has 

been    printed   in   the   Archceologia   Cambrensis   (ivth   Series, 

Vol.  5) ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  ventured  upon  a  satisfactory 

version  of  it. 

One  step  leads  to  another,  and  this  work  upon  Sulgen  and 
his  sons  led  me  to  go  up  to  London  and  examine  the  Cotton 
MS.  Faustina  C.  i  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which  Professor 
Westwood  long  ago  drew  attention  as  containing  some  verses  by 
Ricemarch,  Bishop  of  St  David's  and  brother  of  the  Johannes 
just  mentioned.  The  volume  contains  three  pieces  put  together 
by  Sir  Robert  Cotton;  but  the  middle  piece  is  a  copy  of  the 
Somnium  Sdpionis  with  a  brief  Chronology  from  Bede  at  the 
end,  and  this  Lament  of  Ricemarch  at  the  beginning.  I  could 
trace  no  vernacular  glosses  among  the  crowd  of  notes  upon  the 
text;  indeed  the  Latin  learning  of  Sulgen's  sons  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  which  needs  such  help ; 
but  the  handwriting  of  the  MS.  is  in  itself  a  study,  from  the 
sample  it  affords  of  a  Celtic  hand  in  process  of  being  modified 
strongly  by  Anglo-Norman  influences,  while  yet  retaining  many 
of  its  Celtic  or  Hibemo-Saxon  characteristics.  The  Lament 
itself  I  have  had  copied  in  autotype ;  and  I  hope  to  print  it 

B.  30 
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with  other  Latin  texts  of  Celtic  origin.  It  affords  sach  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  country  just  after  the 
Norman  invasion,  that  I  feel  sure  Mr  Haddan  would  have 
printed  it,  if  the  MS.  had  not  been  overlooked. 

An  examination  made  at  the  same  time  into  the  Haildan 
Historia  Britonum  (HarL  MS.  3859)  brought  a  number  of  most 
interesting  points  to  light.  It  is  an  acknowledged  £ftct,  that 
the  Historia  Britonum  went  through  several  reoexudons  ftom 
the  latter  part  of  the  viith  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Xth  cen- 
tury ;  and  that  one  of  these  bears  the  name  of  Nemniuus  (or 
Nennius),  and  another  that  of  Marcus  Anachoreta,  &c.  But 
even  in  spite  of  Mr  Skene's  excellent  anatomy  of  the  work  in 
the  third  chapter  of  his  '  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales/  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  various  accretions  to  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  History  can  be  put  upon  their  proper  footing. 
The  Harleian  MS.  is  not  of  the  xth  century  at  all ;  but  is,  I 
should  say,  an  Anglo-Norman  transcript  made  at  the  close  of 
the  xith  century  from  a  copy  written  in  Wales  in  the  xth  cen- 
tury. For  the  additional  matter  not  found  elsewhere,  and  for 
the  large  number  of  native  words  and  proper  names,  it  is  simply 
invaluable,  in  spite  of,  and  indeed  partly  owing  to,  the  igno- 
rance exhibited  by  the  scribe  where  Welsh  words  are  concerned 
The  genealogies  are  a  perfect  storehouse  of  names  in  their  old 
forms;  and  when  once  Welsh  scholars  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  the  great  turning  point  in  Welsh  authorities  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Historia  Britonum  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
in  the  Liber  Landavensis,  both  of  which  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  third  decade  of  the  xiith  century,  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
ages  of  inventive  genius  which  the  world  has  seen ;  then  these 
earlier  fragments  will  be  gathered  together  and  studied  with 
more  reverence,  and  will  not  be  mixed  up  with  later  and  worth- 
less productions  of  periods  when  little  but  imagination  was 
left  to  draw  upon  for  historical  facts  and  family  history.  The 
so-called  Annates  Canibrice,  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
Historia  Britonum  in  the  Harleian  MS.,  appear  to  me  to  be 
beyond  a  doubt  a  transcript  (probably  a  copy  of  a  transcript) 
of  one  of  those  books,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  our 
University  Library  (MS.  Kk.  5.  32),  consisting  of  a  set  of  28 
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19-Tear  rv^s.   ^ks.   ok    NernDtmir  a  lai^.   uuc   rtv    vWv 

in  hntS  'jl  imt  ir  nsiar  thittti.  »  zia  j'r^&r  iiii  n-7J  jqm  /c 
anoiber  C7<*flc  rroit    «i  lauc  mtf  ime   >x'it  v^.ani  i3L'5!/o»i  v 

into  a  oioizzimiffiii-  iicn*  m  ttt  iim  7:  jl^^hj  &  If^*:;jL:  :vvm;  ^^  a 
page,  lifr  cKyjic  iim  mnifhg^  lii*  thjics  jy  "nfoii  :7t>c<*i  ,*c  ^ 

place  to  z:-  ziry.  mtSL  uuisf^3i&  I  .tripfO  .ni  -i*?  w?>.v;-  ,-,•  iJtji^ 
Amula  aaid  isk^  W^iiia  GsufAjJipf^K  -v^.*^  aL^-  arv  v.cc  j^ 
pended  Vj,  hsi  ixn  kl  TiygnJ  pirnS:^  :c  lii^  rvv>ic.^».*c.  .*.:  li^* 
HiMo^ria ;  tea  'iht  -mitzitt  Tiztcn^  -^izj^z  t :  't^  rCLVccc^XHS^xi. 

Askt's  life  <i  Aji»ii  case  -^  Tbe  ^hoC^^  qu^-is^vc.  Ka*  %^  S^ 
patieBtlT  in-resiiigaSefi :  acti  ib»  scTcc  ncn>a:riaj:  Iv>*x\-*  ,^;  ^ISc 
burnt  CoriiOifc  MS.  Oifii>  JL  xn  isaT>e  u^^  b^  n^ado  :o  vioXi  ^*;v^ 
what  evidence  tker  are  capdbie  rf  giTinc  Wbtrtvwr  ju\\  >v^- 
nacalar  words  'jCCTir.  ibej  are  of  soch  unnvi^nik^xiKx^  I'^xn^x. 
that  it  is  an  wJbe/rjhr^e  impciaabiHtT  that  :ho  wv>rk  o^u  W  a 
forgeiy  of  the  xnth  ceatury,  as  some  hare  wish^xi  to  uv^kx'  x^^^i 
The  gleanings,  in  the  maner  of  Old  Welsh  wkvt^Is  vxr  jvN;x\:5t  \\f 
hist<»7,  are  scanty:  I  have  them  all  copied  out  ^uid  iiHi^^\x>(. 
But  they  are  enough  to  stir  up  any  one  to  dovoto  uvmx^  x^x^U- 
directed  efforts  towards  solving  the  pn>blom.  ttu^n  h,^u^  ;j^  \vt 
been  made. 

So  far  my  investigations  into  remains  of  the  langru^^  M\d 
literature  of  Wales  proper  had  been  fhutful  of  uwuy  \u\o\ 
pected  results ;  but  there  did  not  seem  to  bo  much  oKaiuv  of 
bringing  to  a  decision  the  question  which  had  r\ni\aiiuHl  su^wl^ 
ing  over  as  to  the  Continental  origin  of  two  at  It'^isi  \xf  iho 
manuscripts  noticed  above.  But  at  Eastor  1S7«^  I  t\H^k  (ho 
opportunity  of  returning  from  the  north  of  It^ly  bv  wav  \^f 
Luxemburg,  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  fragiwont  thon^  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  also  ascertain  from  what  biH>k  Mono  had 
detached  it.  This  the  Librarian,  M.  Schoottor»  who  gavo  n\o 
every  &cility  which  my  hurried  visit  allowed,  told  mo  wiwh  a 
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hopeless  task,  as  no  record  had  been  kept»  and  it  was  now  im- 
possible to  find  out.  However,  the  good  luck  which  has  moie 
than  once  attended  me  in  such  searches,  where  trained  instmct 
has  been  the  chief  guide,  did  not  fid!  me  here ;  and  the  veiy 
first  volume  which  I  took  down  firom  the  shelves,  proved  to  be 
the  very  one  whose  binding  had  supplied  the  precioiis  firag^ 
ments.  It  was  a  ixth  or  ixth-xth  century  copy  of  St  Augua- 
tine  on  the  Psalter,  formerly  belonging,  as  did  tiie  bulk  of  the 
Luxemburg  manuscripts,  to  the  monastery  of  Echtemach  or 
Eptemach,  founded  by  St  Wilbrord  at  the  end  of  the  vnth 
century.  The  waste  leaf  from  the  other  end  of  the  same 
volume  I  found,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  to  be  another  sheet 
from  the  same  MS.  of  Hisperica  Famina,  not  reading  on,  bat 
nevertheless  clearly  preceding  the  sheet  printed  by  Mr  Rhys. 
The  two  are  now  together  called  MS.  89.  It  was  worth  going 
to  see  with  one's  own  eyes,  to  have  obtained  such  eminently 
satisfactory  results.  When  I  returned  to  Cambridge,  I  asked 
leave  to  borrow  the  fi^agments,  and  the  Librarian,  with  kindness 
which  I  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge,  at  once  sent  the  MS., 
and  allowed  me  to  retain  it  as  long  as  I  liked  Before  return- 
ing it,  I  had  every  page  photographed.  The  new  sheet  con- 
firmed what  the  one  already  known  had  led  me  to  suspect 
So  far  as  the  manuscript  itself  goes,  it  is  an  ignorant  un-Celtic 
transcript  of  a  mutilated  or  mis-bound  original'.     So  £eit  as  the 


^  These  are  hard  words,  but  not  at 
all  exaggerated.  I  now  see  (what  I 
did  not  see  at  first)  that  the  Vatican 
copy  of  the  Hisperica  Famina  pro- 
bably came  from  Flenry  and  so  event- 
ually from  Brittany ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  MS.  would  most  likely  con- 
firm many  of  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions I  have  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
'  hurried  transcript '  published  by  Mai, 
who  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the 
assonant  rhythm  which  reveals  the 
eonstruction  and  so  goes  far  to  explain 
the  difficulties  of  a  text  which  without 
this  clue  would  be  hopeless  to  the  last 
degree.  The  MS.  itself  is  probably 
fairly  correct,  as  such  things  go.    But 


the  Luxemburg  fragment  must  ha?e 
formed  part  of  a  volume  which  was 
used  at  a  very  early  period  as  waste 
for  the  binder  at  Eptemach,  as  being 
useless  and  unintelligible.  It  was  pos- 
sibly transcribed  there,  from  a  copy 
obtained  from  its  Celtic  home,  by  one 
who  knew  little  of  what  he  was  copy- 
ing. Not  only  are  there  mistakes  and 
alterations  in  the  glosses,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  made  by  one  who 
knew  the  language;  but  in  the  con- 
tinuous text  I  notice,  even  in  the  three 
remaining  leaves,  two  instances  of  a 
Breton  gloss  incorporated  by  the  copy- 
ist into  the  text  of  the  line  above.  In 
one  of  these  cases  he  writes  (49,  50): 


THREE 
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literature  is  concerned,  ii  enables  us  to  reoikver  traces  of  tluwe 
wholly  different  Hesperic  renderings  of  a  common  original  In 
the  Vatican  text  we  have  apparently  the  whole,  disconnected  as 
it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  but  fiilling  easily  into  thirteen  chap- 
ters. In  the  text  preserved  in  the  Luxemburg  fragment  we 
have  portions  of  different  chapters  1,  2,  3,  11,  12',  going  over 
the  same  ground,  only  in  different  language;  while  in  the 
Olossae  coUectae  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  we  are  still 
on  the  same  ground  (Chapter  1),  only  that  the  Glosses  are 
taken  from  a  text  which  differs  yet  again  from  the  other  twa 
This  is  not  the  place  for  going  into  details  on  this  matter.  If 
I  can  ever  see  the  Vatican  MS.,  I  hope  to  print  all  the  texts 
together.     But  the  fi^ee  use  of  these  Hespenc  words,  which  are 


Ob   hoc   egreginm:    lotolAiiti    crepi- 

tundo  eonsoltmn  Iobod  ; 
Ui  folgesoente:  hniiu  eongeUminis  di- 

Qidaaaerit  tramitem ; 

where  the  first  line  pecewarily  ends 
with  *  oonBaltmn,'  and  *  loscm '  was  eri- 
dently,  in  the  copy  before  the  scribe, 
a  gloss  over  the  word  'tramitem,'  i.e. 
the  tracks  *  congelaminis  *  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  the  other  ease  (IM — 
186)  we  find : 

Ac  tempestina:  leprimit  ooeeani  di- 

nortia; 
glas  ne  tellatom :  procellosiB  flnctibus 

qperiat  tolnm ; 
el  glaueum  mnndiano :  artaoit  limbnm 

tolo; 

where  in  the  same  way  'glas'  most 
have  stood  as  a  gloss  over  *  glancom ' 
in  the  copy  before  him.  The  whole 
piece  is  written  as  prose,  the  beginning 
of  a  line  being  denoted  by  a  capital 
letter  following  a  mark  of  ponctoation. 
In  another  place  the  line  occurs  (124 
—125): 

Qne  sermocinoso  faminnm  aero  nan- 
siam  ohoorti 

which  appeared  to  be  beyond  all  re- 
medy, till  the  Vatican  version,  though 


wholly  diflerent  in  wording,  led  me  to 
the  happy  oonjeetnre  that  in  the  oopy 
before  the  scribe  a  gap  of  several 
leaves  most  have  occurred  (either  firom 
mutilation  or  mis-binding)  between 
•  faminnm '  at  the  end  of  one  leaf  and 
the  incomplete  word  '  uero '  at  the  be- 
ginning of  another.  The  first  three 
words  are  clearly  the  beginning  of  the 
last  verse  of  Chapter  3  (De  caelo), 
which  would  run  something  like  this : 

Quae  sermocinoso:    faminnm    [ezpli- 
care  non  famulor  tumo ;] 

Le.  *  which  I  do  not  trouble  myself 
now  to  explain  with  any  eloquent  dis- 
play of  words.'  The  last  three  words 
must  be  the  end  of  the  last  line  of 
Chapter  11  (De  oratorio),  which  would 
possibly  stand  somehow  thus : 

[Ne  huic  fulgenti:   suscita]uero  nan- 
siam  choorti; 

i.e.  *  that  I  may  not  excite  disgust  in 
this  brilliant  assembly.'  But  besides 
these  glaring  instances,  there  are  num- 
berless cases  in  the  few  remaining 
leaves,  which  show  that  the  scribe  had 
very  little  notion  of  what  his  original 
meant.  I  fear  most  readers  of  the 
Vatican  text  would  readily  make  al- 
lowance for  his  shortcomings. 
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found  scattered  by  twos  and  threes  in  othor  C<>ltic  dociimente, 
makes  thesL-  Hisperica  Famiiia  a  centre  round  which  a  number 
of  difficult  questions  gather  themselves,  and  to  which  they 
ought  to  ixid  some  day  in  framing  a  solution. 

Haviug  exhiiUBted  nearly  all  available  sources  of  Old  WeUh. 
a  re-reatling  of  Mr  Stokes's  paper  in  the  Revue  Ctltique  (tome  I, 
p.  332)  on  the  manumissions  ivritten  on  the  margins  of  the 
Gospel  of  Petroc.  and  their  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Old  Cornish  wTiting,  led  me  to  go  over  to  Oxford  (March  3, 
1876),  to  see,  and  if  possible  to  borrow,  the  MS.  marked  Bodl 
572,  the  Codex  Oxviiieneis  posterior  of  Zeuss,  which  I  had  always 
believed  to  be  rather  Cornish  than  Welsh.  Again  Mr  Cose's 
kindneSH  allowed  me  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  MS.  for  several 
months.  A  firat  look  at  it  before  1  brought  it  away  enabled  me 
to  distinguish  its  six  several  component  parts  or  fasciciUi.  The 
first  four  are  British  in  origin ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  purely 
EVench.  The  sixth  is  an  extremely  curious  Latin  sermon,  full  of 
interesting  matter,  and  containing  many  strange  words.  The 
fifth  is  a  Penitential,  strongly  resembling  that  of  Cummeaoiis, 
printed  by  Waaserschleben  iu  his  Bussordnungen  (8vo.  Halle, 
1851),  only  with  great  variations  in  order,  and  some  additional 
matter.     Both  these  portions  appear  to  be  of  the  ixth  century. 

The  fourth  fasciculus  is  the  one  used  by  Zeuss,  and  printed 
in  full  by  Stokes  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 
for  1861.  It  is  a  fragment  with  erased  matter  at  both  ends. 
The  handwriting  is  most  perplexing.  It  looks  so  thoroughly 
continental,  and  yet  the  glosses  have  some  of  them  the  distinc- 
tive Saxon  letters.  In  any  case  it  must  belong  to  the  Comish- 
Broton  rather  than  to  the  Welsh  iamily. 

The  third  piece  is  a  copy  of  two  treatises  of  St  Augustine, 
made  by  one  Bledian  notarius ;  it  is  in  Hibemo-Saxon  writing 
with  some  foreign  admixtures.  At  the  end  are  some  xith  cen- 
tury entries  made  after  the  whole  Codex  had  passed  into  Saxon 
hands,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  considered  Cornish  at  all 

The  second  fasciculus  contains  an  Expositio  Missae,  and  a 
lAber  Thoinae  in  different  hands,  but  written  tt^ether.  Both 
are  Celtic ;  the  handwriting  of  the  latter  is  a  singular  com- 
pound of  Hibemo-SaxoD  strongly  modified   with   continental 
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forms.  It  contains  three  Glosses*  which  escaped  Zeuss,  of 
which  one  attracted  my  particular  notice  as  bearing  marks  of 
being  what  I  should  call  Comish-Breton  as  distinguished  firom 
Welsh,  and  again  Cornish  as  distinguished  from  Breton. 

The  first  piece  in  the  volume  is  the  imperfect  Missa  of 
St  (Hermanns  the  lumen  et  columna  Comubiae,  which  has  been 
printed  more  than  once.  I  suppose  it  is  Cornwall  not  Cor- 
nouaille,  both  of  which  bore  the  name  Cornubia  at  this  period. 

I  was  just  prepared  to  carry  oflF  my  treasure  from  Oxford 
when  Professor  Stubbs  brought  me  up  a  volume  from  the 
Hatton  collection  (MS.  Hatton  42),  which  had  belonged  before 
the  Reformation  to  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  which  had  only 
lately  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  CoUectio 
Canonum  Hibemensium,  so  mis-called  from  the  fact,  that  a 
number  of  Irish  canons  are  cited  in  the  collection,  and  it  was 
fated  to  lead  me  again  into  an  entirely  fresh  field  of  investi- 
gation. The  first  thing  that  struck  me  in  it,  and  which  I 
remarked  on  the  instant  to  Professor  Stubbs,  was  the  striking 
resemblance  presented  by  a  clumsy  handwriting,  of  which  a  good 
deal  appeared  in  corrections  and  additional  matter  throughout 
the  book,  to  one  of  the  hands  in  the  Cambridge  Juvencus. 
This  led  me  at  once  to  turn  over  the  leaves  on  the  chance  of 
finding  some  glosses.  The  whole  book  is  in  continental  hand- 
writing, and  almost  immediately  I  came  upon  some  thoroughly 
Breton  names,  Matguoret  and  Winniau  (Uuinniauus),  and  half 
a  dozen  glosses,  in  what  I  felt  sure  must  be  Old-Breton.  Fur- 
ther on  I  found  the  scribe  writing  down  some  Hesperic  words 
as  a  'probatio  pennae*  in  the  margin.  When  I  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge I  looked  up  the  Juvencus  handwriting  which  the  Hatton 
MS.  had  called  to  my  mind,  and  I  found  that  it  was  that  iden- 
tical clumsy  hand  which  I  have  above  called  F,  and  which  has 
written  down  the  Hesperic  words  in  the  margin  of  the  Juvencus, 
and  whose  glosses  differ  from  all  the  others  in  that  volume  as 
presenting,  at  least  in  one  remarkable  case,  characteristic  Cor- 
nish or  Breton  forms  as  distinguished  from  Welsh.  If  this  be  a 
mere  accident,  it  is  at  least  no  wonder  that  I  was  struck  by  the 

*  I  learn  from  Mr  Stokes  that  these      the  book,  by  Mr  Peter,  of  Bala,  who 
glosses  were  noticed,  before  I  borrowed      communicated  them  to  Mr  Stokes. 
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fact ;  as  it  was  solely  the  recollected  resemblaiioe  of  tiuB  hand- 
writiDg  which  led  me  to  look  for  gloBaea. 

The  very  next  week,  having  accideiitalty  notioed  tliat  die 
affected  use  of  the  word  sondari  for  the  simple  UgerSt  used  hf 
Bledian  the  Cornish  scribe  of  part  of  MS.  BodL  67S^  ooeimed 
also  in  the  subscription  to  an  Amalarius  in  the  Parirar  colfeo- 
tion  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  written  in  the  Xth  oentuy  for 
some  brethren  of  St  Winwaloe,  I  was  induced  to  aak  permiflBum 
to  look  at  the  book.  I  found  that  it  was  written  in  952  ifMik 
902,  as  stated  in  Nasmith's  Catalogue),  and  in  oontinental 
handwriting.  My  search  for  vernacular  glosses  was  rewarded 
in  a  very  few  minutes  by  finding  some  six  or  seven,  certainly  in 
some  British  dialect.  Where  could  its  original  home  have 
been,  if  not  the  monastery  of  St  Winwaloe  at  Landevennech 
in  Brittany  ?  From  fednt  indications,  it  seems  to  have  belonged 
before  the  Reformation  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 

I  then  went  to  the  British  Museum  and  looked  at  the 
Gospel  of  Petroc,  to  see  and  learn  what  undoubted  Cornish 
writing  was  like,  that  I  might  have  some  basis  of  comparison 
in  investigating  the  four  Cornish  portions  of  MS.  BodL  572, 
which  I  had  just  brought  from  Oxford  A  purely  French  MS., 
so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  the  manumissions  are  most  in- 
teresting. Mr  Haddan  {Councils,  i.  682)  has  shown  that  they 
must  needs  range  from  about  940  to  about  1020;  just  the 
time  (be  it  observed)  when  this  continental  hand  was  coming 
into  this  country.  A  photograph  copy  of  them  all  would  enable 
one  to  trace  its  growth  almost  to  a  nicety ;  to  study  in  one  the 
writing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  scribe,  in  another  the  Saxonising 
Cornish  scribe,  and  so  to  bring  out  results  which  would  be  of 
much  value  for  other  and  widely  different  subjects.  Sooner  or 
later  this  must  be  done. 

Meantime  I  had  procured  Wasserschleben  s  edition  of  the 
CoUectio  Canonum  (8vo.  Giessen,  1874).  Here  I  learnt  that 
the  citation  from  Winniau  (Uuinniauus)  which  I  had  observed 
in  the  Hatton  MS.,  was  from  a  Penitential  of  his,  of  which 
copies  were  known  to  exist  at  St  Gallon  and  at  Vienna,  and 
that  it  had  been  printed  by  Wasserschleben  in  his  Bussardnungen 
(8vo.  Halle,  1851).     On  turning  to  this  book  I  found  the  same 
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style  of  Unguse.  'is  «aii*  Jl.ifir  !i:r  Erviv:ic,  ta.;  «m- 
tort  fw  b^ere.  it.  ind  n  feemrti  v  ^}IlIu=c?;  ::ij^^'  *2  ooof  w.ia 
the  CMkHo  C^n-Akvm  ad  mj  nti^.j  5:«Ei«i  Brl-niaaj  ox  is  .a 
more  wavs  titan  -MSifc  Ii  «fim«=d  ^.acit  !n^:r»  liir^inl  :o  >-vc 
upon  the  t^^m^  WamiKi  ^  aifn.  *i>  -he  ILai  » iJM»r*  •.'^  tae 
BedoD  OtftnhiT^  aai  ife  Samrtf  fpwwur.iif  :c  ie  Bre^ni  litany 
I»inted  by  B^Hmd.  CjwdZi.  iL  >f .  esp^xiaZj  wbc^  t^^en 
in  connexion  with  it«=:  laminacLLO*  ic  nauiie?  like  Tciifco,  Ebuui. 
Peipiao,  tc  ou:v*iiLa;g  ct:oscan.dy  in.  xfce  Briiii  d'xmin<:ntik 
than  to  treat  it  ais  a  ma-vrnseiL  Irirsh  ziame  Fmiaaas. 

The  whole  aspect  rf  ii^  Caikjo:^.  and  oi  zh^  MSSl  said  ^o 
contain  them  seemed  to  sfa^^v  a  conriiiental  n:hirr  than  ^ui 
Irish  origin.    The  gtosses  qo^ jced  by  Wassenchleben.  one  Ovhu 
each  of  three  MSSu  a§  Irsh.  appear^  to  me  clearly  Briti>h  aihl 
not  Irish  at  aH    Acoonfingly.  nndrng  that  r«ro  of  the^e  MS& 
were  in  Paris,  I  ooakl  d^x  rest  ontil  I  had  Terined  the  tict  fv>r 
myself     At  Easter  I  went  oxer  to  Parisw     The  Biblic4ki%i^^ 
Naiicnale  was  dosed,  bat  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Gaidv^i 
I  had  the  good  fortone  to  meet  M.  d'Arbois  de  Juhainville.  the 
prince  of  French  Celtic  sehotars.  who  happened  to  be  in  IVris 
for  a  few  daysL     With  IL  d'Arbois  f«>r  my  guide,  M.  Leopold 
DeUsIe  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  the  Department  of  Manu- 
scripts, and  most  kindly  allowed  us  to  examine  at  our  leisurv, 
at  his  house,  the  two  manuscripts  which  I  was  so  eac^r  to  $^x\ 

One  of  them  (Lat.  12021)  a  ntth  or  ix-xth  ceniurv  MS. 
of  the  CoUectio  Canonum^  and  other  kindred  matter,  came  frv>m 
Corbie  in  Picardy,  and  yielded  about  a  dozen  of  what  I  have 
now  no  hesitation  in  calling  Old-Breton  glosses. 

The  other  MS.  (Lat,  3182>  came  firom  Fecamp,  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  It  is  in  an  xith  century  handwriting,  and  is 
unique  in  preserving  to  us  extracts  from  the  Books  of  David 
and  Gildas,  as  well  as  decisions  of  British  Synods  now  other- 
wise lost,  besides  the  CoUectio  Canonum,  and  other  syuodical 
matters.  A  search  through  this  yielded  but  three  gU^ssos. 
enough,  however,  to  show  that  it  too  had  come  from  Britta«y\ 

1  Mr  Hftddan  throws  oot  a  sngges*  where  he  seems  to  hmvc  lo«t  hoM  of 

tion  (CounciU^  L  145)  that  this  Yoliiine  this  eloe,  which  would  hA\>^  gt)id«i^l 

contains  British  documents  which  had  him  to  other  conclusions  than  tho«« 

been  preserviid  in  Brittany ;  but  else-  he  has  adopted. 
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The  Oodqfiredua  sacerdos,  who  gave  the  book  AiMto  TrimkM, 
is  of  course  the  donor  of  the  book  to  the  Abbey  of  1^  Ho^ 
Trinity  at  Fecamp. 

All  these  results  seem  to  me  to  point  to  a  time  when  thoe 
were  schools  of  learning  in  Brittany/  each  as  we  leai  of  ia 
the  lives  of  the  Breton  Saints,  and  that  after  the  decay  and 
extinction  of  these,  many  of  their  books  paeoed  into  the  haiidi 
of  others  who  knew  how  to  treat  them  with  the  leverenoe 
which  they  deserved. 

From  Paris  I  went  on  to  Quimper  (April  24, 1876)  to  see 
the  xith  century  copy  of  Qurdestin's  life  of  St  Winwaloe, 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Cartulary  of  Lande- 
vennech,  firom  the  &ct  of  a  few  chartors  having  been  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Here  M.  Le  Men,  the  archivistk 
and  M.  Derennes,  the  librarian,  were  all  kindnesa  My  hasly 
visit  at  least  enabled  me  to  see  what  a  MS.  looked  like,  which 
had  been  written  in  the  house  where  I  supposed  the  Cam- 
bridge Amalarius  to  have  been  copied  a  hundred  years  before. 
The  signatures  to  the  quires  being  in  Greek  numerals  broogfat 
to  mind  the  <t>INI0  AHQ  fPAOIAC  AMHN  at  the  end  of  Uie 
Amalarius ;  while  the  drawing  of  a  document  of  the  year  954 
there  entered  with  all  the  details  of  indiction,  epact,  concur- 
rentes,  fourteenth  day  of  paschal  moon,  &c.,  &c.,  resembled  most 
minutely  that  of  the  deed  of  gift  entered  in  952  at  the  end  of 
the  Amalarius. 

From  Quimper  I  went  to  Rennes  (April  26,  1876);  for, 
though  but  a  few  hours  remained  at  my  disposal  before  starting 
for  England,  I  was  very  unwilling  to  close  my  first  visit  to  Brit- 
tany without  having  at  least  seen  and  done  reverence  to  the 
famous  Cartulary  of  Redon,  about  which  I  had  formed  notions 
which  no  second-hand  information  could  either  destroy  or  confirm. 
The  book  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Rennes,  so  that  it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  matter  of  favour. 
However,  the  practical  kindness  of  the  Abb^  Houet  at  once 
put  me  on  the  right  track,  and  in  spite  of  my  coming  wholly 
unprovided  with  recommendation  or  introduction  of  any  kind, 
M.  Combes,  the  Grand  Vicaire,  who  has  an  apartment  in  the 
palace,  courteously  obtained  leave  for  me  from  His  Eminence, 
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o  exammr  ibr  CirPTLikrr  ki  nj  iasnre  it  ii>  apftmncntw 
L  de  C->::T5*:^"f  -s-rrdic-  «:  mirr  TT^hT-  ftdxLirftlik'  in  everr 
»ther  respecrt-  ffcTi^  i-i-lj  fx  -lif  i-exT  haei"  :•:  libr  dmiljunr :  and 
was  therefcre  dimtor  aiTina*  i-:-  5*£*r  ii.  It  bad  s^^med  to 
Qe  to  &II  iiiio  TTT/.  •irrsaioj*  ibr  :ttir  oiciaziLmg  ike  charters  of 
he  txth  azri  -^t-t  -Earjx  xii  KfLTsries.  iLe  i*iii€r  cv4itaimiig 
hoee  of  the  xiti  fciri  urti  oeLrniss.  The  «€<oDd  portion 
eemed  to  hare  a  ?:cr&eiioe:riei.T  ^tf  r»  ^I'vn ;  and  it  gave  me 
he  im{»^Esa«:cL  Thas  liere  Eiizit  be  ttto  bcc^LS  of  difierent 
lates  boond  u^z^iher.  I  ii-i.w  ^^e  liat  this  i«  a  mistake  A 
urther  and  elciser  ria:2izianc«5i  mav  ii>:«difr  vhat  I  now  sav, 
>ut  my  imp^^essi-'.'Si  is  iha:  ib?  eariSer  portion  is  written  stndght 
»ff  and  transcribed  £nc4n  ibe  Kariarivm  veiugiym,  which  is 
klluded  to  in  ^i^me  of  the  lasher  doraments :  and  that  the  latter 
)art  was  commenced  abc«nt  the  same  time  as  the  transcription 
rf  the  other,  but  comimjed  with  much  leas  regularity.  In 
act  the  older  part,  which  is  the  priceless  part  from  every  point 
»f  view,  whether  historical,  topographical,  or  linguistic,  may 
ye  taken  to  be  an  early  or  mid-xith  century  copy  of  a 
Ilartulary,  written  almost  at  the  begiiming  of  the  xth  century, 
vhen  Breton  was  still  spoken  in  that  district.  This  double 
transcription  would  at  once  account  for  the  mistakes  which 
ire  found  to  occur  in  the  numbers,  which  any  one  accustomed 
)o  read  ixth  centurv  documents,  in  which  Roman  numerals 
ire  largely  used,  will  readily  pardon.  I  took  down  an  accurate 
K>py  of  the  boundary  of  Ban  Riantcar,  and  found  that  in  the 
edition  (p.  112)  several  Breton  words  had  been  actually  omitted 
>y  an  oversight.  The  facsimile  too  of  the  first  six  lines  of 
,he  MS.  shows  three  mistakes  in  the  printed  text  {ut  for  ut  et, 
ist  for  est  hoc,  et  for  ac)',  a  very  discouraging  revelation.  But 
,he  MS.  itself  deserves  going  through,  line  by  line,  with  the 
nest  intelligent  and  affectionate  care  which  can  be  devoted 
io  it. 

Once  at  home  in  England,  I  made  all  haste  to  examine  the 
Cotton  MS.  (Otho  K  xin)  of  the  Collectio  Canonutn.  Until 
[  was  in  Paris,  I  had  unaccountably  overlooked  the  fact  that 
IVasserschleben  had  drawn  attention  to  an  Irish  gloss  as  exist- 
ng  on  one  of  the  pages  of  this  MS.  alsa     Though   in   the 
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xiilth  or  xivth  century  belonging  to  St  Angastiiie'B 
at  Canterbury,  it  presented  the  same  X-xith  oentaiy  oon* 
tinental  handwriting  which  had  become  so  fiMTiiKar  to  mj  ejm 
of  late.  Burnt  all  round  the  edges  in  1781»  and  now  marvd- 
lously  restored,  the  leaves  are  entirely  out  <^  oidar  tot  vnt 
of  some  printed  text  by  which  they  ooold  be  axxaaged.  BiA 
there  are  the  usual  component  parts;  the  (JoUedio  Cammmm^ 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  reoenoon  found  in  the  Qatton 
MS.  42,  and  Wasserschleben's  Boman  MS.;  the  Pamoa  CoUh 
mella  (otherwise  called  Excerpta  ex  Itbria  Ranumorum  d 
Francorum);  the  Canonea  Adomnani;  besides  other  things 
not  commonly  occurring.  A  cursory  examination  brought  to 
light  eighteen  or  twenty  Old-Breton  glosses,  one  of  which  had 
pardonably  been  mistaken  for  Irish  by  Wasserschleben's  cor- 
respondent. It  may  seem  strange  that  the  linguistic  value  of 
a  MS.  used  and  cited  so  firequently  by  everybody  from  the 
time  of  Ussher  and  Ware  downwards,  should  have  remained 
all  this  time  unknown  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  people  who  use  what  others  have  found  are  always 
far  more  numerous  than  those  who  go  deliberately  into  a  libraiy 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

Now  that  I  had  found  four  MSS.  of  this  one  work,  all  con- 
taining evidences  of  Breton  origin,  it  was  time  to  reconsider  the 
whole  question  of  the  fons  et  origo  of  this  collection  of  Canons. 
The  Arbedoc  and  Haelhucar  of  the  earlier  of  the  Paris  copies 
betray  their  Breton  origin  by  their  names.  The  Lihri  Rarfia- 
norum  et  Francorum  of  the  Excerpta  added  in  the  copies  which 
are  connected  with  Brittany  seem  to  have  been  not  Italian  and 
French  books,  but  books  borrowed  from  any  place  in  Romania, 
or  Franda,  as  all  the  districts  were  called  by  the  Bretons  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Limes  Britannorum.  The  very 
phrase  Synodus  Hibemensis,  occurring  so  constantly,  is  one 
which  comes  naturally  enough  from  a  foreigner;  whereas  a 
native  Irishman  heads  such  a  decision  with  Sapientes  dicunt,  or 
Sapientes  nostri  dicunt.  Again  who  was  the  Hucarus  Levita 
ex  idtimis  Gomugalliae  finibus,  who  made  extracts  from  the 
Gollectio  Canonum,  and  its  appended  Excerpta  ex  lihris  Ronia- 
norum  et  Francorum i    Was  he  from,  the  insular  Cornwall,  or 


from  the  cfeonrt  :t  Omi'naiilr  n  Srrraaif 
that  the  seaich  j:r  &  i'v  ^ir^Ti;n,ir"  T.*=jn:ni-ru::  ri--=*'^  rait  •mi 
be  the  meaIk^  --C  lo^oin;?  in  iTi,r:i?ii.i;a^  vtia-s  -  mr-rr  -fu'ji  l 
much  wider  fieii  taiia  -a*-  imLnftiiipir  arrr*  li  tra*  ▼:r3-  in 
so  it  is:  and  I  'arc*  rzstz  jurhrr  ii'".>:*?t;ruii.iia»  im.'  '-r  tfzut 
many  things  wj  lin^  Vhrh  ir*  iii^r  i*  iri»r  ?ii»i>--r.-:-i  t»  zursvt 
were  a  few  jean  k^^ 

In  seein;?  th5*  zta^  "inrinATi  "iit^  tf*«^  uh-r  vi  tuuit  i^jirr*. 
I  could  not  Tessc  -JiK  v^mnrjkTjii  -••  iiiii£.r  i  *ai  r:  t  nrrurT  v. 
Ireland,  lo  see  ih»T  il^j  r-ma>Timg  ICn  *r  dajTin'riL  = 'r'_7  ''rji- 
Welsh  origin  wiiis.  I  laii  lai.^ria^:-'  mirvf:  v.  riT.fcv. ' "^t^ 
namely,  the  Pialifir  zi  Tm::77  .-jlr-pt  In.-.tiii.  w^\ii  I  -.>i^:i 
believed  to  haT^  z*ii^^  "wnrvta.  i.r  ia*>jiiir^.a  -»«t  i^  trr.irrr 
Johannes,  the  «criie   :t  "itt  'l-unhr-jftf«=:  K.-^    Y  S:  JL^r'^^^.zzr: 

that  with  nnmix^  <*ari:«dk-7:ii.a.  Tj*:»i.jp.  x  ^rzxir  iii^-y.r'juj'v: 
from  a  lingnisdc  p:cii  :<f  ritsnr  TriTrfO.  ji  'ie  y.iixt  ,i  ^-J^Zi, 
it  could  hardiT  he  -rrc^rcrvrtf  v.  'm-^-  t^^  T^:rufctr.-Ar  zv-^^j^^k 
it  turns  out  to  tfe  oce  A  zh*z  in'jffi  zrvz^j-j^t  ni-.f-rifcc^Jt  o?  :he 
early  Welsh  Ch^KC  jrr,.  d^sxT^r^fi-  Ll  i.^r.v.-z  a  fr*:*h  c»>py 
of  the  verses  as  liie  *^  I  i»:*i>fi  ix  'Irz  ^nn  \iTLe  '.hat  the 
writing  of  the  bo»-jk  w«  fcwrib?^  v-  -.cr:  I:L*eL  irjd  :L^  painting 
of  the  initial  letter*  ai.tK  v.  J  jCsll^j^  KacercJkr.-h's  brother, 
who  must  then  haTe  fc*t  -^^  t;*:!-;?.  a*  :he  work  was 
clearly  executed  ttirii^z  ie  IS-jear  cycle  1064 — 1082,  and 
he  did  not  die  till  1136.  Tbe'fca&diniting^  of  Ithael  (in 
the  Psalter)  and  Johanne*  lin  the  St  Augustine),  members 
of  the  same  school,  posses  that  very  cIo%  resemblance  that 
we  all  know  the  St  Alban'»  hands  of  the  xuith  century  bore 
to  one  another:  while  the  fact  of  the  actual  diflFerence,  how- 
ever  slight  (see  Westwood's  facsimiles  of  both  in  the  Pci/ov- 
graphia  wcra  picU/na),  was  a  certain  relief  to  me,  as  it 
afforded  me  the  solution  of  a  difficulty  which  I  had  already 
felt  in  the  fact  of  the  name  being  written  Ricemarch  in  tho 
Psalter,  while  it  was  Rycymarch  in  the  St  Augustiuo\     (Tho 

1  The  Djune  Rvcemarch  ofTcni  a  good  and  then  oorraptcd  in  Ut*r  )X\\v».  Iw 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  Old-  the  Psalter  (written  Kur  hiiu  l\Y  lllm««U 
Welsh  names  have  been  first  misread      lOM— lOea) he  is  HictfmfsK  with  Ow 
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verses  at  the  end  may  however  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Ricemarch  himself.)  On  turning  however  to  the  body  of  the 
book  my  surprise  knew  no  bounds  when  I  saw  that  preced- 
ing the  Psalter  was  a  precious  copy  of  the  Martjfrilogim 
Hieronymianum,  the  only  document  of  this  natnze  bekmgbg 
to  any  British  church,  which  time  has  spared,  and  yet  most 
unaccountably  overlooked  and  ignored  by  all  writen  on  the 
subject  It  contains  several  entries  of  Celtic  Saints,  Irish  ii 
well  as  British,  which  might,  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Dein 
Beeves,  our  master  in  all  such  learning,  doubtless  be  made  to 


aooent  on  the  pennltima :  *  Ergo  mihi 
nostra  qua  dioor  gente  Bioemareh.'  In 
the  complaint  (prefixed  to  the  Sowt- 
nium  ScipionU)  he  U  the  same:  *Haec 
ego  Bioemaroh  defleo  mestOB.*  In  the 
St  Augnstine  (written  for  him  hy,  his 
brother  Johannes,  1080»1090)  he  is 
Ryqfmareh^  with  the  same  accent: 
« BycymAroh  sapiens,  Arthgen,  Daniel 
que  Johannes.'  In  the  xii-xinth  cen- 
tury copies  of  his  life  of  St  David,  he 
18  apparently  still  Ricemarch  or  Rice- 
marchut.  In  the  Annale$  Cambriae  of 
1286  (Rolls  ed.  MS.  B)  he  is  Regewarc, 
and  his  namesake  of  1166  Rigewarc 
(the  c  and  m  here  for  the  first  time 
modified).  In  the  Annales  Cambriae 
of  1288  (RoUs  ed.  MS.  C)  he  is  Ryke- 
warch  (the  m  alone  modified);  his 
namesake  of  1166  is  not  mentioned  in 
this  copy.  It  is  not  seemingly  until 
we  come  to  the  copy  of  the  Brut  in 
the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest  (xvth  cen- 
tury) that  we  find  the  form  Richmarch 
or  Rithmarch,  in  which  the  central 
and  accented  syllable  cem  has  been 
crushed  out  of  existence.  The  e  is 
dropped  altogether;  the  e  is  thrown 
back  to  the  preceding  syllable,  then 
mis-read  as  a  t,  and  then  aspirated; 
while  the  aspirated  m  is  thrown  for- 
ward to  the  following  syllable  and 
then  restored  to  its  unaspirated  state, 
its  new  circumstances  not  allowing  of 
such  modification.    But  for  the  mis- 


reading  of  ( for  c,  this  wisest  of  Wdih- 
men  would  probaUy  hxre  eome  down 
to  our  times  under  the  name  of  lUhy- 
Syfareh^  instead  of  the  oomqpt  fom 
under  whioh  he  ia  now  uniTensIlj 
known,  IZftyddmancA.  It  is  lime  to  draw 
attention  to  snoh  {K^ts,  when  eiM 
respectable  writers  aUow  themsdisi 
to  speak  of  the  old  forms  of  names  u 
incorrect  and  corrupt  ways  of  writing 
the  names  as  now  current.  A  little 
patient  investigatioD  of  this  kind  into 
the  course  of  modification  and  cor- 
ruption to  which  words  and  nsmei 
have  been  subjected  during  the  list 
thousand  years,  would  form  s  Toiy 
wholesome  element  of  training,  snd 
would  sweep  away  many  cobwebs  from 
the  Welsh  antiquary's  path.  When  a 
British  Winniau  compiles  a  Peniten- 
tial, why  enquire  which  of  the  many 
Irish  Finiant  is  possibly  the  author 
of  it  ?  When  the  name  Ariheu  ooeors 
on  a  sculptured  stone,  why  waste  time 
and  paper  in  speculating  as  to  which 
of  the  many  people  named  Artgea  it 
may  belong  to,  when  it  cannot  by  any 
possibility  refer  to  any  of  them ;  both 
being  legitimate  names,  and  all  three 
of  their  elements  {Art  or  ArtK  ge*, 
beu  or  biu)  being  found  frequently  m 
composition,  as  may  be  seen  without 
trouble  by  turning  over  a  few  pages  of 
the  Gartulaiy  of  Bedon  or  the  Liber 
Landavensit  / 
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yield  much  satis&ctoiy  fruit,  and  perhaps  to  show,  with  greater 
or  less  probability,  where  it  was  in  Ireland,  whether  at  Kells,  or 
elsewhere,  that  the  father  Sulgen  amassed  that  learning  of 
which  his  son  speaks  in  such  glowing  terms.  The  MS.  was  once 
in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Bedell ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the 
happy  accident  of  his  having  lent  it  to  Archbishop  Ussher, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  in  1641,  that  alone 
saved  it  from  the  destruction  which  befell  almost  the  whole  of 
Bedell's  library.  During  the  few  days  that  I  had  counted 
upon  for  pure  holiday,  I  used  every  available  hour  that  the 
library  authorities  could  give  me,  and  I  made  a  copy  of  the 
entire  Martyrology,  and  collated  it  again  with  my  copy,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  further  work  upon  it. 

During  an  hour  or  two  snatched  from  this  work,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  guidance  of  Miss  Stokes  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  where  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  patri- 
arch of  Irish  books,  the  Leahhar  na  huidhri,  written  at  the 
close  of  the  xith  century,  and  containing  on  one  of  its  leaves  a 
fragment  of  the  Irish  version  of  the  Hiatoria  Britonum,  of  great 
value  and  interest  even  for  my  purposes,  for  the  evidence  of  the 
Xlth  century  Latin  text  which  it  necessarily  represents,  and  also 
for  the  orthography  of  the  British  names  which  occur  in  the  frag- 
ment. Miss  Stokes  has  succeeded  in  bringing  out  into  clear 
daylight  that  the  xth  and  xith  centuries,  so  far  from  being 
periods  of  decay  and  destruction,  as  they  were  once  represented 
to  be,  were  in  reality,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  with  the  North- 
men, a  golden  period  for  metal-work  and  its  allied  arts.  We 
know  from  the  notices  of  Sulgen  alone,  what  a  reputation  for 
learning  Ireland  had  in  the  middle  of  the  xith  century.  We 
may  perhaps  yet  find  that,  even  through  the  similar  ravages  of 
the  Northmen  in  Brittany,  schools  were  kept  alive  through  these 
centuries,  of  which  the  books  I  have  described  give  almost 
unmistakeable  evidence,  and  of  which  we  may  still  come  upon 
traces  which  have  as  yet  escaped  notice.  [Indeed  this  very 
point,  which  Miss  Stokes  has  brought  out  with  such  force  in 
relation  to  Ireland,  coupled  with  the  existence  of  so  many 
Breton  books  which  we  cannot  put  to  a  higher  date  than  these 
same  xth  and  xith  centuries,  naturally  leads  up  to  the  sug- 
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geation  that  the  decay  of  Ctfltic  Brittany  whk  not  m  mucb  nwii^ 
to  the  r&v&ges  of  the  Northmen  in  these  centuries  as  to  the  < 
strong  wave  of  reriTed  niona^ticism  in  tht-  xiith  century.    Tbe 
wave  whkh  BWt^  over  Scotland  and  replaced  the  old  Columbao 
houses  by  CistercianB  and  Augustinians,  may  with  etjual  effect 
have  swept  out  the  marks  of  Celtic  learning  in  Brittany  as  olae- 
where.    There  was  a  new  k-aming  in  the  xnth  century  as  iu  tbe 
XVlth;  and  it  would  be  equally  an  ecclesiastical  revolution  wiaA 
transferred  these  books  from  Brittany  to  Corbie  and  Fecamp 
in  the  XUtb  century,  and  which  again  transferred  the  Glaston- 
bury and  Oaoterbury  books  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
and  the  Corbie  and  F&amp  books  to  Paris  at  the  biter  period'.] 

There  are  not  many  manuscripts  now,  so  far  as  I  know, 
which  I  have  not  examined  with  my  own  eyes.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  thr  Vatican  Historia  Britonwm  and  Eii^- 
riea  Fmnina.  Of  the  copies  of  the  Collectio  Canonvm  whicb 
I  have  not  seen,  those  at  Lyons'  and  at  Orleans  seem  the  most 
likely  to  show  connexion  with  the  four  Brittany  copies  I  have 
mentioned  above.  The  Bo<lleian  authorities  have  kindly  lent 
me  the  Hatton  MS.;  and  now  I  see  both  this  and  the  Cotton 
copy  contain  the  somewhat  fuller  recension  of  the  work  whicb 
Wasserschleben  only  notes  as  existing  iu  the  Roman  MS.  It 
seems  almost  a  pity  that  hia  edition,  which  {but  for  the  absenw 
of  an  index)  is  the  perfect  model  of  what  an  edition  should  be, 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  on  somewhat  different  lin» 
Now  that  the  origin  of  the  collection  is  in  a  fair  way  to  lie 
cleared  up,  the  St  Gallen  MS,  is  certainly  not  the  one  which 
deserves  best  to  be  chosen  for  the  standard  of  text.  While  the 
collection  was  considered  Irish  in  origin,  no  doubt  a  MS.  tounti 
in  an  Irish  monastery  was  the  obvious  copy  to  use.  For  tbe 
same  reason  now,  one  of  the  Brittany  copie-s  would  stand  first. 
But  when  all  the  copies  have  been  more  fully  examined,  the 
time  will  perhaps  have  come  for  a  fresh  edition. 

The  broad  results  of  all  these  investigations  are  plain  enouglL 
We   can   no  longer  complain   that  our  authorities  are  to  be 

'  [The  text  wiUun  brackets  b  from      not  exist  Knd  never  had  existed.    So 
a  MS.  note.    J.]  p.  4H.     J.] 

■  [This  MS.  Mr  Bi^eh&v  foand  did 
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counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand ;  for,  though  but  little  new 
has  come  to  light  which  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  actual 
Welsh  origiTieSf  yet  I  feel  satisfied  that  a  distinct  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  separation  of  Welsh  from  Cornish  and  Breton 
books.  Political  changes  have  much  to  do  with  the  modification 
of  a  language ;  and  it  has  become  easy  now  to  define  the  Old- 
Welsh  pcrio<l  as  lasting  from  the  results  of  the  break-up  of  the 
British  nation  at  the  close  of  the  viith  century  to  the  results  of 
the  Norman  Con(]uest  at  the  close  of  the  xith,  in  other  wonls 
from  700  to  1 100.  Before  that  date  we  have  no  written  books. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Old-British  vocabulary  is  to  be  gleaned 
exclusively  from  later  copies  of  the  authors  of  the  time.  Those 
of  this  period  I  have  sought  for  and  examined  with  what 
diligence  I  could  give.  The  rasult  is,  that  no  written  remains 
of  Welsh  can  be  attributed  with  any  show  of  reason  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  second  decade  of  the  ixth  century,  while 
for  ComLsh  and  Breton  writing  we  cannot  confidently  go  higher 
than  the  close  of  the  ixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  Xth  century. 
After  1100  the  languages  change  materially.  For  Welsh,  no 
one  can  open  the  Black  Book  of  Caermarthen  or  even  the  Liber 
Landavensis,  without  being  struck  directly  by  the  difference 
presented  to  the  eye.  The  fate  of  two  single  wonls  is  enough 
to  show  at  once  on  which  side  of  the  boundary  line  any 
document  is  to  be  placed.  The  loss  of  the  final  consonant 
in  the  article  ir  (i  or  y),  and  the  loss  of  the  initial  consonant 
in  the  preposition  di  (i  or  y),  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  an  unfailing 
test.  There  is  not  a  single  trace  of  either  in  the  whole  range 
of  Old-Welsh  written  remains.  If  the  students  of  inscriptions 
can  only  be  brought  to  bear  this  in  mind,  they  will  perhaps 
save  themselves  from  many  needless  pitfalls. 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  prolix  and  egotistical  narrative,  I  will 
only  add  a  tabular  statement  of  the  manuscripts  I  have  exa- 
mined. Far  too  much  has  been  said  about  myself;  but  I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  has  been  said  solely  in  the  hope  that,  by 
seeing  actually  how  I  came  to  find  one  thing  after  another, 
others  may  be  induced  to  start  on  similar  exploring  cxpc<litione 
for  themselves.  The  field  is  open  to  all ;  and  a  well-trained 
instinct  is  sure  to  find  its  own  reward. 
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at  once.  Prccist^ly  as  I  hjul  sjiid,  good  common-place  French 
Garoline  minuscule  writing  of  the  xith  century.  I  turned  over 
every  leaf,  but  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  gloss.  I  turned  to  the 
Title  De  fvrto  to  look  for  the  citation  from  the  Penitential  of 
Winniau,  and,  as  I  had  foretold,  his  name  was  written  VinnianuSt 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  French  or  Irish  monk,  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  neighbour  s  language. 

It  is  not  often  pcrhajw  that  such  a  hasty  nin,  with  such  very 
precarious  gi-ounds  for  expecting  good  results,  has  been  so  amply 
and  happily  rewarded. 


Tabular  Statement  of  Manuscripts, 

Showing  the  different  handwritings 

and  their  approximate 

dates. 

I.    Welsh. 

1.  Liber  Commonei.  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  Auct. 
F.  4.  32  (no.  3  in  the  volume).  This  contains  the  Runic 
alphabet  of  Nemniu,  various  Excerpta  de  menifuris  calculi, 
Qrajco-Liitin  Excerpta  from  the  Bible,  a  U)-year  cycle  for 
817 — 885,  &c.     From  Glastonbury ixth  cent. 

2.  Gospel  of  Teliau  (commonly  known  as  the  *  Book 
of  St  Chad*).  Lichfield  Cathedml  Library.  From  Llan- 
daff  in  the  Xth  century. 

[A.   Text  (probably  Irish) viii — ixth  cent] 

B.  Deed  of  gift,  Liitin  with  Welsh  names,  ixth  cent. 

C.  Two  chartera  of  Ris,  mixed  Ltitin  and  Welsh, 

ixth  cent. 

D.  Manumission    of   Bleidiud,   Latin   with   Welsh 

names ixth  cent. 

E.  Grant   of  Mormarh,  mixed   Latin   and   Welsh, 

xth  cent. 

F.  Boundaries    of    Mainaur   med   diminih,   mixed 

Latin  and  Welsh    xth  cent. 

31—2 
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G.  Entry    beginning    'Siirexit    tutbulc....'    mixed 

Latin  and  Welsh Xth  Ofnt 

H,  Various  signatures,  Welsh  names,  IX — Xth  ct-nt. 

[J.    Signature  of '  W^-nsige  presul' Xth  cent, 

K.  Entry  of  Latin  and  Soxoa  names,  x — Xlth  cent 
L.   Purgation  of  Godwine,  Anglo-Saxon. ..xith  cent] 

3.  Juvencus,    Cambridge,  University  Library,  MS.  Ff. 
4,  42.     Several  handwritings. 

A.  Text,  Latin  with  Welsh  subscription,  ixth  wnt 

B.  7  Welsh  glosses  (leaves  3* — 4") IXth  cent 

C.  Pooma,  4  Latin  and  2  Welsh ixth  cent, 

D.  Rhythm  beginning  '  Arbe  terna...',  Latin, 

xth  cent. 

E.  2  piiragraphs,  mixed  Latin  and  Welsh  (leaf  1') 

and  13  Welsh  glosses  (leaves  2* — C,  15"). 

Xth  cent 
[F.  8  Cornish  or  Breton  glosses  (leaves  24' — 42''),  in 
a  handwriting  reBembling  the  F-hand  in  the 
Hatton   MS.  of  the   Coltectio  Canonam  (see 

below) Xth  cent.] 

O.  All  the  other  Welsh  glosses  (leaves  Bfi — 54**), 

X — xith  cent 

4.  Martianua    Capella.     Cambridge,   Corpus    Christi 
College,  MS.  163. 

A.  Text,  and  most  of  the  glosses ixth  cent 

B.  A  few  glraaes Xth  cent 

5.  Ovid,  de  arie  amandi.    Oxford,  Bodleian  Library, 
Auct  F.  4  32  (no.  4  in  the  volume).     From  Glastonbury. 

A.  Text,  and  most  of  the  glosses IX — xth  cent 

B.  A  few  glosses xth  cent 

6.  Martyrology  and   Psalter   of  Ricemarch.     Dublin, 
Trinity  College,  MS.  A.  4.  20. 

A.  Text  (Latin),  written  by  Ithael,  containing  a  few 

Celtic  names xith  cent 

B.  Initial  letters  by  Johannes,  son  of  Sulgen, 

Xith  cent 


:^aLa  iF  je^..    ^31.2^ 


LugTisTin'T  *  Okz.:-:r^rrr \r.>.  a-^  >. 

tti^    A..«   _>:.-.  ._  • .   __  -'^     j_    .•-«>  .'.  -.--»-^--   .jk'k..-.,  w V .   . .  N    i?i . 

amt7«  aLid  T  ..pir vr.V,  ,v;  », 

11.     LeaUk'jr  na  h-4\*2/in.    Ihib'.::;.  Fva^*.  Ir.sh  Aa-^^vr/^ 
hie  Itiaf  »A  '.his  o..iiLaiiA>  a  tri^rmon:  ^'t*  :hc  h.^h  \v*,n:,'»5;  ,v 
he  Historui  BrUof^unu  wi:h  many  Br4:.>h  :wr,;u>>  r.-.  .5. 

II.    Cornish  and  Rkkt\^n. 

[N.B.  I  have  not  separaUnl  ihi*st\  Invausi^  k*?"  :^«^*  *v.t 
culty  of  doing  h«>  ;  but  where  a  Uwk  is  diviilixi'x  *^v«o  v\s 
he  other,  I  have  noted  it  ivs  such\] 

1  [All  are  in  fact  marked  in  pencil  with  a  B  or  C  auil  ivuwvuu^v  uumK^v 
}  I  have  arranged  them  accordingly.     J.] 
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A.  Cornish : 

1.  Gospel   of  Petroc   (coranionly  called   tho    liodmin  I 
Oospels).     British  Museum,  MS.  Add.  9381, 

[A.  Text  (Latin).     French  handwriting u — xth 

cent.] 

B.   MaiiumiHsioiiH  in  various  handH,  extt.'ntling  from 

ttb.  940  to  ah.  1020,  some  Coniish  writing, 

BoHie  Aiiglo-Sivxon ;   Latin   or   Anglo-Saxon, 

with  niiiny  Cornish  names X — Xlth  cent 

2.  Liber  de  banefictis,  de  raris  fahulis,  &c.  Oxford, 
Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  572  (no.  4  in  the  volume). 

A.   Test  (Latin)  with  Cornish  glosses xth  cent. 

[B.    Entries  made  after  the  book  passed  into  Saxon 
hands Xltli  cent.] 

y.  St  Augustine,  de  oraiido  deo,  de  igne  purffotorio. 
Oxford,  Bodleian  Library,  MS.  Bodl.  572  (no.  3  in  the 
volume), 

A-  Test  (Livtin)  with  scribe's  Coniish  name.     Hi- 

bemo-Saxon  writing.  xth  cent. 

[B.   Entries  made  afler  the  book  had  passed   into 
Saxon  hands Xlth  cent.] 

4.  Expositio  Missae,  Liber  Thobiae.  Oxford,  Bodleian 
Library,  MS.  Bodl.  572  (no.  2  in  the  volume). 

A.  Expositio  Missae  (Latin) Xth  cent. 

B,  Liber  Thobiae  (Latin),  with  3  Cornish  glosses. 

xth  cent. 

5.  Miasa  8.  Germani.  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library. 
MS.  Bodl.  572  (no.  1  in  the  volume),  Latin  text,  with 
some  British  names    Xth  cent. 

B.  Breton : 

1.  Amalarius,  de  divinis  officiis.  Cambridge,  Ck>rpus 
Christi  College,  MS.  192.  Latin  text,  with  a  few  Br«ton 
glosses,  written  in  952.  From  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury  xth  cent. 


Z±1ZJ.    .1    lt:*^       -.SarTV'S,  4^" 


m 

JL  Zrzr.    l^'.ii.   -B-.:"!  Br^-:..c  r^  is?n>...:x — xibtvm. 
:•:.:_  H:">.7^-  -Sij:  .c_  !.•: ::-.-rs xih  cvrj*. 

3      '.•',V:t     '  .w..    i  .    i:.     ChLr.r:.  B>i't^iiri  Libnuy. 

M.S.  H.-.::-  L  42      Fr  l-  *.^^j^  i^y:rv 

• 

A  T-.i:    :'*..:.■  '_j'..  ".-ov^-r  >'— f  4*  .  IX — XihctnL 

L  Tvi:    :  •*:-.'.'.  '.".;^.  '>.:»t->  24' — Liii  i.  IX — x:h  Lvni, 

C    t'r-::  :.  ^•'  'S?r:>    L  r...'i'.  Cj*k IX — x:b  tvnu 

D.  T-.i:    :  S%t:.::r-?    :  Gvl-.ti.  C-.'';ij::l5...x:h  conL 

E.  T-.  i:    :  '  ■  • . 'it.i'.^j  'f  •:'  Cr..ir]-* : h-  GrLAi .  x:b  cont, 
F  A  : ::::  i.^  :hr.'"*:'::v::.  i»-::h  H^-^jxric  words,  in  a 

h.L -vri-.ii.*:  rr:Sr:i:*bl:i-j:  :hv   F-hniid   of  rho 

J .: vv :. .  . «   -.-.  rtVvo xr h  cvm. 

[G.  T-.s:  .:  f.'jU.  Cau.   nr?:  iuiro.  supplY\ 

X — xith  com,] 

4.  J  .  ....'i.-iT.  .S-»  'izA'.'T  W-.-lrj-h  MSS..  liu.  3.  F-haiul- 
wriiiiig.  C.ri.>h    -r  fcr-.-v^ii  gl'issos.    Xth  ci-nL 

o.  '.'.'JUcti'j  *'\ifxjf\ain.  ic.  Paris.  Biblititheijiie  Xatiiv 
iialL',  MS.  L\:.  12021.  I^itiu.  with  wniacular  glosses,  and 
Bn.'i«iii  iiaiii*.--;.     Fr-iHi  C^rbio IX — xth  cent, 

C.  Collecti'j  Canonutn.  Orleans?.  [Soe  pp.  412,  414, 
482.     J.] 

7.  Col  lectio  Canohum,  &c.  Paris.  BibliothiHiiio  Na- 
tionals, MS.  Lii.:31>>2.  Text  (Litin  with  3  Bn^on  pU>ss<*s 
and  .Mjnic  iiiimos.     From  Fecamp Xlth  ivni. 

5.  Collectio  Canonu/Uy  izc.  British  Museum.  CiUton  MS. 
Otho  E.  XIII.  Text  (Latin)  with  Breton  gIossi*s  and  some 
iiame.s.     From  St  Augustine's,  Canterbun"...X — Xllh  ivnt. 

9.  Gunlestin's  Life  of  St  Winwaloe  of  I.*iUidoYenneeh 
(commonly  called  the  Cartulary  of  Landevenueoh).  Quiin- 
per,  Bibliothe^ue  commuujile. 
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A.  Text,  Latin,  with  many  Breton  names  and  a 

few  Breton  phrases Xlth  cent 

B.  Additional  matter,  charters,   &a      Latin,  with 

Breton  names  and  words. XI — Xllth  cent 

10.  Historia  Britonum,     Vaticaa 

Transcripts : 

11.  Hisperica  Famina,  Luxembourg,  Biblioth^ue 
Royalc  Grand-Ducale,  MS.  89.  Fragments  of  the  text 
(Latin,  with  a  few  Breton  glosses),  with  Glossae  collectae 
(Latin  and  Breton).     From  Eptemach IX — xth  cent 

12.  Hisperica  Famina,     Vatican. 

13.  Cartulary  of  St  Saviour's,  Redon.    Rennes,  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  TArcheveche. 

A.  Text  (Latin)  of  older  charters,  with  masses  of 

Breton  names,  many  Breton  words,  and  a  few 
boundaries  in  mixed  Latin  and  Breton. 

xith  cent 

B.  Text  of  later  charters,  Latin,  with  a  few  Breton 

names XI — xiith  cent. 

14.  Litany  at  Reims. 


(MS.   note   apparently  referring  to  page    457.) 

The  mere  copying  out  afresh  and  indexing  the  glosses  forced 
this  upon  my  notice,  in  cases  like  the  adjective  teriniuation  -aul 
or  'oly  and  the  preposition  di  or  do.  Wherever  they  occur  in  the 
undoubtedly  Welsh  MSS.  they  are  -aul  and  di.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Eutychius  and  the  Luxemburg  fragment  they  are 
uniformly  -ol  and  do;  and  this  is  constantly  confinned  by  all 
the  newly  discovered  glosses  in  the  books  connected  with 
Brittany  and  Cornwall.  The  Orleans  MS.  sometimes  goes 
further  and  has  dutiitien  and  muntid,  where  the  others  have 
dodimenn  and  montol,  vihich  latter  is  vienntaul  in  the  Martianus 
CapeJla. 
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ABC   U  EL   lffgT«7C3Bd  WBSUXlr-lCait 

tb«  sxsBBLSL  ■awrn-7   U:i~34l 


»  TVj-.Qft  ■«ttr::;rarT*    :f   is 


Allh.  P«C£r.  Hi^:rr  :<  ic«  C^ 
of  PiAlZSiuCS.  I«5-A.  3 

Abie,  Boben.  'n»ffi»fys»-.r  u  ;b*  Cb> 

TWiitT Librmrr  *i«»i,  ±5,±>.  *4.SI 
Anthotin.  Ss  A:iscci:r.'i  ie«s.  330 
Aimbk  MSS^  BimJci^rTis'i  beqaesc  to 

the  UniTcniTT  Licrmrr.  1^  »:te 
Asmt'i  Li/r  c/  JJ-'Tc^  iu  ftssuar, 

467 
ADgustme,  Sunu  of  C^ntexhcij.  437 
AogostiniAn  Frian  oaed  the  Firman 

breriuj,  42d 
Ajlemer,  John,  bene&ctor  to  the  Uni- 

Tenisj  Ubrmry,  aO,  28,  32,  33 

BftbraJum,  TintAtion  of,  1685,  306 

Baoon,  Sir  FraneiB,  preaeDti  eopies  of 
hia  worka  to  the  UniTenity  Librazr, 
198 

Bacon,  Sir  Kieholaa,  Lord  Keeper,  hia 
book.plate,  191 

Balhormy,  Thomaa,  a  witneai,  in  the 
Registrum  Moravutue,  63 

Balonny,  John,  mentioned  in  HmUctt 
of  SainU,  63 

Balaham,  TiaiUtion  of,  1685,  306 

Baptiam,  nae  of  baaona  and  paila  Cor, 
forbidden,  298-331  pa$$im 

Barbour,  John,  On  two  hitherto  un- 
known poema  by  him,  58-68 

Bamea,  Biehard,  Bp  of  Dnrham,  bene- 
factor to  the  Univeruty  Libraiy,  192 

Barton,  TiaiUtion  of,  1685,  826 


SMttl.*  ^?* 


4?j 


;i  S 


ci 


9c  tiW  V: 


3iiiKi  ;3L  a 


Ltararr.  1*2 

■rtfin  4^> 

t=nr.  <51 

CjiiTwreity  Library.  *P 
Bodktac  likrazy: 
jmu  by  lUeraor.  1$!.  49t» 
BcnefiKtorSh  1S3 

a^^t-^n^ti.^  of  mrioc*  ltbf»iy  «fc^ 

der  Edward  VL.  1;^  ;i^^ 

AnetarioiQ.    for  tb«  <aaM    K>f    iW 
choionM  boo4»«  1:^ 

Tiadition  of  cvotiixQuav  |ctt«M  <\4> 
kctioB}  reontvd  by  KtHW««^  $!^ 

Tradition  of  a  WMwd  «taA.  ;^i^ 
Books,  date*  of  th«  «ttrlMi««  ia  Wnlik 

Iriah,  AngU>-Saxv>B.  4M 
Books,   how  to  diatin^«h   au4  <l^ 

■cribe  their  m»«  and  ^msuk  4I,¥^^ 
„  with  no  printed  ««:nataw«.  hi>w  «> 

eoUate  them,  13a  IM 
Book-plate  of  Sir  NiehoKaa  Battv^n.  )M 
BookaeUera.   ea^y,    in   OiKv^l.     8#i? 

Dome,  Hnnt 
Borboen   (Bourbon),    IahIi^UiA   ttMi« 

Bishop  of  Li^«e  (f  li^K  M\  )i^l 
Boxworth,  viaitation  of.  16^  ^^      , 
Breton.    See   Celtie  Lan««arM  MM 

Idteratnrea:  Old  Breton 
British  Mnsenm  Library,  welh^  (^ 

printing  eatalogne,  88)^  401 
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BritiBh   Moseam   Libraiy,   suggested 
improyements,  400 
„  „  H  desirability  of  a  weekly  "  (Ga- 
zette,*' 899 

Brittany.  See  Celtic  Langaages  and 
Liten^tire 

Brace,  King  David,  63,  08 

Bzyant,  Jacob,  his  library  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  888 

Baddnffham,  George  Yilliers,  Duke 
of,  Chancdlor  of  the  UniTersity  of 
Cambridge,  his  liberality  to  the 
University  Library,  194 

Buckingham  College,  the  predecessor 
of  Magdalene  College,  882 

Borokhardt's  beqnest  of  Arabic  MSB.  to 
the  University  Libraiy,  184  note 

Cambridge,  visitation  of  chorohes  in, 
1686,  821-4,  881-3 
„  customs,  80 

„  and  Oxford  contrasted,  879,  880 
„  See  Hostels 

„  See  Library,  Cambridge  University 
„  See  King's  College,  Cambridge 
„  See  Portraits 
<knones.    Colleotio  Canonnm  Hiber- 
nensis: 
Dr  Wasserschleben's  edition,  410, 

418 
The  Lyons  MS.  a  myth,  414 
Existing  MSS.,  414-15,  471-8,  476, 

482,487 
Their    continental    character,    416, 

418,  471,  473,  476,  480 
Two  recensions,  416,  480 
Compiled  at  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
century  by  *Baben  et  Cucuimini 
a[bba8?]  ex  Dairinis',  417 
Suggested  identification  of    Gildas 

cited  in  it,  417 
Celtic  institutions  in  Brittany  suc- 
cumbed to  religious  revival,  418 
Castle  Camps,  visitation  of,  1685, 306 
Celtic  Languages  and  Literatures : 
Old-Breton : 
Scantiness  of  hitherto  discovered 

remains,  412 
Recovery    (and   separation    from 
Welsh  and  Irish)  of  numerous 
glosses,  412,  456,  473,  476,  482, 
488 
Names  (Winniau,  &c.),  471,  473 
Gbmae  coUectae,  their  origin,  461 
Signs  of  schools  of  learning  in 

Brittany,  474 
Use  of  Oreek  characters  for  sig- 
natures, colophons  (fee,  474 
Decay  of  Celtic  learning  due  to 
revived    monasticism     in    the 
twelfth  century,  480 


CMMe 
Old^Ooiiur: 
Tha  iinniiiiiMifiini  in  H 

of  Mmb  410b  471 
OonuiUa;  Oonnrall  or 

■iUot  471, 47t 
Oonidi  X88.  In  Urn 
470^486 
Lcidi: 

OiooBss  mon^bf 

476 
(»d.Wfllih: 
Obionologioal  doOnitiaB  of  fti 

namot  oritwloaa,  4M, 
Glosses  in  the   Ooriraa  Marlia- 

nns  Gapella  (9ih  oentmy),  281; 

468 
Catalogne  of  existing  aooroea,  S88- 

4;    oorreetod     and    eolannd, 

488^ 
Importanoe  of  seisntilie  motfaod, 

478  note 
Poems  in  IheCamhridge  Jovenoai, 

evidenoe  of  their  date,  184 
Valoe  of  ^ossaa  in  a  little  kaovn 

language,  986 
Barity  of  Webdi  nmaios  aa  oob- 

pared  with  Irish,  Moomited  for, 

286 
Erroneous  attribatikm  of  Bnltm 

remains,  412 
Glosses  in  the  Ltber  CoflMHond, 

456 
Use   of  Finit  for  Explicit  Celtie 

rather  than  Saxon,  459,  473 
Gospel  of  Teliau,  its  value  as  a 

means  of  dating  various  hand- 
writings, 461 
The  Dublin  Psalter  and  Martyr- 

ology,  477 
Corruptions  of  the  name  Bioein- 

arch,  477  note 
Quatrain  in  the  Corpus  Christi  St 

Augustine,  465 
The  Lament  of  Ricemareh^  465 
The  HiHoria  Britonum^  a  store- 
house of  names,  466,  486 
Asser's   Life   of  Alfred,  its  sn- 

tiquity,  467 
Celtic  Latin  (Hesperic),   455,    462-3, 
465,  &c. 

scrutari  for  legere,  472,  473 

See  Hisperica  Famina 
Martyrology  at  Dublin,  478 
Chad,  Book  of  St,  explanation  of  the 

name,  458  note 
Chatteris,  visitation  of,  1685,  802 
Chaucer  : 
The   Skeleton    of   the   Canterbury 
Tales,  102-148 


>>  »f 
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Chancer,  continued 

Classification  of  MSS.  of  the  Tales, 
103,  104  (122)  (129),  133,  135, 
138 

Questions  of  time  and  place  in  the 
Tales,  105,  lU,  115,  119, 134,144 

Orthography,  105, 106 

Bhyme,  108,  109,  138 

Manner  of  composition,  114 

Plowman's  Tale,  when  included 
among  the  Tales,  146 

His  Boethius,  MS.  in  the  University 
Libraiy,  given  by  John  Croucher, 
17,  186 

His  popularity  in  Scotland  before 
1500,60 
Chettisham,  visitation  of,  1685,  303 
Childerly,  visitation  of,  1685,  313 
Chirch,  Jobn,  benefactor  to  the  Uni- 

Tersity  Library,  21 
Church  of  England,  its  state  in  Queen 

Anne's  reign,  73  foil. 
„  „  „  in  1685,  292-332 
Claret  used  for  the  CommunioDi  74, 

75 
(Clichtoveus)  de  vera  nobilitatet  437-8 
Cokeram,  Richard,  proctor  in  1473, 35, ' 

186 
Collation  of  books   which   have   no 

printed  signatures,  150,  151 
College  libraries  described,  382-3 
College  chambers,  their  arrangement 

and  furniture  in  1598, 164-176 
Colleges,  their  rise  in  the  thirteenth 

century,  379 
Colonna,  Guido  de,  Historia  Trojana, 

59,64 
Comberton,  visitation  of,  1685,  320 
Contractions  in  early  printed  books, 

how  to  represent  them,  158 
Cornish.    See  Celtic  Languages  and 

Literatures:  old  Cornish 
Cottenham,  visitation  of,  1685,  316 
Covcney,  visitation  of,  1685,  3U4 
Crashawe,  William,  his  books  bought 

by    Henry    Wriothcsley,    Earl    of 

Southampton,  251 
„  „  presented  by  his  successor,  Tho- 
mas,  to  St  John's   College,  Cam- 
bridge, 251 
,,  „  probably  had  some  chance   of 

being  purchased  for  the  University 

Library,  251 
Croke,  Richard,  Public  Orator  (1522), 

his  activity,  189 
Crome,    WsJter,    benefactor    to    the 

University  Library   (1444),  17,  54, 

185 
Croucher,    John,    benefactor    to    the 

University  Library,  27 
Croydcn,  visitation  of,  1685,  330 


*  Cummin  the  Tinker ',hiB  followers,  819 

Darmstadt,  Dr  Walther's  Guide  to  the 

Library,  99 
Deer,  Gospel  of,  60,  63 
Dendermonde,    early    engraving    on 

copper  executed  there,  253 
Diumale  sold  in  Oxford  in  1520, 430-1 
Doddington,  visitation  of,  1685,  302 
Dome,  John,   Bookseller  in  Oxford, 

notes  on  some  books  sold  by  him  in 

the  year  1520,  427-442 
Downham,  visitation  of,  1685,  303 
Dry  Drayton,  visitation  of,  1685,  318 

EastHaUey,  visitation  of,  1685,  318 
Edwards,  John,  D.D.,  author  of  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  University  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  70-72 
„  his  handwriting,  71  and  Plate  I. 
Elsworth,  visitation  of,  1685,  317 
Ely,  curious  specimen  of  wood-engrav- 
ing in  the  Cathedral,  98 
„  notes  of  the  Episcopal  Visitation 
of  the  arohdeaconiy  of,  1685,  297- 
332 
Enmianuel  College  in  Queen  Anne's 

time,  81 
England,  dawn  of  a  native  literature 
under  Richard  H.,  184 
„  state  of  bibliography  in,  206,  409 
Engraving  on  copper: 
First  use  for  diagrams  in  a  German 

book,  1476,  238,  244 
G.  M.,  a  little  known  Flemish  artist 

(xvth— xvith  century),  247-258 
Christ  in  the  house  at  Bethany  (by 

G.  M.),  248-9  and  Plate  VI. 
St  Eatherine  of  Sweden  crowned  by 
angels  (by  G.  M.),  252-3,  256  and 
Plate  VII. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  (signed  W.  and  a  graver), 
254  and  Plate  VIII. 
The  Nativity  of  Christ  (signed  W. 

Z.),  255  and  Plate  IX. 
Saint  Barbara  (no  signature),  255 
and  PUte  X. 
Erasmus,  St,  various  spellings  of  the 
name,  352 

„  his  Light  in  Trinity  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, 350 

„  rise  of  his  cultus  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  351,  429 
„  appears  in  the  second  edition  of 
Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  351 
„  his  Life  sold  by  John  Dome  at 
Oxford  in  1520,  429 
Erpenius,  his  oriental  MSS.  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the 
Cambridge  University  Libraiy,  194 
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OMTge  L  and  IL,  Ihdr  lUtaM  in  the 
S^te-HooM,  wbj  pbeed  thot';, 
lB8tiot« 

Cttaatoiiba^,  booki  fi»m  th*  Ubraiy 


171. 4ST 
Oon^  ot  Dbsi,  eo,  68 
„  Petnw,  470,  473 

„  TaliN  ('Book  of  St  Chad'),  45B- 
«1 
„  ot  Qua  ei^th  asntiiiy  in  Camljiidgc 
nnhanitT  Libni7,  193 
OiMM,  twfom  and  allai  meali,  naa-j 
OnwMO,  Dr.  hia  aaaainptioii  of  om- 

niaduioe,  U6 
Onndadeu.    Bm  Littl«  Oiandadm 
Orant,  Edwaid,  head-niaater  of  Weat- 
miiwter  Sobocd  do.,  389,  390 
„  „  eara  two  portraita  to  (ho  Uni- 
wetmtj  of  CambridgB,  3S9 
OetntohMlar,  Timtation  of,  lOSC,  834 
Qiamcee  eriU««a,  3S7-3S9,  341 
„  date  ol  tha  Faiii  'Bt  Berowdintui'i 
aseoote 

„  device    of    the    Cologlie    printer, 

Nicholas  Gotz,  2S»  Aa.  and  PlatalV. 
„  the  Mnnich 'ChriBtatidtha  woniaii 

of   SaiQ&ria'   also    cumieoted   with 

Cologne,  239 

„  used  to  illustrate  books,  311 
„  how  used,  242 
Great  Sbelford.  visiUtion  of,  1G85,  316 
Oreek  characters  usfd  for  signatores 

£0.  ID  earl;  Celtic  MSS.,  174 


Haddenham,  visitation  of,  1665,  399 
Harleton,  visitation  of,  1686,  335 
Hatle;.     See   East-Hatley,    Hungi;- 
Uatle; 

Heestert,  van.  Calendar  with  entries 
relating  to  the  fomil;  of  (LiSge),  360 
Hibemensis.     See  Canones 
Hildersbam,  viaitution  of,  1685,  308 
HUperiea  Famhia.  462^  Ao, 

„  various  texts,  469 

„  specimen    to    shew    rhjthm    and 
gtructarc,  46a  note 

„  suggested  emendations,  46H  note 
Histon,  visitation  of,  IG85.  326 
Hiitoria  liriionum. 


nolhrolv.  John,  JUaster  of  Putcrboniw 

(14IS),  benctMtar  to  the  Daivenitv 

Ubrary.  2*.  64 
Holdciftft,  hia  followen,  310, 311,  324. 

328,329 
HollaF,    Williaia.    benetarctor   to  tha 

Univemily  Library,  23 
.,  .,  dear  of  Halversate.  Norfolk.  54 
Hohne,    Riohard.   Warden   of   Eing'i 

Hall,  bcaefoctor  to  the  Uuivenilj 

Library  (H434),  IT,  la,  "iO.  21.  31, 

33.  33,  53 
Holtrop,  Mr  J.  W.,  Librarian  al  the 

Hagne,  163.  808 
Horae  (Englitta  una),  85,  86,88, 89,  HO, 

S43,  S45,  346,  34s 
„  lost  Oxford  edilioa,  87 
Borae,  Bobert,  Bp  of  Winohegter,  bone- 

[aolor  to  the  Uuiversilv  Library,  lal 
HosLi'l.-.  ,;uili  Univtrsity  Statute  oon- 
t,66~l 

latier,  TlMtatiaa   <d,  IW, 
819 
Hnnt,  John,  notea  oa  Imoka  oSnd  fer 
■ale  bj  luin  in  Oxford  in  1481,  W 

Impingtofl,  viaitatioii  ol,  I 
Indnlgenoe  known  aa  U 
Pity,  On  the  evliNt 
giaTinga  of  it,  S4-I0O 
„  difference    between    gngliih   aal 
foreign  illoBtrations  of  it,  88;  S67 
„  printed  by   Cazton   (1487-91),  95 
and  FLate  n. 
Innes,  Cosmo.  59 

Interlode  of  St  John,  mentioned  hj 
Bale,  434 

„  of  the  World  and  the  OhUd(Uaiidiu 
et  In&Qs),  437 
Ipswich,  Oar  Lad;  of,  437 
Irish     vemacoiar    preas,     earlj,    itt 

character,  336 
Ive,  Nicholas,  benefactor  to  the  Uni- 
versiQ  Library,  20,  36,  38 

James  I.,  copy  of  his  works  given  to  the 
Cambridge  UniversiW  Library,  US 

James,  William,  first  University  Lib» 
rian  (1577),  191 

Johannes  de  BaBsoUis,  vaiionaly  oalM 
Doctor  ornatissimns  or  Doctor  oidi- 
435 


Eendale  [rBiohard  the  grammarianl 
benefactor  to  Ihe  University  Libract, 
31,64 
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King's  College,  Cambridge : 
Inyentory  of  the  Stuff  in  the  College 

Chamben,  1598, 1«34~180 
Be-oonstracted    'Calendar'  for  the 

year  1598,  177-180 
Topography  of  the  old  court,  165 
Diversion  of  Fellows  to  particular 

studies,  177 
Youthfulness  of  the  Fellows  in  1598, 

177 
Reffhtrum    Regale^   its    inaccuracy, 
177 
Knight,  Samuel,  papers  belonging  to 
him  given  to  the  University  Library, 
69 
Kyng,  Thomas,  Yicar    of    Dunmow, 
benefactor  to  the  University  Library, 
24 
Kyrkeby,   Christoplier,    benefactor   to 
the  University  Library,  24,  27 

Laet  van  Borchleon,  Jan,  author  of 

PrognusticationH,  251 
Landevenneoh,    Cartulary      of,      see 

Winwaloe,  Saint,  his  Life 
Langley,  Kichard  (i.e.  ThoruaH),  Bishop 
of  Durham  (tl43*i),  benefactor  to  the 
University  Libran-,  25,  54 
Lauderdale  collection,  the,  58,  00,  04 
Lavender,    William,    sells   a   book  to 

Walter  Crome  (1432),  51 
Libraries  of  the  later  middle  ages,  the 
characti'r    of    their  contents  often 
misrepresented,  180 
,,  their  arrangement  as  seen  at  Jesus 
Cullege  and  Trinity  Hall,  383 
Libraries,  local,  as  museums  of  local 

authorifliip  and  printing',  404-5 
Library   A.ssociation,   President's  Ad- 
dress. 1>«2,  371-384 
Definition  of  the  terms  Ubranj^  Li- 

brariniu^Q,,  372 
Sta^'cs  in  the  development  of  a  li- 
brary, 373 
Good    management  attracts    dona- 
tions, 371 
Value  of  lihri  vetwti  et  inutiles,  371. 

418 
Destructive  intolerance  at  the  Bo- 
formation,  190,  375 
The  antiquarian  element,  ib. 
The  resen'ed  portion  of  a  librarv, 

376 
Character  of  a  Librarian,  ib. 
Booksellers  of  the  better  sort,  ib. 
See  also  Library  (Cambridge   Uni- 
versity) 
Library,  Cambridge  Universitv : 
Vaudois  MSS.,  1-15,  197 
Two  Usts  of  MSS.,  c.  1424  and  1 173. 
16-54 


Libraiy  (Cambridge  Univir&iiyt  :-r%:d. 
Probable  date  of  opNcnin^.  Njt.  17. 

1444,  17,  185 
Continuity  from  then  to  th«  p:>»£Si 

day,  379 
Land  granted  by  Henry  VI..  17 
Character  and  arranc^nii-nt  c2  tb< 

library  in  the  xvih  t>?r*r.irr.  IS 

186 
Thefts  in   the   x\iiith  c^-ni;:rr.  ^V 

189.  201.  204,  2.M  (w  also  T> 
Scantiness  of  materials  for  iu  hif- 

ton-,  182 
Peculiar  system  of  work;r.c.  IS;-* 
Consequent  scarciivof  U\;u**3-f^  l>4. 

387 
Burckhardt's  bequest  of  .Vrfc^jc  VS:v . 

184  note 
*  BibliothtHza  minvT '  fo.r  *vr.i*.7.."njt 

the  ehoieor  lv.\  ks.  *>> 
Desirability  of  sv.xV.  «  v'.*.*.'..  '.s*.  -^''? 

•  ■ 

Destruction  of  i:\c   \.-.;:vo   *4  lsm 

Boformati^n.  IiV.  SS^" 
Bestoration.  i a :•.:«',>    :....■  ;,*  '.**■    vr 

drew  IV rm^  ,l.*»r«  .  "..*.'.  <iM.' 
Parker.  .\l»p.  :;;*  <'^..'-u  i.-   ..v.itviv 

the  eo I U\'  s  •. *' •.*, .  *;  '^ '    '. :  *. 
Librarian  aj'iv.r.uv.  .' .  >  '.**'.  * .  I 
Date  of  aU*:*!..::   .-;   «  .  t.  ^"^  v.** 

the  OitH^kV.^  Usv.-.v.  i*^: 
Bules  madt*  f.*.r  :.*;v  >»viU-.v;  *•*:  iLx 

Library.  l\»l 
Bules  ino|v:.4:;^v\  I   * 

B<>:i«>'^   P;\'.::ji>    S»-l:xvl    '.vsio'-oi  to 
1^1  l.oik:*.».  <  Uni;:i'n{  ot  ituxiwul  bvvks 

VxiyVwaw*  iwviusl  irvMu  l.oivl  l.uiu- 

lo  ^l.VKi.  lo.s 
liiaoiion   d:irin»;   J:uuos   l.'s   rv'ign. 

Itoliiudiii^  of  i«AUU>vT»pts,  IVM 

Tlie  I  Hike  of  r«iK-kin^h:«n  im»iH»ses 
to  IniiUl  A  ne\\  libiuiy.  VM 
„  ,,    iniu'has*'*  for  llie  liibnirv  the 
Oriental  MSS.  of  Krpenins.  P,i4 

Abralmiu   WluvUvk  api>oiuted  Li- 

bmriau  {l&J'M  VX* 
„  .,  tnuvs  of  bis  jjooil  administra- 
tion. VXk  1'.»7 

.\Ihm  live  proiKisal  ft»r  a  new  libraiy, 

.\bplliuieroft's  library  removed  here 
from  liiimUth  (1040),  l!»5 

li  til  lit  of  L'21KK)  voU.'d  by  the  House 
o(  i-ominons,  P,)5 
„  but  not  carried  out,  105 


41)6  i.vr 

I    JAbnjj  (Combriiitto  Univorailj)  could. 
Uebtow  Ijookt  of  Lwna  rrBgi  ad<led 

lo  the  Library,  19S 
riffioult;  ot  uuduntaji ding  oirange- 

meol  of  roomB  at  thia  time.  19C 
The  •  Greek  Sehool '  used  to  receiTe 

Uie  Lambtftb  books  (?),  1% 
WiUiaio    Moore,    bin   libisiisosbip 

(1653-63),  197 
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1,  197 


WalilenEiou  bookit  Bod  MiJS.  givon 
b;  William  MoTluid,  197 

BBncrafl'u  library  retuined  to  Lam- 
beth (1003).  198 

Holdswortb,  Dr,  his  bequent  re- 
oeived^  1663,  1B4,  19e 

LoDUi  Henrjr,  hii  baqoeBt  in  1664, 
IS*  note,  iga 

ChuruteT  of  these  oolleotioDB,  I9S 

Iteut«Dgemeiit  of  ths  Libru^,  198, 
300 

UrKualal'8  endowment  (ieU6),  199 

Bisliop  Uitaket'e  beqaoet  (1670),  IM. 
WJ,  387 

Ms  VVWu'.  <ii.tioAiu.ui  ii'iou),  iM 
„  H  >■  f^  *  ^'>°K  '""B  not  ipphed 
to  Libm7  piupoua,  900 

Biihop'*  Moore'i  hbtvcy  m«wnted 
by  O«orge  I.  (Uw  Bojal  Libniy), 
901.887 

BflMnngKnaul  oomeqnant  on  Qua 
ftddition,  901 

Melaaoholj  Mreleeeneei,  301 

Persian  USS.  beqaeatbed  by  the 
Bev.  Georga  Lewie  (1736).  201 

Baker  MS5.  (voliuneg  24-42)  left  to 
the  Univeraitv,  203 

Arrangement  of  the  Boyal  Library, 
202 

DiggnuetuI  failure  to  arrange  the 
manuMripts,  203 

DeatruotioD  of  Botherbam'e  bailding 
(175G),  203 

Small  beginnings  under  the  Copy- 
riglit  Act,  203 

MonuacriptB  bought  at  Dr  Afikew'a 
sale  (17HS),  203 

Inspeotiona  :  aerions  extent  of  loaeeB, 
203,  204 

Sale  of  Duplicates  from  the  Boyal 
Library,  a03 

Modem  history,  204,  205,  3SS 

Anoooiated  librorieB.  Dirinity  School, 
Modern  Histury  School,  Political 
Economy,  Antiquarian  and  Philo- 
logical SocietieB.  Philosophical  Li- 
brary, Fitzwilliam  Hueenm,  3B1 

OrganiHatioo,  365-404 
Freedom  and  restriction.  3B6-7 
Benefit  ol  the  borroHiog  syatem, 
Stj? 


1 


Library  (Cambridge  UntTersityl 
Rules  for  borrowinB.  887 
iDoretued  eflect  of  Copyright  Act 

(181S-     ).  S8tt 
System  of  cataloguing.  388 
The  Work-Toom.  391-6 
The  Labcdling-nmm,  39G 
The  Bovising-room,  396-7 
The  BKbibition.  897 
Possibility  of  iaaoing  a  weekly  bul- 
letin, 398-9 
Mumberiug  title-slips.  390,   S99- 

401 
Be-catalogoiniE,  401-2 
The  Lower  Libraiy,  39S-8. 403-3 
Library,  Bodleian.     Soe  Bodleian  14- 

Little  GrsndBdcu,  vi^^itatioD  of,  1685. 
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Liva    of  Sai 
Barbour,  61 

Lollworth, 


■  Attributed  t 


of,  16B5.  314 
laitatioD  of,  1685,  316 

Lvd|::ate's  Tri'ifbook.  56.  64 
„  )uiM>  H-iittaa  iac  Mollis,  lOO 

HaahOTini,  Saint    8m  MotiM,  EUM 
lUdan,  P..  Notee  on  (ha  d^4oA  ol 
John  Doma,  aditad  bj  him,  4X1-411 
Haddin^,  Tintalim  O,  U86,  SW 
Hagdonel  (oi  Hagdona^,  Ut  fupi^ 

Iforgaret,  Life  of  Sidnt,  eaily  printed 

editions.  436 
Morrio^  within  prohibited  ti 
■Mass  of  St  Gregory.'   See  Ii 

Ima^e  of  Pity 
Uatissale,   Jamee,   benetaotor   to  tha 

UniTeraity  Library,  21,  32,  36,  S^ 

29,  ISO 
Mechlin,  early  engraving  on   ooi^m> 

executed  there,  249,  353 
Meepole.  Tisitation  of.  1685,  301 
Melbum.  visitation  of.  1685,  309 
Meldreth,  visiUtion  of.  1686,  338 
Mispronunciations,  363 
Montagu,  Basil,  presents  oolleotioD  ot 

Bacon's  works  to  the  UnlTerm^  Li- 
brary, 193  note 
Moody,    Biohard,    the   aohoolkeepei, 

made  keeper  ol  the  DniTerai^  Li- 
brary, 1581.  191 
Moore.  WiUiam,  University  libratian 

(1653-5a),  3,  197 
Horice,    Saint,    patron   saint  of   ttw 

Charcb  ot  Abenleen,  61,  63 
Uorland,    Cromwell's   envoy    to    tbt 

Duke  of  Savoy,  1, 2,  9,  dto.,  197 
Muggletonians,  391 
Murray,    Sir    James,   ot   Tibbermaic 

(1613),  69.  65 
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Name  of  Jesup,  Feaat  of  the,  note  on 

its  appearance  in   Berv ice-books  of 

English  URO,  133 
Nennius  (Nemniu),  4CC 
Newton,  visitation  of,  1085,  30-i 
Nicholas,  Saint,  patron  saint  of  City 

of  Aberdeen,  Gl 
Ninian,  Saint,  the  Apostle  of  Galloway, 

62 
Nobis,  various  persons  of  the  name  in 

the  ninth  century,  -ilM) 
Norwich  Cathedral  Library',  alienation 

of  books  before  1575,  102  note 

Oakington,  visitation  of,  1085,  327 

Ocley,  John,  53 

•  Oddy's  disciples.'  329 

Ordinale  (Saruni)  printed  by  Caxton 
(14H7-8H),  <)3 

Orwell,  visitation  of,  I0ft5,  320 

Otryngham,  John,  Master  of  Michael- 
house,  54 

Over,  visitation  of,  1085,  310 

Oxford.    Sec  Bodleian,  Dome,  Hunt 

Pampesford,  visitation  of,  1085,  310 
Panzer  the  one  tmo  naturalist  among 

bibliographers,  300 
Parys,  Hugh,  benefactor  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  27 
Parys,  John,  *  Capollanus, '  benefactor 

to  the  University  Library,  24,  27 
Parker,    Archbishop,    his    library  at 

Corpus  Chriati  College,  382 
„  „  benefactions  to  the   University 

Library,  186,  101 
Patches,  75,  80 
Paxton,  Thomas,  benefactor    to    the 

University  Library,  20,  21,  22,  27, 

28,  31 
Peake,  Robert,  painter  (1612,  knighted 

1645),  204-5 
Pepys,  Samuel,  his  library  at  Magdalene 

CoUege,  382 
Peme,  Dr  Andrew,  restores  the  Uni- 
versity Library  (1574),  100,  103,  380 
„  „  further  benefactions,  102 
Pilkington,   James,    Bp    of  Durham, 

benefactor  to  the  University  Library , 

101 
Portland,  Duchess  of,  her  copy  of  the 

*Book  of  Cookery*  now  at  Longleat, 

430 
Portraits  belonging  to  the  University 

of  Cambridge  before  the  Civil  War, 

286-206 
Portrait  of  Archbishop  Parker,  287 
„  „  suggestion  to  account  for  its 
disappearances  287 
„  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond 
and  Derby,  287,  288 


Portraits,  <fec.  continued 

Portrait  of  Robert  Dudley,  Karl  of 
Leicester,  287,  280 
„  William  Cecil,  Lord  Durieigh,  201 
„  Queen  Elizabeth,  201-2 
„  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  202 
„  King  James,  203 
„  Prince  Charles  by  Robert  Peake, 
203-0 
Preston.  John,  benefactor  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  21,  22,  26 
Primer.     See  Horao 
Printing.    See  Typography 
Proctors*  books,  none  apparently  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  14th  century,  55 

Rampton,  visitation  of,  1085,  316 
Rcdon,  Cartulary  of,  description  of  it, 

474-5 
Reformation  in  England,  dated  list  of 
some  important  landmarks,  334 
„  ,,  Hcii  Tindale 
Reformers,    their    hatred  of  the  old 

learning,  100,  375 
Riccmarch,    Bp    of   St    David's,   his 
Lament f  405 
„  Psalter  written  for  him  by  Ithael, 
477 

„  corruptions  of  the  name,  477  note 
Rock,  St,  popularity  of  his  oultus  in 

England,  430 
Roderick,   Charl(>s,   D.D.,  Provost  of 

King's,  1680,  72 
Romania  or  Francia,  meaning  of  the 

names  among  Bretons,  476 
Rotherham,  Abp,  benefactor  to    the 
University  Library  (1470),  17,  186, 
187 

„  „  the  east  side  of  the  Library  bnilt 
by  him,  188 

„  „  „  destroyed  in  1755,  188,  203 
Rustat,  Tobias,  his  donation  to  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  100 
„  „  his  general  munificence,  100 

^Saints  bell,' 312 

Salle,  John,  of  Trinity  Hall,  54 

Salle,    John,    vicar    of    Happisburgh 

(1420-55),  54 
Sancroft,   Archbishop,  his  library  at 

Emmanuel  College,  383 
Sarston,  visitation  of,  1085,  311 
Soot,  John,  benefactor  to  the  University 

Library,  27 
Scotch  literature,  scantiness  of  early 

remains,  58 
Selden,    John,    commemorated    as   a 

benefactor  to  the  Cambridge  Uni- 

vcrsitv  Librarv',  106 
Shclford.     Sec  Great  Shelfonl 
Shudioamps,  visitation  of,  1685,  305 


■      SimiMi 
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Signuurcs  in  buolu.  Iheir  great  nnti- 

tliite-DoUuoii  of  books.  SBO,  403.  406-9 
Skmnca.  Vmceat.  givea  ■  portrait  to  the 

University  ot  Cambridge.  393 
SlQetliBB.  John,  lat«  vicu  of  'cofltre,' 

benefBotor  to  tha  Univerfflty  Library, 

39 
Bonger,   Bftlpb.   proctor  in   1473,  65. 
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